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Seven tons of killing power 
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»22 hi-power; .250-3000; 


-303; and .300. Also made in 
special carbine style in .30-30 


and .303 calibers. 


within fij teen seconds! 


HAT’S the .300 oe Savage 

Model 99 — used by experienced 
hunters against the greatest game in 
America. 

For you have six straight shots 
with your Savage—one in the cham- 
ber and five in the magazine. 

And into that rotary magazine, by 
the way, you can push soft-nose bul- 
lets without any fear of denting the 
lead points—for each cartridge is 
supported at the base. 

Ready to pump these cartridges 
into instant action is the famous 
Savage lever of lightning speed—a 
powerful action enclosed in a solid 


wall of steel— no chance for anything 
to get in and jam. 


You can pack a Savage day after 
day over the trail without fatigue, for 
it is hung right to the last fraction of 
an inch. Not an extra ounce of weight 
anywhere, yet holds steady as a 
rock, 

Savage makes a Hi-Power rifle 
and cartridge for every kind of game. 
Ask to see the complete line at your 
dealer’s or write us for illustrated 
catalog. 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 45, Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company 


SAVAGE-STEVENS 





adie Savage Model 99 - Lever-action 
scot —made in following calibers ; 








game. 


The Savage Sporter —F.o:t-action repeating rifle 
round blued barrel, genuine American walnut 
stock, varnish finish, pistol grip, interchangeabk 
magazine. Ideal for all kinds of smalland medium 


L23A 22 cal. $19.50 
Model 23 B_ .25-20cal. 23.50 
123C .32-20cal. 23.50 

















Just the Gift You Are Looking For 





Outdoor Life—December, 1924 


All Last-Minute Shopping Troubles Eliminated—And What Is More Acceptable Than Books? 


check the books you wish sent to your various sportsmen friends—Send in their names and addresses now, and we will enclose 
ach book a pretty Christmas card bearing your name as donor, having it reach them on Christmas Day. Do it now and get it 
off your mind. We will fill the order and have it ready for mailing at the proper time. 








ANGLING 
A tures in Angling (Heilner)..... ’ ..$3.00 
\ teur Rod Making ....... S- . 1.00 
4merican Food and Game Fishes. . 5.00 
4 can Trout Stream Insects (Rhead)..... 3.50 
Ar ‘ial Flies and How to Make Them 1.50 
B and Bass Fishing (Ripley)...................... 1.00 
B Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 
America (Henshall) ............ 3.00 
Bie-Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holden)...... 1.75 
Black Bass and Bass ,Craft (Jones).............. 3.00 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall) oe a 
B of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)................ 2.00 
B of the Pike, The (Smith)...................... 3.00 
( f the Surf (Heilner) ... sPiadica Se 
Casting Tackle and Methods (Smith) eee 3.00 
( pleat Angler (Walton) wae DD 
plete Angler and Huntsman (Blake)... 2.00 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 
ng (Shaw) 10.00 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies (Sh ipley) 1.50 
I Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche) 2.00 
Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the 
[weed (Scope) * Sake 5.00 
t rt of Fishing (C amp) ; 1.00 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead) 4.00 
Fishing From the Earliest Times 10.00 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp)............ 1.00 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) . . 1.00 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll) 3.00 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet) ee 
ng With Floating Flies (C amp).. . 1.00 
I Fisher’s Entomology (Ronalds) .... 5.00 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll) Sat . 8.00 
Grin . the Story of a Pike . ee 2.00 
History of Fly-Fishing for Trout, A (Hills) 3.00 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden) 3.00 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll) 3.00 
History and Habits of Salmon, Sea 
Trout, Trout and Other Fresh-water Fish 5.00 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John) . 1.00 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill) 1.75 
Practical Fly-Fishing (St. John) 1.00 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 
Joh nson) gabbauesdousseees 1.50 
Sain on and Trout . 1.75 
Salt-Water Game Fishing (Brooks). .....2:c 1.00 
Science of Fishing (Holden) 1.00 
S Fish and Some Fishing . . 8.00 
Streamcraft (Holden) 2.50 
Tr Fishing for the Beginner (Clapham) 1.25 
Tr Fly-Fishing in America (Southard)....10.00 
Tr Lore (Smith) Re fy is 
Walton’s Lives and Compleat Angler............ 3.00 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
\ Trapping (Conner) 1.00 
A imping (Brimmer) 2.00 
B to Nature (Newkirk) 1.00 
B oods Surgery and Medicine (Moody) 1.00 
B ilows, Camps and Mountain Houses 
TOUT RTI ac cence decrees ckceevracienasdocevetdeceanaxe 2.50 
( Cookery (Kephart) ........ 1.00 
( p Kraft (Miller) .......... 1.75 
Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke) 2.00 
( Grab Cjessto) . o..3.-.:... . 3.50 
ng Out (Miller) 2.00 
Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).. . 2.00 
ind Trail Methods (Kreps) 1.00 
ng in Comfort (Donovan) . .60 
ng (Kephart) cates 
ng Out (A Manual on Organized 
oD ROC 2, SEERA SAL pea er RR 2.00 
g and Woodcraft (Kephart) . 8.00 
in Wilds (Hunter) 1.00 
) lls and Snares (Harding) 1.00 
ay (Harding) ace, 
yer’s Guide Cine) Se Segal . 2.00 
cts (Ahern) : ? 1.25 
arming CRNIIENIED Sooo co ccctcoeeecsences . 1.00 
f rade of America (Laut) ee ee . 6.00 
{ gz and Other Medical Plants 1.25 
( Timber Trails (Chapman) 2.00 
Manufacture of Furs and Skins 1.50 
Tanning Guide (Harding) 1.00 
Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 
rding) ; 1.50 
Splices and ‘Rope “Work (Verrill) 1.00 
( Tuising and Prospecting . 1.00 
ibins and Cottages 2.00 
e Man in the Woods Miller)... 25 
Booklet (Lamb) ‘ By £3) 
I arming (White) 1.00 
I capes g (Harding) 1.00 
Campcraft (Brimmer) 1.75 
Camping (Long) .... , 2.00 
Camping Book, The (Jessop) . 3.00 
‘ r Handy Book (Beard) 3.00 
( rman’s Handbook, The (Miller)........ 1.50 
g and Portaging (Wallace) .......... : 1.00 
il Trapper, The (Christy) Seen 
ng It Smoothly (Jessop)................- . 2.50 
~ of Trapping (Kreps) a 1.00 
s, Shacks and Shanties (Beard). 1.75 
- nan’s W seit The (Miller) ; paper, 
; cloth —_— 


Steel Traps (Harding) 1.00 
Taxidermy (Hornaday) £.00 
Taxidermy (Pray) 1.00 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce) 1.00 
OY SO ee re ee 50 
Tracks and Tracking ........... 1.00 
Trail Craft (Fordyce) .... : 2.50 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 1.00 
Vacation on Trail (Davenport) . 1.50 
Winter Camping (Carpenter) 1.00 
Woodcraft (Kephart) T5 
Woodcraft for Women... 1.00 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) 1.00 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING 
Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide 50 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols 6.00 
American Animals (Stone and Cram) ».00 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell) ».00 
American Hunter (Winch) 1.00 
American Rifle, The (Whelen) 6.00 
American Shotgun, The (Askins) 2.50 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard) 2.00 
Black Bears, The (Wright) . 1.35 
Book of the Pistol and Revolver (Pollard) 4.50 
Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing (Miller) 2.00 
Bullets’ Flight From Powder to Target 
(Mann) : 4.25 
Camp Fires in the “Canadian Rockies (Horn- 
Pore me 5.00 
Camp Fires in 1 Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 5.00 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer) 3.00 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott) 1.10 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt) ........ 1.75 
Grizzly, The (Mills) : 2.23 
Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 
(Shelley) 3.00 
In the Alaska-Y ‘ukon ‘Gamelan ds (McGuire) 2.50 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 
ES OS) ee eae 45 
ips Huntin’ (Ripley) .... 2.00 
Land of Footprints (W hite) Pa EF eS 2.00 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler) .......... é 75 
Modern Pistol, The (Winans) .. 2.50 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan).... 1.25 
Moose Book (Merrill) .... 6.00 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunte? 
PROMO decd sores tec . 8.00 
Our Rifles (Sawyer) 4.50 
Pistoi: and Revolver Shooting (Himmel 
wright), new and revised edition 00 
Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting 
and Fishing (Mershon) . 8.50 
Records of Big Game (Ward), 7th edition 14.50 
Rifle Marksmanship 1.00 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins) . 1.00 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller) 2.50 


Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller) 
Scatter-Gun Sketches (Bigelow) 
Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton)........... 
Shot Guns (Pollard) \ 


Sporting Firearms (Kephz art) 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis) 3.50 
Sporting Rifle (Winans) .. 3.50 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Cas- 

well) 1.00 
Still Hunter, The ’ 2.00 
Suggestions to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 1.50 
Tales of Duck and Goose Hunting (Hazel- 

ton) 2.50 
Trap ping Wild Animals in the Malay Jun- 

gles (Mayer) 2.50 
1 Se Sinaia Shot Martial ‘Pistols (Sawyer) 2.50 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon)... 5.00 
Wildfowlers (Bradford) on 1.00 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton) 2.00 
Wing Shooting and Angling (Eugene V 

CEE TIE Siac 250 


Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins). 5 . 1.00 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore) 4.00 
KENNEL 
Airedale, The (Haynes) 1.00 
Airedale, The (Bruette) 1.00 

All About Airedales (Palmer); paper, $1.10; 
cloth Sea ; 200 
Airedale, Setter, and Hound (Miller) 1.00 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 2.50 
Amateur’s Dog Book (Bruette) DO 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) ; paper, $1.00; 
cloth = 200 
Beagle, The (Prentiss) . 6.00 
Bloodhound, The (Williams) 200 
Boston Terrier, The (And All About It) 50 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle).... 1.00 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes) .... 1.00 
Cocker Spaniel, The ee 1.00 
Collie in America (Pickhardt) 1.00 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette) 3.00 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. S. ».00 
Foxhound, The (Williams) 1.00 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes) 1.00 
Haberlein’s Force Collar .... 2.50 
Hounds and Beagles 1.00 
Hunting Dogs (Harding) 1.00 
Modern Airedale, The nkenensnte moO 
Modern Bre aking 1.00 
Police Dog, The (Brockwell).................... 2 50 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes) 1.00 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) 1.00 
Sandy Oorang (Lytle) . 1.75 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes)... 1.00 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham) . 1.75 
Story of Jack (Lytle) 2.0.0.0... 1.50 
Trail Hound (Beck) 1.00 
Training the Shepherd Dog “(Kollet). ‘aoe 1.00 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, The 
(Shelley) ; cloth, $2.00; paper......... 1.50 
NATURAL HISTORY 
American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 
(Beard) 3.00 
American Natural History (Hornaday) 5.00 
Birds of Field, Forest and Park (Gilmore) 2.50 


Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 
the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed) 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 


Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed) 
Bird Life (Chapman) .. 
Minds and Manners of Wild Animals 


(Hornaday) 
Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills) 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills) 
Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke) . 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills) 


Watched by Wild Animals (Mills) 

Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke) 

Wild Life in the Rockies (Mills) atte 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Boat Building (Beard) 

Canoeing, Sailing and Motor’ Boating 

(Miller) 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 


(Pinkerton) 


Chinook Book, The 


How to Build a Fishing and Gunning S|} 
(Miller) 

Opening the West with Lewis and Clark 
(Sabin) 


Outdoor Photography (Dimrock) 

Outdoor Signaling (Wells) 

Outdoor Sketching (Smith) 
Rediscovered Country (White) 

Six Years with the Texas Rangers (Gillett) 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 
Vanishing Trails of Romance (Boyer) 


(Orders not accompanied by remittance will be sent C. O. D. Prices include Postage) 


City 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me the following books, for which I enclose 


) Or send by parcel post C.O. D. ( ) 


State 
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THEopoRE R. Huspack 


THE readers of Outdoor Life need no introduction to 

Theodore R. Hubback for his writings have appeared 
in this magazine many years. In this story he tells of an 
encounter with a large elephant in a Malayan jungle which 
came near writing finis to the life of this prominent sports- 
man and game conservationist. We have read of charging 
grizzlies and of fighting game of all species, but for a 
change in thrills nothing surpasses an account of the do- 
ings of a mad elephant, written by the man who expe- 
= rienced it. 











r" — —~Next Month’s Bag« a 
THE PASSING OF AN ELEPHANT : 











THE ALASKAN BROWN BEAR 1 

Dr. Witt CHASE 

HIS is the second installment of Dr. Chase’s story | 
which begins in this number. Next month the writer | 
gives us an insight into the life of the great Alaskan 
brown bear during the second and third years of its life. 
Dr. Chase has spent years in the study of this noble game 
animal and the observations he has made are not the 
result of reading what others have seen, nor of time spent 
in watching captive animals in a zoo; his knowledge has 
been gained by watching them in their native haunts, and 
by association with specimens he has taken for the purpose. 
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Book Reviews 


By the Editor 














lie in America, by Edwin L. Pickhardt; 
pages; illustrated; $1 net; paper binding : 
1 and Fancy Pub. Corp., "New York City. 
mprehensive treatise on the breeding, care 
anagement of the collie, with chapters on 
Origin and Descent of the Collie; The 
nism of Inheritance; Inbreeding, Line- 
ng and Outbreeding; Kennel Maintenance; 
the Collie Standard Simplified. 


by A. E. Hamilton; 30 pages; yenes 
nding; gratis; Athletic & Outing World, 
Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 
s little booklet of inspiration to the lover 
great outdoors is intended for free dis- 
ition by the publishers, and anyone who is 
rested in outing, camps, the woods or nature 


vise, 


fobins 


uld write for a copy to the address given 

eaking a Bird Dog, by Horace Lytle; 167 

pages; illustrated; $2 net; D. Appleton and 
mpany, New York City. 


( 


the 


ms and gradual progress. 
log biograney covering Mr. 


I 





| story 


this book on breaking a bird dog the sub- 


t is approached and handled from a different 


and on a different basis than can be found 
yhere else. It is not merely a collection of 
but is a running report of actual les- 
It is, in fact, a bird 
Lytle’s experience 


ries, 


lis own dog. 


Brightest Africa, by Carl E. Akeley; illus- 

ited: $5 net; Doubleday, Page & Co., Gar- 
City, N 5 

he writer of this volume has followed big- 


trails for a number of years as hunter and 
for the American Museum of Natural 
of New York City. This account of 


ralist 


s experiences ranges from a scientist-traveller’s 


on strange foreign land to stirring tales of 

rrow escape from an infuriated elephant’s 

rge and a bare-handed fight with an African 
} 


Native Trees, by Harriet L. Keeler; 525 
pages; illustrated; $3 net; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York City. 


if 


0 
M 


st the sort of book for the student of nature 
take into the woods for use in familiarizing 
self with the trees which he sees. This is 
the information that will be welcomed by 
amateur botanist, by such of the general 
as habitually live near fields and woods, 


| by all who feel that their enjoyment of out- 


life would be distinctly increased were they 
easily to determine the names of trees. 


ind Bass Fishing, by Ozark Ripley; 146 
es; illustrated; Sportsman’s Digest Pub- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

s work contains the result of over thirty 
of studying the habits of bass and fishing 
em in known and little known waters, and 
ff their breeding habits, with chapters on 
rods and other subjects of interest to the 
herman. 


Heavens, by George Ellery Hale; 88 
illustrated; $1.50 net; Charles Scrib- 
Sons, New York City. 
tten by the director of the Mount Wilson 
itory. The new 100-inch telescope at 
Wilson and the application of the spectro- 
ave brought many new factors into the 
nation of the dimensions and composition 
tial bodies, and the author has written a 
ry of the latest achievements in astronomy 
r and untechnical language for the gen- 


New 


ider, 

Grub, by Elon Jessup; 274 pages; illus- 
1; $3.50 net; E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
City. 


is volume the writer tells the prospective 
how to make up a list of adequate and 
foods and equipment; how to make a 
fire; how to clean and cook fish and 
ow to make a fireplace, an oven, an ice 
w to keep the camp clean and sanitary; 
nsure pure drinking water, and numerous 
lings that the camper is likely to find 
in trouble over. Moreover the motor- 
has not been neglected. 


by Sandy Herd; 246 pages; 
E. P. Dutton & Co., N. 


ling Life, 
ted; $5 net; 


collections of Alexander (Sandy) Herd, 
ginning as a barefoot caddy on the St. 


links, worked his way up to the open 
iship of Great Britain, and to an inter- 
reputation in the royal and ancient 


The many illustrations of famous golf 
and the three chapters of hints and in- 
S on practical golf playing, add much 
iterest and value of the book. 
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Coat 


Combination DOWN 


Raincoat 
and Warm Overcoat 


Men! Here is the most practical 
coat ever made, at a bargain price 
and only $1.00 down! Broad shaw] 
collar of best quality 4x beaverized 
lamb skin; and warm plaid blanket 
body and sleeve lining. Outer fab- 
ricisrippled submarine cloth witha 
coating of rubber between making 
coat absolutely stormproof. Smart 
stylish double breasted belted style 
with two large patch pockets with 
flaps and two muff pockets. 

Strapped sleeve. Length 44 inches 

Tan only. Sizes 34 to 46. 


6 Months 
to Pay! 


Have this serviceable combina- 
tion coat and never miss the 
money! Six months to pay our 
bargain price! Send only $1.00 
now — when you get the coat 
you’ll say it’s the greatest gar- 
ment youeversaw. Then if per- 
fectly satisfied take six months 
to pay for it! 


Order by No. F-8. Terms $1.00 
with the coupon, $1. = a month. 
Total price only $11.9 

(hn Bh. nin 


Elmer Richards Co. 


Dept. 1649 W.35th St., Chicago 


I enclose $1.00. 

Send Submarine 

CO DS 2 aE 
If I am not delighted with the coat I may 
return it and get my money back. Other- 
wise I will pay the bargain price on your 
terms; $1 with coupon and only $1.85 
monthly. Total price $11.95. 
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ht goods on credit “) “mail, tell us from whom. 
ut yourself, write on a piece of paper and enclose it with this coupon. 
ut the coupon alone, fully filled out will do. 


_That’s all we want to know and we’; e ready to ship the coat at once. Nored tape. NoC.0.D. 





If there is anything else 








“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS’”—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 


332 pages; illustrated ; 







Minn., 


DU MAURIER COMPAN 


$2.50 delivered ; 


“Would Be Cheap at $50” 


Says Navy Man **I cannot see,”” writes Mr. Harold G. Gould, of Northome, 


“‘how such a glass can be sold for anything like the price you ask; $50 
would be cheap enough for such a fine instrument.”’ 


A 10-Power Megaphos Stereo-Prism Binocular for only $ 2 y / 


By actual test this long range, Naval Officer type binocular equals the 

best German 10-power instruments selling for over $100. Large field of 

view with wonderful illumination and definition. Weighs but 20 oz. 

Central focusing with individual eye-strength and width adjustments. Amazing 
value. Complete with case and straps, prepaid, for only $27. Guaranteed satisfac- 
tory or money returned. 8-power glass similar to above, only $18.50. 

CATALOG FREE-—200 GLASSES—$1 to $125 


AMERIOA’S LEADING 
BINOCULAR HOUSE 


circular free. 


Address OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado. 
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Dept. 112, Elmira, N. Y. 
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“Chat a Gift 
for Christmas 


Could you bring more joy to the heart of the sports- 
man than to give him this Christmas a good rod, 


a perfect running reel or an assortment of the 
finest of fishing lines? 






Of course you will want this gift to be—not 
necessarily expensive — but something he can 
cherish and point to with pride. For this 
| reason your choice will be with these three 
leaders—Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, Meek 
and Blue Grass Reels and Kingfisher Silk 
Fishing Lines. 
Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs mailed 
free upon request. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
262 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn 


| Manufacturers of the famous Bristol Steel Golf Shaft 


| Pacific Coast Agents: 
The Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Kingfisher Silk Fishinglines 7 


De Luxe Fly Rod. 

Wound with silk, 
waterproofed, exqui- 
sitely finished; first guide 
and top fitted with finest agate, intermediate guides 
snake; cork handle with patented locking reel 
band. Extra tip joint with agate. 8% feet long, joints 
33 inches long. Weight 7 oz. Washable glove 
leather, silk lined case. Price $25.00 





*“*KINGFISHER” Slickest Casting Line for general 
fishing and bait casting. Close braided, strong, 
durable and smooth running. No waterproofing. 
50 yards to spool, 2 connected—100 yards in box 
Color—drab with small red check. Prices per 1% 
yards: 16 lb. test, $3,50; 25 Ib. test, $4.25, 


No, 2 ““MEEK” Ree! 
for light bait casting. 
Capacity 85 yards 
No 5 Kingfishet 
' Line. Diameter “4 

we plate. 1% inch 
= anata) length spool, 1% in. 
diameter spool head 


1% inch. Watch nickel silver, click, balance ! idle 
forward, screw off oil caps. Price, not jeweled, 


$30.00; ieweled, $36.00 
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The Alaskan Brown Bear 
Dr. Will Chase 
PREFACE 
The Alaskan brown bear is the largest of all living carnivorous which, I have no reason to doubt, they believed to be true. But 


land mammailia. 

It would almost appear that nature had designed this most 
wonderful and interesting of all animals for the capture and storage 
of energy, and that the animal’s sole object in life is the dissipation 
of this marvelous, superfluous energy. 

The development of the phenomenal strength with which this 
mammoth animal is endowed is beyond conception and almost un- 
believable to one who is not conversant with his strenuous life, 
natural haunts and feeding habits. 

Much misleading information has been advanced relative to the 
big brown bears of Alaska. Many writers and sportsmen have come 
to Alaska in quest of specimens of the big browns, sometimes spoken 
of as Kadiak bears, and have returned to the states after having seen 
only one or two bears, their hunting usually confined to one par- 
ticular locality and their entire experience occupying a period of not 
to exceed thirty or forty days, when they would make statements 


many of these assertions do not agree with the true facts and have 
caused no end of anxiety to those public-spirited men who are 
devoting a great part of their lives in an effort to protect and 
preserve for posterity what remains of America’s fast diminishing 
wild life. 

Let me state before going farther: I am a witness for the 
defense. The big brown bears of Alaska, as a species, I shall defend. 
But the exception which may occur in any and all species, the 
outlaw, I shall prosecute and exterminate wherever I shall meet him. 

My many years of experience with Alaskan bears have carried 
me to all parts of the great northland, and in this publication it has 
been my aim and desire to bring out facts which will not only be 
of interest to the layman and sportsman, but I trust my effort 
may also have furnished some food for thought and study which 
will be of value to the student and scientist as well. 

THE AUTHOR. 








A PRELUDE 


frORTUNE has been most kind in provid- 

ing the writer with many opportunities 
to watch and study the numerous species 
and color phases of the big Alaskan brown 
bears in their practically undisturbed and 
natural surroundings. At the time I am 
writing these lines there is living, and not 
so very far from my home, the most beauti- 
ful and superbly developed male specimen 
of what I consider the true type of Alaskan 
brown bear that it has ever been my pleas- 
ure to behold. I have seen and watched this 
wonderful creature on six different occasions. 
He appears at his best early in the month 
of June. Once I watched him from a dis- 


With a wonderful collection of Alaskan 
brown bear illustrations from _photo- 
graphs by the author and others. 


TYEE, THE Cus—Part I 


tance of less than 300 ya:ds for more than 
two hours. 


On this particular occasion, when he 


walked out on a big slide to feed on the tips 
of the tender sprouts of grass and I beheld 
him for the first time in all his majestic 
beauty, my thoughts went back to the coun- 
try fairs of my childhood, when the exhib- 
itors would lead those beautifully groomed 
stallions past the grandstand. 


But he was 





T ithor and C. E. Sykes. 2 
exy on——Alaskan Peninsula—in the spring 
ma financed it. Seventeen big brown 

Party. 


This is a photo of the largest brown bear killed by the Sykes 
of 1921. ’ 
bears—all museum specimens—were secured by this 
This bear was killed by Mr. Sykes and was hit nine times before he quit 


The author organized it and Mr. Sykes of 

















more beautiful than any of those grand ani- 
mals. He was magnificent beyond comparison. 

The sun shone brightly and its rays scin- 
tillated on his rich brown pelage, which was 
fanned by a gentle breeze that caused the 
long, gray-tipped crown hairs to ripple in 
profusion. 

He was squarely built, not sloping away at 
the hips as the grizzly and black species. A 
rich, dark mane adorned his neck and power- 
ful shoulders. His perfect head was so 
massive and hung so low that it appeared 
to swing from side to side as he moved 
about. He was rolling in fat and I could 
plainly see the great masses of muscle shift 
beneath his loose skin as he would move 
from place to place. He would raise his 
massive head from time to time and look out 
over the lowlands; and, standing thus, he ap- 
peared truly the monarch of all he surveyed 

I thought of the many years which had 
been required in the production and devel 
opment of this magnificent animal, and then 
how quickly he could be destroyed by a 
.nodern high-power firearm. Since that dav 
I have ceased to be a killer for sport. 

Since the discovery of my perfect speci 
men Alaskan brown bear I have visited his 
domain regularly every spring and fall, and 
as a rule it has been my great fortune to 
come up with him. The first two years he 
remained in the same locality, feeding on 
the same big slides and making the same 
pilgrimages from one mountain to another 
seemingly unsuspicious and confident of his 
surroundings. But in the spring of the third 
vear, after watching him from a distance of 
less than a hundred yards for nearly an hour, 
thru carelessness on my part he discovered 
my presence and became alarmed. I was 
endeavoring to reach a point from which | 
could photograph him when I almost stepped 
upon a ptarmigan nesting on the ground. 

When the ptarmigan arose from her nest 
with a whirr and emitted her peculiar metal- 
lic cackle the bear became instantly sus 
picious, and, raising his massive head, he 
looked directly at me. I stood as motion- 
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it could mean. I could 
not believe the bear in- 
tended a deliberate at- 
tack, but thought it best 
to be prepared. 

Judging from the great 
noise and commotion, 
the bear must have ap- 
proached within 200 
feet of where I was 
standing, altho I was 
unable to see him in 
the brush. Suddenly all 
noise ceased and I stood 
listening for a long time 
without hearing the 
slightest sound. Then 
without further provo- 
cation the bear gave a 
great snort, sounding 
more like the sudden 
escape of steam under 
pressure than any other 
sound I can liken it to, 
and dashed off thru the 
brush at right angles 
to the direction from 
which he had come,and 
continued to go at a 
furious rate as long as 
I was able to hear the 
breaking of brush and 
timber. 

It is my opinion that 
after having been first 
disturbed the bear had 
made a complete detour 
to obtain a_ position 
where he could get my 
scent. Then when he 
was satisfied that dan- 
ger was near he had 
made the mad dash to 
get away from it. 

The evidence all goes 
to show that previous 
to the time of this dis- 











The author beside the skin of brown bear killed by him on Hinchinbrook 
1919 


Island, Alaska, May 7, 


less as possible, but he continued to watch 
me and I could distinctly see the gristle on 
his nose and upper lip wrinkle and pucker 
as he endeavored to catch my scent. But 
what little wind there was came from the 
bear toward me, and his efforts were in vain. 
After standing thus for a few minutes he 
began to slowly move away, looking back 
from time to time as he proceeded up across 
the slide in a diagonal direction toward a 
big draw which came down to the slide on 
the opposite side from where I was standing. 
When he was nearly across the slide he made 
a sudden dash for cover, running as fast as 
he could possibly go. I was very much dis- 
appointed at not having secured his photo- 
graph, and disgusted for my carelessness, for 
which there was no excuse. I had discov- 
ered the ptarmigan on her nest before my 
bear had made his appearance on the slide, 
but in my anxiety to obtain the photo I had 
entirely forgotten her presence. 

While I stood debating what next to do 
my attention was attracted by a great dis- 
turbance high above me on the big slide. 
Rocks and dirt tumbling down the 
mountain side and, on looking up, 
bear making across the slide and headed for 
the timber which extended all the way up 
the slide on the side where I was standing. 
Soon he disappeared in the timber, but the 
continued and became louder and 
louder as time elapsed. The alders and un- 
derbrush were so thick I was unable to get 
a glimpse of the bear, but from the loud and 
ever-increasing racket I was convinced he 
was coming down the mountain in my direc- 
tion. I stepped out into an open place on 
the slide, rifle in readiness, wondering what 


came 
I saw my 


noise 


turbance the bear had 
made this particular 
slide his regular feed- 
ing ground and its vi- 
cinity his home for years. But since that 
morning I have never found a sign to indicate 
that he has ever returned to his old haunts. 

Last spring I discovered him feeding on a 
slide about seven miles from his old habita- 
tion. But he has become a mighty suspicious 
bear and is ever watchful and on the alert. 

At times I have thought of going and get- 
ting him for his beautiful skin. Then I 
think of this most magnificent animal as a 
part of the great rough and rugged mountain 
country in which he makes his home, and | 
cannot possibly bring myself to do it. As 
the shadows of life lengthen I find I am be- 
coming more sympathetic, and as the desire 
to destroy this wonderful beast comes upon 
me I cannot but feel that such an act would 
constitute an unpardonable crime. My feel- 
ings are so kindly toward this particular bear 
that I have endeavored to keep his where- 
abouts a secret, fearing some _ sportsman 
might discover and kill him. 

Each year I make my little pilgrimage in 
an endeavor to keep in touch with my per- 
fect specimen Alaskan brown bear, ever 
trusting that he may escape the eyes of man 
and remain undisturbed in his native wilder- 
ness, and that he may eventually die a nat- 
ural death amid the rugged mountains where 
he makes his home. 

When he does meet his end I sincerely 
hope I may be so fortunate as to obtain his 
skeleton that it may be placed in some mu- 
seum for preservation, as I am quite certain 
it will measure up to any specimen now on 
record. 

Perhaps some day I may have more to 
write about my untamed monarch of the 
wilderness. 





To live—to die—jfrom earth he cam 
To earth he shall return. 
His heritage--to propagate the sp 
+ *” * * 


H'c# up among the cliffs overlooki:. the 


broad Pacific, just below the summit of 

a rugged mountain on Kodiak Islan! jp 
Alaska, Tyee was born. 

The mother bear, a perfect specim f 


the big Alaskan brown, had for many years 
made this her winter hibernating home: ¢}, 
place having been chosen because 0! jt: 
commanding view and inaccessibility. |act 
third year in the darkness of her retreat, ; 
natural cave underneath an immense over 
hanging rock, and covered with many fee; 
of snow, she had given birth to the little 
mites which were destined by nature to per 
petuate the species—sometimes one, but ger 
erally two and occasionallv three. 

And such babes! Very little larger tha; 
the offspring of a common house cat and as 
destitute of hair as the new born of the raj 
With true maternal instinct the mother bear 
would cuddle and nurse these little blind 
rites with all the tenderness and _ patience 
that the most loving human mother devotes 
to her babes. For the first two weeks, or 
until their eyes were open, the little cubs 
were ever in contact with the warm furred 
body of the mother bear, she being ever 
watchful and careful not to crush them wit! 
the great weight of her immense body. 

Many long and dark days were yet to pas 
ere the warm spring rains and welcome su 
shine would sufficiently melt the blanketing 
snowdrifts, that the first rays of light mighi 
penetrate and disperse the darkness of th 
cavern into which the approaching winter 
had driven the mother bear more than four 
months previous. She, with the primitive 
instinct of her kind, in selecting a winter re- 
treat had chosen a place where she would be 
unmolested and could pass the long winter 
months in undisturbed sleep. There she 
would remain until the warmth and moisture 
of springtime had nourished the roots of the 
grasses and skunk cabbage and started the 
tender sprouts which would provide the re- 
quired stimulation to promote the function of 
the stomach after its long period of inactivity. 

Early in the spring of this particular year, 
1904, Tyee first looked out upon the world 
or that part of it which in years to com 
was to be his undisputed domain. By the 
first week in May he had developed into a 
most active little round bunch of fur, full 
of play of the roughest kind and most tan: 
talizing to his patient mother. 

Who would imagine, little mite that he 
was, the great strength, indomitable courage 
and unfailing endurance that was his herit- 
age, and that one day he would go forth 4 
lord and monarch, as rugged and fearless as 
the very mountains from which he came. — 

The warm chinook winds had now arrived. 
and the entrance to the cave had been en- 
larged until the mother bear could pass in 
and out freely. 





The warm spring sun had 
also kissed and smiled upon the mountain 
side opposite the entrance to the cave. 

Spring had arrived. 

As the days went by, Little Tyee became 
more and more restless and eager to reall 
farther from the winter home. In his ine* 
perience he could not realize that the mot! 
er’s feet were soft and tender and that sh¢ 
must make only short trips until such tim: 4: 
they were hardened. Then she woul: be 
able to start on her regular spring pil: 
age to the lowlands and valleys below 
quest of the many delicacies, in the wa © 
food, that nature had provided for the |i! 
life of the wilderness. 

In a few days the snow began to disa} 
from the ridges above the big cliff 
overhung the cave, and the mother 
made her way to the summit. There th 
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. is exposed and for days, with little 
Th t her side, she lay around on the bare 
1 places which were protected from 
id and basked in the warm sun. When 
ipproached the wind generally in- 
in force, and then she would gather 

s of the dry grass and sod and ar- 
them in such a manner behind some 

mound as to furnish a soft bed, as 

is a protection from the raw night 

During the day much of the time 

issed by the mother bear in digging 

ound squirrels and turning over rocks 

est of small bugs or other choice deli- 
icies Which might be hidden underneath. 

\leanwhile, little Tyee was every busy act- 
ng the part of the clown in the circus in his 
tempts to imitate the actions of his mother. 
Sometimes a ptarmigan or mountain grouse 
would whizz by and Tyee would quickly 
rise to his hind feet with a growl, ready 

| willing to battle. But in a few days he 
earned that the other little wild creatures 
f the earth and air would not molest him, 
and he tried on many occasions to approach 
ind get better acquainted with some of them. 
But it was of no avail, as all the little crea- 
tures would become alarmed and flee at the 
approach of a bear. 

As the days went by, other big bears like 
[yee’s mother made their appearance on the 
ridge, and one morning Tyee saw two little 
Cubs like himself. The mother bears kept 
ita respectable distance from each other, 
but the cubs gradually grew more friendly 
until one day Tyee ventured near enough to 
play with one of them. The little fellows 
would rise on their hind feet and box ex- 
actly as one sees the most expert boxers spar 
in the ring, and their science seemed as per- 
fect. When the play became too rough they 
would clinch, rolling over and over on the 
ground, snarling and biting, until they were 
ompletely exhausted. Then after a short 
interval of rest they would go at it again 
more roughly than before, the mother bears 
watching them from a distance but never in- 
terfering. 

Thus the days were passed until the snow 
had entirely disappeared from the ridges and 
the grass began to show green on the great 
slides where the rocks and snow had come 
tumbling down the mountain sides many 
years before. 

he mother bears would go down on these 
slides and feed on the tender shoots of grass, 
biting off only the tips. The little cubs were 
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always close by, rolling 
and tumbling in their 
play exactly like little 
children do when they 
are permitted to romp 
on the grass in the 
parks of the cities in 
springtime. At times 
they would stop and 
chase a bug or fly here 
and there, or turn over 
a rock—always on the 
move. 

The early morning 
hours always found the 
old bears feeding on 
the big slides, but when 
the sun arose and its 
warmth was felt Tyee’s 
mother would go to a 
nearby draw or gully 
where there was still a 
little patch of unmelted 
snow. Here she would 
stretch out on the cool 
snow and sleep until 


late in the afternoon, 
when, after nursing 


Tyee, she would again 
proceed to the slide 
and feed until the sun 
had disappeared and it 
began to get cold on 
themountainside. Then 
she would start down 
toward the valley, where 
she, with Tyee by her 
side, would roam about 
in the swamps all night, 

















tearing up moss and 
digging the sweet, ten- 
der skunk cabbage 
sprouts and bulbs of which all bears are very 
fond. When morning approached she would 
again return to the big slides up on the 
mountain side and feed until the warmth of 
the sun had again driven her to the little 
patch of snow in the nearby draw. 

The first time little Tyee and his mother 
made the trip down to the lowlands Tyee 
was given his initial lesson in discipline. In 
order to get to the valley below it was neces- 
sary for them to cross a small stream. The 
mother bear made her way across without 
paying any attention to Tyee and began to 
feed on the opposite side of the stream. But 
Tyee had never seen so much water before 
and he was afraid to splash thru as his 














brown cubs trying to make their get-away. 
right—a male 


Notice the large head of the one on the 





Three native sons of Alaska 


mother had just done. He ran up and down 
the bank and then began to whine and cry 
because he was afraid to cross. He would 
venture out until the water had reached his 
little stomach and then he would lose cour- 
age and run back, his cries and whines in- 
creasing in volume after each attempt. Fi- 
nally, when he was making a great fuss and 
becoming frantic in his efforts, the mother 
bear slowly returned to his side and, after 
licking his face until he was quieted, she 
again started for the stream. Seeing that 
Tyee was not following, she stood a little 
way from the bank and endeavored to coax 
him to follow. But Tyee was not to be 
coaxed into the deep water, for each time he 
would start and the water reached his stom- 
ach he would run back as fast as his little 
legs could carry him. 

After he had done this many times his 
mother came back to the water’s edge and 
tried to push him into the stream, very gent- 
ly at first. But Tyee got very angry and 
began to fight back as she grew more insist- 
ent, until finally the mother bear lost all 
patience and, lifting one great paw, she 
struck Tyee a blow which carried him from 
his feet and landed him far out in the stream. 
He turned and made an effort to come back, 
but the mother bear was making for him 
and in his effort to escape from her, who had 
never before struck him, he managed, with 
much splashing, to reach the opposite side, 
and, scrambing up the bank, ran into the 
brush. 

The mother came out of the water and 
again began to feed, but paying not the 
least attention to Tyee. Tyee would not 
come near her, but stood at a distance, pout- 
ing like a child and occasionally giving vent 
to a low growl, but still the mother bear paid 
no attention to him. 

After a time the mother moved on, Tyee 
following at a little distance. Finally they 
came to a place under some big trees where 
the moss was dry and soft, and here the 
mother bear lay down. 

But Tyee continued to pout and stayed 
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The cub at the left is an “Alaskan grizzly” 4 
“big Alaskan browns” from the Alaskan Peninsula. All are about eight weeks of age 


away from her, altho he now was tired and 
hungry. After a time the mother bear 
heeded his little whine and called to him in 
low, gentle grunts. Then, like a naughty 
child forgiven by its mother, he came close 
to her and nestled down by her side. She 
licked his little face as if in complete for- 
giveness and Tyee then buried his little face 
in her fur and partook of the warm, nourish- 
ing milk at her breast. After he had had 
his fill, happy and contented again, he cud- 
dled up as close as possible to the mother 
bear and was soon fast asleep. 

Mosquitoes and other annoying insect 
pests had by this time made their appear- 
ance, at first in small numbers, later in 
swarms that caused no ena of trouble to 
Tyee and his mother. Tyee in particular 
suffered greatly and was sometimes almost 
frantic in his efforts to get away from the 
terrible pests. When he and his mother went 
to the little patch of snow in the draw to 
rest and sleep during the heat of the day 
she would often brush the insects from Tyee’s 
face as he lay close beside her, and would 
gently lick h.s many hurts. Sometimes the 
mother bear would lie on her back when she 
slep, reaching up at frequent intervals and 
brushing away the mosquitoes by passing her 
forearms and paws over her face. Soon Tyee 
began to imitate the mother bear and learned 
to keep the pesky insects away by passing 
his little paws and forearms over his face 
from time to time exactly as his mother did. 

One day when they were down in the low- 
lands the mother discovered an old stump, 
at which she began to dig eagerly. Tyee, 
ever ready to pitch in and help, was digging 
and tearing away at her side, when suddenly 
there came from the stump a swarm of honey 
bees. They stung him on the nose, crawled 
into his ears, stung him on the bottom of 
his feet and under his stomach where the 
hair was thin. He cried, growled and fought 
in desperation, but of no avail; he could not 
get rid of them. In his frantic efforts he 
rolled over and over on the ground, but still 
the bees stayed with him. Then he executed 
another maneuver—running thru the brush— 
and in this manner he was soon free from 
his tormentors. But the hurts were still 
there. In moving about in his distress, he 
got into some soft mud, and when he found 
this soothed the burning in his feet he lay 
down in it and soon got relief, but his face 
was badly swollen and he could hardly see 
out of his eyes. After a time he very cau- 
tiously made his way back to the stump 


from back of Mt. St. Elias; the others are true type 


where his mother was busy eating something. 
When he had mustered enough courage to go 
up close to her she turned around and licked 
his little face. Then he tasted something 
nice and sweet and began to run out his 
tongue and lick his mother’s face. She then 
turned back to the stump and, after putting 
her paw into some thick, sticky substance, 
she would transfer it to her mouth and lick 
her paw. ‘Tyee, as usual, got busy and be- 
gan to imitate her and he soon had his face 
so smeared with the honey that those bees 
which still hovered about were unable to 
sting him there. Thus Tyee and the mother 
bear feasted until satisfied on the most won- 
derful of all the many delicacies nature has 
provided for the bear. 

This was the first food Tyee had ever 
eaten except his mother’s milk. When the 
mother bear had eaten on roots, sprouts, 
grasses or the little ground squirrels, she 
would not permit Tyee to eat of these, and 
when he attempted to do so she would cuff 
him and drive him away from such food. 
But he was permitted to eat the honey until 
he had his fill. When the honey was gone 
the mother bear found a nice, dry, mossy 
spot, where she lay down with Tyee at her 
side. For a long time they busied themselves 
licking the honey from their faces and paws 
and then they went to sleep. 

Thus the summer months passed. Tyee 
grew fast and was daily learning more of 
the little secrets of the denizens of the great 
wilderness. Gradually the mother bear per- 
mitted him to eat more and more of the dif- 
ferent kinds of food on which bears feed. As 
the season advanced she taught him to pick 
and eat the big, juicy salmon berries that 
grew in abundance on the hillsides, and she 
would occasionally take him down to the 
beach, among the sand dunes, where the wild 
strawberries were plentiful. But these pil- 
grimages were always made late at night 
when it was dark, and the mother bear was 
very cautious and watchful less they be dis- 
covered and harm come to little Tyee. 

Later in the season, just before the fall 
frosts, the blueberries ripened. These ber- 
ries were very plentiful near timber-line on 
the mountain side and there Tyee and his 
mother spent many hours each day in the 
berry patches. They would keep just below 
the edge of the timber where they could re- 
main under cover of the thick undergrowth, 
and eat berries until they were filled. Then 
they would curl up at the base of some big 
spruce tree and sleep thru the heat of the 
day. 


Late in September the cold rains hegap 
to fall and sometimes Tyee with his mother 
would lie in some well protected spot for g 
whole day without moving more than a hyp. 
dred feet so in any direction from their 
retreat. 

When the storm would abate and the a). 
mosphere clear up enough new snow could 
be seen on the mountain peaks, and with 
each succeeding storm the snow could be 
seen creeping farther and farther down the 
mountain. The nights were getting colder 
and frost began to make its appearance jn 
the more exposed places. 

Toward the end of October the mothe 
bear made her way toward the canyon which 
led up to the big cliffs, underneath which 
was the cave where Tyee was born. As 
the nights began to lengthen and get dark 
and cold the mother and Tyee passed more 
and more of their time in the big cave, se. 
curely protected from the cold winds ané 
snow storms which daily increased in fury 
The snow had now ceased to melt, but began 
to accumulate in big drifts where wind 
swept it from the overhanging bluffs, and 
gradually the entrance to the cave became 
blanketed over. 

The few days preceding the complete clos 
ing of the entrance the mother bear would 
only occasionally go outside, and then onl; 
a short distance to spots where the wind had 
blown the snow away and kept the moss ex. 
posed and she could find a few little berries 
that grew there. Then she would return to 
the cave and curl up and sleep, often for 
more than a day without awakening. 

Little Tyee could not understand why his 
mother was so quiet and he would cry and 
whine until he was completely exhausted 
But she would only give an occasional rum 
bling groan and sometimes stir a little, bu 
never entirely awaken. After hours of futile 
attempts to arouse her, Tyee would cuddle 
down beside her and with his little paws and 
nose buried in his mother’s warm fur would 
soon fall asleep. 

As time elapsed Tyee himself became 
more sleepy and would awaken only at long 
intervals, and then only to stretch his little 
legs, and after smelling around the cave 8 
little while would return to his mother’s side 
again and soon be as unconscious as she 
So the days passed, and after a short time 
Tyee would only partly awaken, and after 
nursing a little warm milk from the dormant 
mother’s breast would cuddle up as close a 
possible to her warm body and take another 
extended journey to the dreamland of little 
bears. 

At times the mother bear would become 
restless and groan and turn in her sleep 
But as winter advanced both she and Tyet 
became less restless and their sleep more 
profound. Their breathing became slow and 
shallow and the heart’s action very slow, and 
at last Tyee, like the mother bear, passed of 
into that state of oblivion which held him 
unconscious of all the joys and sorrows of 
a little cub bear. 


(To be continued next month.) 














This is an Alaskan big brown bear cub 4 out 
eight weeks of age—a beautiful specimen nd 
will make an enormous bear 
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[! WAS the good ship Alameda and her 
indly purser, Mr. Large, that gave me 
and my friend, George P. Taubman such a 
wonderful trip thru the inside passage from 
Seattle to Seward, Alaska, where I had ar- 
tanged to outfit for a hunt on the Kenai 
Peninsula. Mr. Taubman returned with the 
good ship to Seattle, thence by rail to his 
sunny southern California home. Mr. Taub- 
man has proved himself to be a most suc- 
cess’! hunter of big game by bagging and 
teaching the largest men’s Bible class in the 
wor He’s a young savior. 

‘usbands, wives and sweethearts, with 
tear ‘led eyes, blew kisses upon the soft 
breeves as we embarked from Pier No. 2. 
This day brought no joy, but two days 
‘ate’ all were most happy and there were 
mor than friendly meetings aboard. We 
steo' ed alongside and between hundreds of 
Sia’ (8 varying in size from “wee” ones to 
lar: ones, towering up thru fields of ice and 
sno’ and piercing deep the blue heavens. 
re were large, beautiful waterfalls, 
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Fires and Misfires 





Top—The sheep in 
wild wonder looked 
down upon our 
flapping tent. .. .” 

Center — “Its clear 
depths portrayed 
the beauties of its 
surrounding 
banks. .. .” 

Bottom — “Several 
moose came into 
the open to look 
us over. . Sia 





On the Kenai Peninsula 


Thomas Gilcrease 


Some camera studies and observations 
made of the Kenai moose and other 
game, during a big-game hunt on that 
peninsula, by one who had a ringside 
seat on more than one occasion 


small ones and some thread-like, streaming 
down the steep mountain sides and thru 
the dark-green firs and hemlocks to the sea 
—like always returns to like. Better be care- 
ful of our living. Salmon fishermen were 
netting along the way. Wild ducks flew for 
the next bay, while sea gulls floated lazily 
upon the cool breezes and the lonely cry of 
the loon was heard now and then. Aboard, 
rich gold veins were discovered, oil gushers 
brought in, great salmon catches made and 
marketed at high prices; large pulp mills 
were built and millions made; new towns 


created in the broad pass country; natural 
gas was being piped into the towns from 
new fields; Alaska was waking and claiming 
her own. Yes, card games and drinks were 
had in the cabins, stories were told, both 
good and bad. Men loved and were loved— 
and after leaving Ketchikan there were real 
big times, as Ketchigan is not a dry town— 
actually. Great glaciers, old almost as the 
mountains, were seen throwing into the sea 
many bergs, which floated around our ship. 
Sunsets were wonderful, beautiful and in- 
spiring and mountain peaks kissed the heav- 
ens. Snowstorms raged and the sea went 
mad. Soon the sunshine quieted all and we 
were glad, more than glad, to step on land 
which didn’t tilt, and to sit in a chair that 
didn’t rock, order T-bone smothered in 
onions, with French-fried potatoes on the 
side, and eat it with pleasure and keep it. 
That means a lot. 

At Seward, with kindness and pleasure, 
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they will give you a bed that after three 
nights with it you are in condition to enjoy 
a camp bed—and you will. Big-hearted folk, 
however. 

We left Long Beach, Calif., August 29, 
and we met my guide, Jack Lean, and one 
packer, Wallace McCreary, Wednesday eve, 
September 8. After getting provisions, we 
waited for the train to leave Saturday morn- 
ing, the 11th, which took us to Kenai Lake, 
twenty miles northwest. There we loaded 
our row boat and had a small gas boat tow 
us across the lake to its outlet, about twenty- 
five miles. On the way we passed another 
gas boat towing a barge with a horse on 
board. This boat was wrecked, drowning 
the owner. We saw a black bear on the 
mountain side eating berries. One mile be- 
low the outlet on the river we camped for 
the night and picked up another packer, 
Andrew Norlin, and our cook, Bill Williams. 
The morning of the 12th we started down 
Kenai River and had a fast and wild ride 
down to where it empties into Skilak Lake. 
Here we saw several large eagles, gray and 
baldheads, feeding upon salmon; crossed the 
lake to Kaiser’s cabin, where we secured 
some potatoes, carrots and the hind quarters 
of a big, fat sheep, and went on down the 
lake to its outlet and camped over night. 


On the 13th we made it down river to 
Kenai. Here we bought some more provi- 


sions from Bill Dawson, who is some charac- 
ter. He knew Frank and Jesse James and 
the Daltons and many other boys of the 
frontier—including Buffalo Bill. Some years 
ago Dawson went into his little store with both 
feet frozen, so Bill says, climbed upon the 
counter and asked for a hammer and chisel. 
Taking oif his shoes he remarked that a man 
was a fool to freeze his feet and should not 
have any toes, so he set the chisel on one. 
Down went the hammer and off went the toe, 
and so on until all were off. Then he took his 
razor and trimmed down to the live flesh. 
He has no ingrown nails to bother. Two 
small boys came in while I was there and 
purchased 5 cents worth of candy. They 
stood around and ate it and asked for an- 
other 5 cents worth, and Bill remarked, 
“Why inh didn’t you get a dime’s worth 
at first?” 


An Indian came in and asked for some 








Left—‘‘He proved to have a spread of 68 inches, with 


to each antler. .. 
Upper right—A glacier just above cam; 
Lower right—Our camp on the Kenai Peninsula 


nineteen points 


“You can’t have a d 
turned to walk out 


credit. Bill answered, 
thing.” As the Indian 


kind and tender. 


Kenai is on Cook Inlet, and as the water is dan- 
gerous for small craft, I asked the captain of a 
good-sized boat to take us to the mouth of 
Tustamena River, twelve miles distant. The cap- 
tain remarked that he would gladly do so if he 
could find his crew, which had gone ashore and 
Not being able to 


got drunk on home brew. 


Bill 
asked, “What do you want?” The Indian got it, 
as they always do from Bill, for his heart is big, 
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locate his men, we bucked it down Cook 
Inlet to the river with our Evinrude, making 
it just at dark. Here we camped over night 
at one of the Alaska Packers’ canneries. 
Mr. Jones was in charge and showed us 
every courtesy possible, for which I am very 
grateful. If all foodstuffs were canned as 
fresh and clean as are these salmon we 
would never be poisoned by eating canned 
foods. 

Morning of the 14th the tide carried us 
miles up stream, then we put jigger pole and 
rope on, lined up about two miles and 
camped. I'll never forget that evening sun- 
set as I sat leaning against a big birch tree 
(with its beautiful yellow leaves and over- 
hanging branches nearly touching the swift, 
blue, murmuring waters), gazing into the 
distant wonders of that magnificent ever- 
changing coloring upon the great snow-cov- 
ered Alaska range with old Mount Iliamna 
pouring its smoke into the picture of my 
dreams. To my back was the crackling 
camp fire. The smell of bacon floated past 
me and it seemed that all the world loved 
me and that I was loyal and grateful to it. 
A part of it all am I—tho small. 

Early morning of the 15th found us wad- 
ing and pulling up stream and as evening 
came on we tired, camped early, had a cold 
swim, big feed and a night’s rest. The 16th 
we passed some meat hunters who had two 
moose hanging near the river’s edge. Made 
Tustamena Lake at noon. Half way across 
we were caught in a storm, but made it 
into shelter over night. 

The 17th was calm, and noon found pro- 
visions stored and packs ready for trail. 
Here I left my Savage, taking my .30 New- 
ton with me. At 3:30 we walked up within 
fifty feet of three big black bears. Two of 
them standing up. Saying to myself, “T’ll 


take the three of you,” I pulled on the lar- 
gest one’s head, snapped, tried to throw in 
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another cartridge, but could not, and ind 
that the bullet of the first cartridge had 
stayed in the barrel. While the bear- rap 
away thru the woods I took from pa 
ramrod and punched out the bullet. 
these bears been brownies there could 
have been no story told. 

Several moose came out into the openings 
to look us over. They were just begiyyj; 
to shed the velvet. 

About 5 p. m. I found a young porky. 
which we had for supper. Had a short walk 
up the mountain side, saw a_ bear, three 
moose and could hear two bulls hooking uy; 
and down on dead trees, rubbing off the vel. 
vet and polishing their horns for the many 
big fights ahead. They are proud to parade 
before the cows with a big set of antlers, 
each one feeling confident his antlers wil! 
win for him every fight and the cows of his 
choice. He has not seen much of the cows 
since last spring when his antlers started 1 
grow, as he went away alone to some quiet 
place to grow them big, strong and shar 
pointed, as a surprise to his rivals and as 
an attraction to his cow friends. He is bi, 
fat, dressed in a coat of new hair; his ant. 
lers have grown hard and are being polished 
He is listening for the calls of his mates, 
which come to him about this time, and he 
is going to be the wonder of his kind. 

Eighteenth. Ate big cup of oats—rolled 
oats—two thick sheep steaks, some peach 
preserves, then, feeling like a wampus cat, 
I climbed up the mountain side, from where 
I could see four moose and a black bear. | 
worked my way up to within sixty-five fee! 
of the bear. As he was lapping up the blue. 
berries I pulled down on him, the cap fired, 
powder spewed and the bear ran; rifle half 
lowered, the cartridge finally fired. This 
seemed to interest the bear, so he stopped 
and stood on hind legs looking at me. | 
threw in another cartridge, leveled on him, 
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pulled and snapped. He beat it thru the 
ilders, while I said unkind things about the 
people who had manufactured the ammu- 
nition, 

The 19th. Looked over several nice rams, 
but they were not what I wanted. Also 
saw sixty-five head of ewes and small stuff. 
nped just below glacier in bad wind and 
snow storm. The sheep in wild wonder 
looked down upon our flapping tent, while 
moose stood looking at us and won- 
dering whether we were going to stay or 
love on. We stayed and he moved. A 
ick bear also was seen across the river 
feeding upon the berries. 
itieth. As a black bear was crossing 
AT slide 300 yards above us I fired at 
bullet striking low, again fired, 
D oubled up and began rolling down 
‘ow: | us and into the alders. Believing I 
hac im, we climbed up to where we ex- 
pec him to be awaiting us. Mr. Bear 
was ot there, but signs indicated plainly 
th : had fooled us by purposely rolling 
nto the alders, then making a safe 
al eedy get-away. I like his cunning, 
u g, and am glad he’s now feeding 
ups’ the berries. Perhaps I'll meet him 


nin he 


Ag We then climbed up thru and over 
4 cliff. At one place we were stand- 
I ct, our faces against the rocky wall 
wi -arcely enough footing to hold us. 
As lanced down along the rocky wall to 


er a half mile below, it seemed we 
st held there against the cold, barren, 
ro vall by the stiff, stinging wind. We 
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1.—“. . . he went away alone to some quiet place 
to grow them big, strong and_ sharp- 
pointed... .” 

2.—“. .. he has not seen much of the cows 
since last spring, when his antlers began to 
etow. ...” 

3.—“. . . he is listening for the call of his 
mates, which come to him about this 
Pe 

4.—‘ . they are proud to parade before the 


” 


cows with a big set of antlers... . 

5.—‘. . . each one feeling confident that his ant- 
lers will win for him every fight, and the 
cows of his choice... .” 








scarce could move safely and seemed we 
were not going to make the top. Realizing 
we could not go down over places which 
we had climbed caused our hearts to beat 
fast, and we became two hot specks there 
on the cold cliff. Reaching as high as I 
could I hooked just the tips of my fingers 
into a small crack in the rock, with footing 
only for the edge of my shoe sole and a 
scarce touch of my guide’s left hand, I took 
the chance and nervously we gained safety. 
Honestly, I'll never take another such chance, 
altho I swore it once before while hunting 
goats in British Columbia. Late afternoon 
we saw about 100 head of sheep playing and 
feeding around a beautiful lake. 
Twenty-first. Located several head of 
sheep and got up to a fine, big ram with 
much more than a full turn; just the prize 
I had long worked and looked for. I pulled 
down on him with the driving snow pelting 
my face and snapped; threw in another and 
snapped, and repeated this until I had 


snapped fifteen cartridges, being all I had. 
I raised up cold, hungry, cursing and sick 
at heart and watched the sheep lope away 
across the mountain side. I made my way 
back down the mountain side across the can- 
yons and thru the alders to camp. I ordered 
lots of hot mulligan, joked with the boys 
and threw into the river four boxes of am- 
munition. Sent Andy back to the lake after 
my trusty little Savage. Next afternoon at 
2 o’clock Andy arrived with the rifle, some 
butter, preserves and dried apples. We had 
been watching some rams all morning, so we 
started right after them and found one to be 
a nice one, which we packed to camp. I'll 
tell you it’s nice to have a gun and ammuni- 
tion that will shoot. 

Twenty-third. One of the boys went after 
some of the meat which we could not pack 
in, while guide and I located some more 
rams, and after looking them over we took 
one, waved to the boys in camp to come for 
him, then located between fifty and sixty 
rams in one herd, and about 400 yards away 
to our right were about the same number of 
ewes and small stuff. We watched these 
rams all afternoon. Two of them staged a 
real battle for us by standing on hind legs 
and swinging themselves into each other. 
The crash of their horns sounded like hit- 
ting two big rocks together. The crack of 
their horns is yet resounding in my ears. 
Some of them were lying down chewing 
their cud, while others played by butting 
each other. We took some pictures at 100 
feet which are fairly good. Leaving them, 
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we hurried down across the glacier and into 
camp. That night, just as our eyes be- 
came heavy, all sat up in bed at the same 
time, listening to the breaking of frosty 
twigs outside and believing that a bear was 
after our fresh meat. I took my rifle and 
stepped outside, but couldn’t see anything. 
Next morning we located some sheep across 
a large glacier, crossed it to within 100 feet 
of the mountain side, where going became 
impossible (owing to great crevices in the 
ice), causing us to back-track to camp. 
Twenty-fifth. We looked over some nice 
rams at about 100 feet distant, but finally, 
deciding that they were no better than the 
ones we had, we let them go. I'll never for- 
get seeing one big old ram standing on the 
very top of the highest snow-capped peak 
making a survey of the surrounding country. 
To me the sheep has the most wonderful 
home of any animal. This day we must 
have seen 150 head, also a wolverine. 
Twenty-sixth. Moved camp. Took from 
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mountain some ptarmigan and put in 
skins to be mounted. Arrived at the lake 
on 27th. 

Twenty-eighth. Washed clothes, shaved 
and had bath. Got an eagle and put in 
skin. 

Twenty-ninth. Went down lake about 
twelve miles. At noon we had started 
into the moose country and had not gone 
far when we saw one bull and two cows 
near the trail. A few minutes later a lost 
calf came running toward us and up to 
within twenty yards, bellowing like he 
was badly hurt. Fifteen minutes later we 
met a big bull on the trail at a distance 
of about sixty feet, having a spread of 
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about fifty-nine inches. He almost refused to 
give us the trail. The weather became cold 
with a sleet,so we camped. Next morning we 
had not gone far along a well-beaten moose 
trail when we came up to within forty yards 
of a bull and cow, the bull having a spread 
of about sixty-one inches, fairly heavy, with 
twelve points to antler. About noon the 
bulls were heard grunting in every direction 
and the old cows bellowing as if they were 
dying. We camped here on a small lake 
and could see several moose within a few 
hundred yards of the camp. One old bull 
came quite near and we tried to photograph 
him, but seeing the boys at work he ran. 
On the lake some big mallards were playing. 
After having lunch we went out among the 
moose, looked over about eighteen bulls, 
but none going over sixty-one or sixty-two 
inches, and not very heavy, some having very 
freakish antlers. Cows were everywhere. 

Thirtieth. Saw about twelve bulls and 
forty cows. 


October 1. Saw about same numier y 
day before. While I was trying to ‘ake , 
picture of an old bull eighty feet away hp 
saw me just as I stepped out into an open. 
ing. Seeing that his eyes were focused upop 
me I stopped and stood silently still. No 
being sure that I was a live object he kep; 
his eyes upon me for some time, then started 
walking toward me, grunting low, coarse 
penetrating sounds from deep down his 
stomach way, by the jerking upward of his 
stomach. I stood still and he, thinking tha; 
what he saw move must have been the move. 
ment of a limb by the breeze, stopped 
Yet, undecided as to what he had seen, kep: 
his eyes on me and again grunting he 
walked slowly toward me. At fourteen fee 
away he stopped, grunted, turned, bowed his 
side in, swung his big antlers around and, 
seeing that I was deathly still (without), 
he decided that I was a stump (tree stump), 
turned and walked back into his herd, which 
stood and lay in the timber about ninety 
feet away. 

Second. Saw about seventy-five head. 
Got some good pictures at distance of fif 
teen to thirty-five feet. While we were siz 
ing up some bulls, and especially two of 
them while they were milling around with 
fourteen cows, just to our left a cow waded 
into a small lake to drink, with a young bul) 
following close behind, making a wonderful) 
picture, which we began to try for, but be. 
fore I could get it two bulls started fighting 
and we started toward them. At the same 
time the two big ones we had been looking 
at in the herd to our right began to crash 
into each other. We stopped and of all the 
echo of crashing horns we heard then. For 
ten or twelve minutes they crashed into each 
other, going down on their knees and being 
rushed backward over logs and _ against 
quaking aspen trees. Filled with wild, mad 
passion, they would rush at each other from 
a distance of twenty-five feet, smashing each 
other as no other animal could; then the 
would spar for each other’s sides, trying t 
bore deep into the guts of the other; then 
they would turn away as tho they 
were leaving and of a sudden 
would wheel, crashing into the 
other, as each was always met 
half way; there were no sur 
prises. A bull came running ou! 
of the spruce timber and up tc 


Top—‘‘We found one to be a nice 
one which we packed to camp. .. 
Center—“‘We had a small gas boat 
tow us across Kenai Lake: to its 

eutiet.... °° 
Bottom—“After looking one of them 
over we took him... .” 
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tin a few feet of the fighters. After see- 
them smash each other he decided he 
better keep clear, and he did. 
‘his cow and young bull which had been 
the lake came up to within seventy feet 
‘ us as we were watching the fight. I’m 
ry that I can’t make plain the many in- 
esting things which I saw. After the fight 
yas over we saw the winner as he came back 
to the herd, the loser going into the heavy 
mber. One-third of the winner’s left antler 
| been torn away and most of his points 
vere broken. One long point dangled along- 
side his jaw. He had a large opening torn 
n his shoulder and was bleeding. His neck 
vas punched full of small holes, hair being 
wads, and his face was badly peeled. 
hirty minutes later we found a new herd 
and chose a bull. My Savage wouldn’t jolt 
him, but weakened him. He waded into the 
lake and swam. At half way across he be- 
gan to go down and down until all was un- 
der except his horns. At three-fourths of 
the way across the horns were under, then 
‘ame bubbles and he kicked his last against 
the bank. After pulling him in and resting 
his antlers on the bank we started for camp, 
as it was almost dark. Next morning we 
went back to the lake and there spent the 
day. It is small, deep, cold and calm. Its 
clear depths portrayed the beauties of its 
surrounding banks and seemingly did not 
want to give up to us our trophy. Just be- 
fore reaching camp with it we saw a bull on 
the trail about thirty yards away, so I picked 
up a dead stick and brought it across the 
antlers of our moose. The old boy on the 
trail, thinking he had found a herd, stopped 
and challenged us back by hooking his ant- 
lers into the brush, and pawing the ground, 
until we had advanced within forty feet of 
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him. Then he decided to size up his next 
victim. He did, and was some surprised 
bull, and I must say showed yellow by his 
unusually quick get-away and the noise he 
made going thru the brush. 

The 4::. Took sleeping bags, some grub 
and started out to get a big one; saw sev- 
eral cows and bulls, but not the big one. At 
noon we left bags and grub on a small 
stream. As we started from there we heard 
the breaking of brush and the thud of fast- 
moving feet. A few seconds later a cow 
moose was within seventy feet of us and a 
few feet behind her was a bull, both going 
full speed ahead. The bull was trying to get 
the cow away from the herd, which was a 
short distance behind. Thirty minutes later 
we were nearly run down by another bull 
and cow, the bull coming within four feet 
of me. Saw several bulls, but none going 
better than sixty-one or sixty-two inches. 
Returning to our bags, we found them to be 
very soft and comfortable thru the night. 

Next morning, the 6th, we had real luck. 
Twenty minutes from camp we located a 
big boy trying his best to keep to himself a 
herd of six cows. Was he selfish or a great 
lover? They finally got away from him, 
going into the timber, where we found 
several bulls milling around thru a herd of 
cows. After looking one of them over care- 
fully we took him and he proved to have a 
spread of sixty-eight inches, with nineteen 
points to each antler. We returned to our 
camp on the lake. 

Seventh. Made our lake camp after a 
hard day’s tramp in the snow and rain. 

Eighth. Washed clothes, bathed and took 
a big porky to mount. 

Ninth. Crossed lake down river to the 
inlet. We were two and a half days going 
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up this stream, with only two hours going 
down. Some boat ride! 

Tenth. Our gas boat didn’t arrive until 
night, so we loaded our provisions aboard 
and started across the inlet next morning 
at 5 o'clock, arriving at the mouth of Gre- 
cian River at 5:30. Not being able to land, 
we stayed aboard that night. Next morning, 
the 12th, we took some foodstuff and my 
sleeping bag and started for a cabin eight 
miles toward the foothills. Going was hard, 
as it snowed several inches the night before 
and alders were thick. Nightfall found us 
on the edge of a big swamp. Not knowing 
where the cabin was, we made camp. I 
mean we dragged up some logs and built a 
fire upon the snow, then broiled some sheep 
meat over fire and ate supper. We didn’t 
have a knife, fork, plate or frying pan, noth- 
ing but canned goods, as we expected to 
make the cabin. I must say that this seemed 
to be an example of roughing it. Next 
morning guide looked about for the cabin 
in vain, so I thought it time to go back and 
get a camping outfit, as I didn’t want us to 
become night prowlers. I believe the boys 
will pack their bags hereafter when on trail. 
Getting back to the boat in a bad snow 
storm, the captain advised us to go to An- 
chorage with him or stay there until next 
spring, and of course we went with him, 
being nearly shipwrecked in bad wind and 
snow storm. There were two other such craft 
as ours went down, also three row boats, hunt- 
ers losing their entire outfits. We were happy 
to arrive at Anchorage just in time to get the 
last boat of the year out for Seward. 

The people of Seward are very kindly and 
will give one the best they have. Alaska’s 
best guides for Kenai Peninsula are Andrew 
Berg of Kenai and Andy Simonds of Seward. 








Real vs. Fake Game Pictures 


(THERE has been a great enlightenment 
the last few years regarding our wild 
animals, birds, fish, forests, flowers, insects 
and all the outside world, but there remains 
a great deal more to be done and understood. 
lo educate the great majority who would like 
‘to know what should be done to keep our 
wild life from extinction and our forests 
from destruction the man who takes pictures 
n the wilds can do a tremendous lot of 
zood. People will get a different impression 
than the one they have today. Hunters like to 
try to make people believe that if they go 
nto the wilds they stand a good chance of 
eing torn to pieces by hungry wolves or 
hugged by grizzlies, and only brave men can 
hunt. It is true that a few men have been 

killed, but it is generally their own fault. 
Cornering a wounded grizzly and having 
in jam might lead to trouble for the hun- 
Even coming suddenly on an animal 
ht make him attack. I was crossing a 
p, brushy gully late one evening and al- 
t_stepped on some animal. It must have 
n a black bear that had been feeding 
¢ the edge of the streamlet. He made an 
il row getting out of there, smashing the 
h right and left. He first tried it up 
hill, but decided the going was better 
other wav, so he beat it down past me 
in. In the meantime I had gotten to 
‘er ground and had my ax out. If I had 
1 killed there would have been a great 
of how some big grizzly had fol- 

d me. 

Vhen I am prospecting and do not want 
e game I always try and travel with the 
You would then think there wasn’t a 
ig thing in the woods, as once they scent 


A. W. A. Phair 


man they are gone, grizzlies and all. If one 
is traveling against the wind he will often 
get right up to game. A hunter knows what 
wind means to success. In time people will 
learn to realize what a beautiful thing a wild 
animal is and how desolate a country can be 
where the game has been killed off. Twen- 
ty-five years ago this part of British Colum- 
bia teemed with game. One could see 2,000 
or 3,000 deer in an afternoon’s ride; in the 
goat country bands of 100, and bands this 
size in every valley. There were lots of 

















Front row in the balcony 


bands of sheep of 200 and 300. Twenty 
eight bears have been seen in one day. 

There is still quite a little game in spots, 
but on the beaten trails one can now travel 
for days and hardly see a track, and this 
thru the wilds 40 and 50 miles from any set- 
tler. In places there were game trails for 
miles that looked like wagon roads. People 
who did not see this cannot believe that there 
had been so much game here. What little 
is left will go, too, unless the public wakes up. 

Some might say I was a natural born 
hunter. At an early age I mixed with men 
who were real hunters, many were guides, 
and I spent all my spare time in the hills 
with these men. These men had opportuni- 
ties of knowing game in the wilds as men 
will never again. They had hunted with 
muzzle-loaders and killed many grizzlies with 
.44 Winchesters. One had started out hunt- 
ing on the Peace River when about twelve. 
Another had forty-two bears to his credit. 

At an early age I realized that hunting 
was not the sport attributed to it by those 
who were regarded as mighty hunters. I 
grew tired of killing before I was a man. 
Today I would like to turn all who hunt 
with a gun into men who hunt with a cam- 
era. I do not say that hunting under proper 
conditions is not good sport, but in most 
cases it is cruel in the extreme, barbarous 
and cowardly. 

Most of us have had the experience more 
than once in our lives of some man coming 
along with a gun and shooting some inno- 
cent little animal; it might be a deer that 
is a town or rancher’s pet, or a bear that 
miners or loggers feed. 

A cunning old male animal fully able to 
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take every advantage of what he knows by 
instinct and knowledge, hunted in the proper 
season, is a trophy not to be sneered at, and 
one who hunts animals under these fair con- 
ditions will have his work cut out, even with 
the new deadly weapons at his disposal. 
There is nothing in shooting the biggest 
vrizzly as he sits on a river bank vying with 
the little black bear fishing for salmon in 
the fall, but take this same animal in the 
spring when his coat is prime and he is in 
his own country and you have a different 
story. Perhaps it will be the bear that will 
have the story to tell. 

The same applies to the shyest of animals. 
There are seasons when they do not act as 
wild animals, and leave themselves open for 
anyone to kill. I’ve just read of a band of 
deer wandering right into a little border 
town. Some people immediately went out 
and shot them all down. Very often the 
most highly educated men do things in the 
hills that Indians would never dream of 
doing. 

| was out once and heard a great bom- 
bardment. I soon met a dentist coming 
down the trail with his rifle. He seemed to 
be in great spirits. He said he had just 
killed a goat. He took us back and showed 
us a little white speck almost a mile up on 
the mountain side. He said that was the 
goat that he had killed. We asked him how 
big it was. He said this was as close as he 
had been and it could stay there for all he 
cared, as he wasn’t going to scale that moun- 
tain for any goat. As it was it is hardly 
likely that he touched it, as when goats hear 
a noise they do not understand or are unable 


Taken by a farmer who hunts with a camera 
Bill doesn’t lose any time in making a get-away after looking over the situation. 


Rubberneck ! 


to locate they often remain gazing apparently 
into space for hours at a time. He might 
have wounded it and left it to die a linger- 
ing death. I suppose he wanted a story to 
tell when he got back to his club of having 
so many shots at a goat. 

A German baron who was an extremely 
bad shot was out here with one of our 
guides. After firing some dozens of shots 
into a band of goats and not touching a 
hair, he sat down for a rest and piled the 
empty shells in a heap, remarking that that 
would be a mark of civilization. The guide 
answered: “A monument to some d—— bad 
shooting.” 

If the law compelled hunters to follow all 
game shot at and find out what their bullets 
had done it would put a stop to such shoot- 
ing as often goes on at present. If our den- 
tist friend could not get close enough for a 
killing shot, or was too lazy or incompetent, 
how much more satisfactory if he had let. the 
goat alone, saved his shells and taken a 
picture of the mountain so he could point 
out to his friends where he had seen the goat. 

Many sportsmen are beginning to realize 
that the camera is mightier than the gun, 
and the results are so much more satisfactory 
and lasting. Your kill is bloodless; the ani- 
mal suffers no pain; there is no wounded 
animal to follow; you need not wonder if 
you are breaking some game law; no harm 
is done. If conditions were right you have 
a picture that will be a pleasure to yourself 
and many. Your trophies are not a lot of 
glassy-eyed mounted heads or skins for moths 
to destroy. Then how many animals are 
killed which are not even worth bringing 




















home. If people do hunt they should pass 
a hunter’s examination, as there are so many 
who shoot at the first thing that stirs in the 
bushes, and if they haven’t killed their dear- 
est friend they have probably destroyed or 
crippled some innocent little animal of no 
use to them. You don’t have to be a hunter 
to enjoy trying to get photos of wild animals. 
There is no closed season; no game laws to 
think of; subjects everywhere in the woods 
and fields. One does not need to be a pro- 
fessional with his telephoto lens. An ama- 
teur with an ordinary hand camera will have 
just as good sport, and perhaps better. Not 
many will get the grizzly or the mountain 
sheep, but there are lots of easier things to 
start on, and just as interesting. With rifles 
down to such perfection it is not so hard to 
get within shooting range of big game, }u! 
to get a good picture means getting within 
few feet of an animal and all conditiv: 
have to be right, as hand cameras won't kil 
except at the closest range. 

The animal has so much in his favor, e 


, 


ears and nose—and he uses these to h 
great advantage that some say it is instinct. 
Sometimes when I look my pictures ©: er 
and remember how hard it is often to « n 
LV 


get within rifle shot, I wond r how I re 
got so close.. I know what. it is to sp« 1d 
hours in stalking a band of mountain shi 


and then when everything was almost re. |¥ 
to get a snap have something go wrong 4 
the band beat it off to the next mount’ © 
Then wild animals blend so well with 


4 


backgrounds that often they are hardly 
cernible. 
When I started out to picture game Id 














rent ideas than what I have today. I 
ed the first hand camera in town, and 


yo. can imagine my joy when the great 
vizzly hunter, the man with the forty-two 
bears to his credit, made me an offer to 


me into an unknown country where the 
Indians were afraid to go and where full- 
n grizzlies ate each other for lunch, 
sometimes (?). Well, I started out with 

| intentions. My camera was a box af- 
fair, using glass plates. It had to be loaded 
in the dark-room and to be carried gingerly 
for fear the mechanism would go wrong. If 
Frank, the hunter, had known the limitations 
of a camera, or I the elusiveness of a grizzly, 
we would never have made such a rash bar- 
gain. That was thirty years ago and I have 
not completed my part of the bargain yet. 
Perhaps Frank lacks a little, too, and our 
chances are getting worse every year. 

The bargain was that Frank was to take 
me within picture distance of the biggest 
grizzly eating grizzly that ever wandered 
thru the Cascades and I was to 
picture him. Frank also guar- 
anteed to shoot him in the eye 
if he got closer than 5 feet, and 
after hearing of all the bears 
he had killed at 3 feet I thought 
I'd take a chance. Probably 
Frank thought a fair distance 
was a glimpse of Mr. Bear feed- 
ing in an alder bottom at 150 
yards—a sure kill for our .45-70 
Winchesters. My idea of a good 
picture was to have Mr. Grizzly 
pose in the bright sunlight for 
a quarter of an hour or so at 20 
feet, while I figured out how 
he would look the best. Bears 
do not care for the bright sun 
and feed in the morning until 
about 10 and come out again 
about 4 p.m. on hot spring 
days. We both have mére up- 
to-date ideas now and will prob- 
ably fall for a telephoto lens, 
as there are very few places or 
times when a bear can be photo- 


£r iphed. 

One might have a_ better 
chance on the coast rivers when 
the salmon are running, but 


this is in the summer and fall 
when bears are in their bathing 
tights and have left off their 
fine fur coats. Bald spots and 
patches of hair here and there 
do not improve their beauty. 
One gets a great setback when 


he develops a negative expect- 
ing to find a life-sized picture, 


only to find a small speck, per- 
ha 


too small to even show in 
largement. 

Qur first trip was thru 200 
of unexplored country. I 
-d my camera in my hand, 
going over 20-foot wind- 

Our ardor soon cooled 
We had seen thirty-two 
the first day in the bear 
v, but we were a long 
from getting a picture. [ 
rrv to say that after a few 
trials we became barba- 
and slew three grizzlies. 
rought their skins to camp 
iade them sit for their 


its. 





years rolled on we grew 
nt trying to picture goats 
‘tr, and now include in our 
legitimate big game for 
imera, fish, butterflies, 
els, birds and even rare 
‘ain flowers. Some pictures 
sy to get; at other times 
vill game every dav 
it a chance to get a pic- 


see 
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ture. Like fishing, at other times one will be 
extra lucky, and even a greenhorn will stum- 
ble on all kinds of chances, and that is what 
makes things so interesting. But one who un- 
derstands the habits of game will have the 
best chances. He also must understand the 
hunter’s rules about getting to windward, 
moving with undue noise, keeping out of 
sight, especially avoiding skylines and wait- 
ing for the right chance to move. 

One can take hunting as easy as he wants 
or he can make it as strenuous as any young 
fellow would want. It often means climb- 
ing mountain after mountain, torn clothes, 
sore feet, aching muscles, wood ticks, mos- 
quito bites, no food for a day or two, stay- 
ing out all night without blankets, and dis- 
appointments. 

One many fake 
rather spoils things for the 
the trouble of getting the 
One picture shown here is 
of what I mean. Here are 


sees so pictures that it 
one who goes to 
genuine article. 
a good example 


two goats taken 








Circle—The end of the hunt for the 
Lower left—Good morning! 
Lower right—Real goat country. 
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on top of their shed. Dirt has been piled 
on the roof to make it look like a mountain 
side. I have photographed lots of goats, and 
in the early days got right in amongst a band 
of a hundred, but when I saw this picture 
I felt I had better quit, as it looked too 
close for me. 

It is sometimes hard to tell a real picture 
from one taken in a park, and this is what 
makes people so indifferent to really mar- 
velous pictures. Goats make nice pictures. 
It often means a lot of stiff climbing up 
steep cliffs, but once one gets up to where 
they are his chances are good, if it is not too 
dark a day. Goats have few enemies, but 
about twenty-five years ago the cougars came 
into this part of British Columbia and almost 
exterminated all the game. The game de- 
partment was informed, but moved 
slowly. 

One of my best pictures was taken when 
I was out prospecting for gold quartz. It 
was a beautiful bright morning and we had 


too 


man who hunts with a gun. 
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Mountain goats 


climbed earlv to timber-line. Two goats 
were on a bluff above usa few hundred yards 
away. They were trying to figure out what 
kind of bears we were. They looked like 
snowballs against the black, rocky back- 
ground. If I had been out to kill what won- 
derful bull’s-eye they would have made. I 


started to make a sneak while my partner 
went on with his work of breaking a stone 
here and there as he made his way slowly up 
the hill. I crawled from ledge to ledge, 
keeping out of sight as much as possible. 
Their home is among crags, where they are 
safe from grizzlies, wolves and coyotes. It 





was no picnic getting up, as goats are -e« 
dom found in easy places. 

One of the goats got nervous and clim'jed 
to a higher peak. The others stood appar 
ently gazing into space as if hypnotized 
Several times he walked out on the green, 
grassy slope and took a few bites of his {a 
vorite grass, but he always returned to his 
lookout and did some more gazing. He was 
not content. I approached carefully when | 
thought he was busy thinking hard. 

I took a snap every now and then. he 
wind was right. Now came the critical mo 
ment as I approached in plain sight, and i) 
was not until I was within a few feet that he 
took any notice of me. He studied me for 
few moments. The moment that feels like s 
year. I did not know what he was going t: 
do. It would be no fun to be chased down 
a bluff by a nimble goat with horns a foo! 
long and as deadly as a bayonet. He must 
have winded me, for I could see he had de 
cided to get away. I went after him and got 
another snap as he was in full retreat. A 
friend hunter of mine titled the picture 
“Off for Real Goat Country.” 

There are 1,000 miles of British Columbia 
fit for nothing but mining and game. [i 
the hunters who have bungled the game 
question will not do anything to preserve the 
game, let the camera men do something 
worth while, so our children will not live in 
a country destitute of wild life. 





Nez Perce Legend of Creation 


Translated by 
Major Charles S. Moody 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—I am herewith sending you my interpreta- 
tion of the Nez Perce legend of creation in the hope that you may 
be able to find a page for it in Outdoor Life. You remember, of 
course, that I spent my earlier years among these people, and ac- 
quired from them their tribal history, legendary lore and tradition, 
material which I have long wished to find a publisher for, but un- 
fortunately the only interest the general public seems to have in the 
Indian is to exploit him for selfish gain. We tear his home away 
from him, render him destitute, then hire him as a drawing card for 
some of our national playgrounds, very much as we cage up a wild 
animal for the gaze of the curious.—Chas. S. Moody, M.D. 


[N the valley of the Clearwater, near where the village of 

Kamiah now stands, lies a great half-round stone with a 
gash in its side which, the Nez Perces say, is the heart of IIt- 
we-we-tsix, a monster that lived there ages ago long before the 
Indians came to inhabit the region. II]t-we-we-tsix could blow 
from his nostrils a smoke that stupefied everything that came 
near. Countless numbers of woods creatures had been stupefied 
and had fallen into the capacious mouth of the monster that 
lay chained to the earth by its heart. One day the woods people 
held a council on a hill not far away to decide what they 
should do to rid the earth of this devastating fiend. Coyote, who 
had just arrived, after having acted as referee in the battle be- 
tween Heat and Cold (another legend), sat on a rock not far 
distant and listened to the discussion, for all birds and animals 
then had the power of speech. Coyote said nothing, but after 
they were all thru and had reached no conclusion, he told them 
that if they would allow him he would accomplish what they 
were unable to do. They gladly assented and went their several 
ways, all but Fox, who is Coyote’s cousin. The two went down 
to the shore of the Clearwater, and there Coyote pulled Coyote 
grass and wove a mantle which made him invisible. He then 
selected two stones, one long and sharp like a knife, the other 
round and smooth like a hammer. With these in his hands he 
crept close to the sleeping monster and dealt him a great blow 


on the jaw. Ilt-we-we-tsix awoke and gave a great roar, throw- 
ing open his mouth very wide while clouds of smoke blackened 
the sky. Coyote dropped the round stone and sprang down the 
monster’s throat. He ran and ran until he came to the place 
where all the creatures that had been swallowed in the past 
were assembled, wailing and praying for deliverance. With the 
sharp stone Coyote began hewing a passageway out. When he 
reached the heart and gave it a great gash IIt-we-we-tsix roared 
until the earth shook, and expired. 

After many days an opening was made in the body and the 
prisoners made their escape. After the deliverance Fox came 
to Coyote, who was standing beside the body, and asked him 
what he intended doing with it. Coyote replied that he had told 
of the coming of man and from the body he would create 
human beings. With that he cut off the monster’s tail and 
created it into the Blackfeet, told them where to go, and they 
departed. The hind body he made into Cayuses, and they too 
went to their own land. The mid body was made to form the 
Palouses, the front legs the Spokanes, and the head formed the 
Coeur d’Alenes. All took their departure and occupied the sev- 
eral lands they now enjoy. The heart was fast to the earth and 
could not be utilized, so it was turned to stone and still lies 
there. 

It was now near night. Fox asked his cousin where were 
the people to inherit the land where they stood. Coyote said 
he had thought of that and made provision for it. He sent Fox 
down to the river to bring some water, which Fox did, carrying 
it in a skunk-cabbage leaf. With this water Coyote washed the 
blood from his hands and sprinkled the drops upon the earth. 
It was now night and the pair went away. 

The next morning the sun came up and warmed the blood, 
it germinated, and by night the Nez Perces were born. There 
being no person to tell them where to go, they remained and 
peopled the valley of the Clearwater, the fairest land of all. 
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After the professional trapper has decided 
upon the territory to be covered with his 
line, one of the first things to be done is to 
construct an adequate cabin at the base 
camp. This picture shows “Curly”? hewing 
out a home. 

—The next step is to see to it that the home 
camp is properly provisioned for the winter’s 
work. This is Mr. Phillips’ method of pack- 
ing in supplies and equipment for the trap- 
line before the snow comes. 

-After the horses have been returned to civili- 
zation and the ground is covered with snow, 
there’s nothing like a good dog team for get- 
ting over the ground. This view was taken 
during a noon halt for lunch in the Peace 
River country. 


-It is not all snow during 
the winter in Alberta, as 
one might expect. Here 
is a picture of a Febru- 
ary camp along. the 
Athabasca River outside 
of the mountains. 

—It is in the mountains 
where the marten trapper 
must operate that deep 
snows are the rule. The 
skins shown in the il- 
lustration were taken in 
two months along “Cur- 
ly’s” trapline. Anyone 
who knows fur value can 
estimate the approximate 
worth of this catch; it 
is worth a small fortune. 
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.—The professional who is trapping on a 
large scale has several line camps to en- 
able him to cover a great amount of 
territory without the necessity of return- 
ing to the home camp each night for 
shelter. These need not be so elaborate 
ly constructed as the home camp, and 
at times when the weather is not too 
severe, a tent as shown in No. 4 is suf 
ficient. The skins shown here are lynx 
—the kind that make the fur buyers 
bid high 






On the Trapline in Alberta 


The pictures in the group on this page were sent to us by Donald 
urly) Phillips, a well known Alberta guide and trapper, and give 
me idea of the way a professional operates when going after fur 
a large scale. As may be seen in the views, not all of profes- 
mal trapping is fun. It takes hard work to locate good trapping 
ound, build cabins, pack a ton or more of equipment and supplies 
‘k into the wilderness over practically trackless muskeg and 
/untain country, and get everything in readiness for the campaign. 
Getting the cabins up and the supplies packed in is only the 
irt. After that comes the work of getting out the line, of making 
ubbies” and breaking trail for the dog team if necessary. It 
eans countless miles to be covered on snowshoe daily, pelts to be 
moved with freezing fingers or carried to the line camp, there to 
thawed out or not before skinning, as the trapper may choose; 
means fighting the most relentless of all forces, Boreas of the 
orth, who holds at the same time the unusual position of friend 
id antagonist to the trapper. It is Boreas who makes the furs 
orth taking for the trapper, but he requires a toll of frost-bites in 
turn. 


Then there is the danger of sickness and accident and of becom- 
ing lost if the trapper is lacking in experience. Even old-timers have 
been lost in sudden storms. But they possess the presence of mind 
to care for themselves until the storm abates, while the amateur 
probably would waste his strength trying to find camp. These are 
only a few of the things in the daily life of the professional trapper. 

After reading the foregoing some may ask whether, after all, the 
end is worth the effort; whether it is worth while to endure these 
hardships for that which is gotten in return. Only those who have 
followed the blazed trail, stopping at times to scrape away the snow 
that a cup of tea might be hurriedly brewed, are qualified to answer. 
For unless one has done this he will never know the lure which calls 
a trapper from set to set and the expectancy with which he ap- 
proaches each one; he will never enjoy the satisfaction of gazing at 
a row of soft, shining pelts at the end of the season, which comes to 
the one who has taken them; and above all, unless he has invaded 
the back woods, endured its hardships and enjoyed its solitude, met 
the worst it had to offer and returned in the spring a conqueror, he 
will never realize what it is to be a man. 
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OMEHOW I can’t reconcile myself to the 

proverbial assumption that a man past 
fifty lives altogether in the past. To me, 
personally, the passing show presents much 
of vital interest and I get quite a “kick” out 
of watching the super-conscious gyraflections 
of the madding—or shall I say emotion-mad- 
dened—crowd of twentieth century getlings. 
each of whom fondly deems himself or her- 
self the whole rambunctious performance. It 
is my fixed conviction after a long period 
of more or less hectic existence that human 
events recur in fairly well-established cycles 
and. that we mostly go over the same ground. 
It is entirely in the natural order of things 
that each normally constituted human de- 
mands his God-endowed place in the sun, 
even if he has to cut a few rather astonishing 
capers to attain it, and we should indul- 
gently remember that these are the days of 
the limelight and a place in the sun entails 
a spotlight “closeup” on the stage of human 
activities. 

+ * - 

Being a moss-backed pantheist, mine is 
the religion of tolerance. Therefore if the 
present generation finds it necessary to dis- 
port itself in what we pre-Victorian old rel- 
ics deem rather unseemly stunts in order to 
keep in the swim and attract public atten- 
tion to its individual pulchritudes why, in 
the name of the fashionable Red Gods of 
today, let them go to it! Who am I that I 
should assume a_ holier-than-thou attitude 
and take to heaving rocks at bathing suits 
with flask pockets in them? Be it here con- 
fessed that even in the staid old days I had 
a sneaking tenderness for coffin nails, oil of 
joy, frails and all the other amenities of a 
life otherwise drab in their lacking. I must 
also confess with a sort of deprecatory 
abashment that once upon a time—oh, many 
days ago—I assiduously read all the ammu- 
nition catalogues, burned an_ inordinate 
amount of villainous petre, and by much 
shooting off of my guns and mouth convinced 
myself and for a time actually cajoled the 
dear public into believing that I was “some 
punkins” as a ballistician. I, in fact, even 
almost attained the right of calling myself 
a “ballistic engineer”’—whatever that may 
mean—altho our unappreciative government 
rather contemptuously declined my supervi- 
sion of their slaughter department during 
the recent great world’s unpleasantness and 
relegated me to the insignificant task of 
checking up and verifying and appropriately 
tabulating the results of other (so I am 
naturally convinced) really inferior geniuses’ 
labors in the good work. Me, who could 
prate portentously of velocities, energies, co- 
efficients. trajectories. fouling and chamber 
and barrel erosion; of the advisability of ig- 
nition—boosting perfectly good factory and 
arsenal loads with an underdose of fine- 
grained primer-advancing smokeless and an 
overdose of breakfast cereals to retard pres- 
sures! Huh! It is true. I had not yet ad- 
vanced to the stage of tinfoiling my powder 
so as to keep my barrels in good cleaning 
condition—that shavetail surely had the edge 
on me there—and I rather inclined to the 
belief that breakfast food was. after all. in- 
tended for the putative lengthening rather 
than for the inhibiting of life. 


rs 





Ah! the conceit of youth! Verily, Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not clothed as one of 
today’s and yesterday’s wiselings, in their 
vestitura of egotism—not to say arrogance. 
And there is even a vanity of old age. That 
is why I[ am chortling reminiscently of 
dreams gone by—which are the same dreams 
that presently be and are yet to come. For 
we all tread the trail of common experience 
with its invariable subsequent  disillusion- 
ments and self-discounts. It is because I 
have come to reckon myself below par in the 
matter of “knowing it all,” either about 
guns, powders, primers or the comparative 
values of synthetic drinks, that I am able 
to laugh. I am vain enough to think I can 
estimate how big a fool I’ve been—quite 
some stunt, that!—and to realize that I am 
too grizzled of poll and too bewrinkled in 
the map to make further posing a practical 
possibility. So I am going to play even by 
grinning at the present-day poseurs and see 
if I can’t goad them into playing horse with 
me. Maybe if the editor will stand for the 
vaporings of acrimonious senility I may get 
tobacco money out of it! 

* ok * 


How time flies, and our old-time assump- 
tions with it! It has not been so many years 
ago since I was laughed out of legislative 
halls for earnestly demanding logical pro- 
tection for our game, my insistence provok- 
ing a ridicule so offensive that once I re- 
sented it with a blow. As a prophet I had 
no honor in a country where deer by the 
score were killed for each man’s winter 
meat and bear’s grease was universally used 
in the frying of doughnuts. I was contemp- 
tuously reminded that there were millions of 
acres of antelope range in Colorado that 
never could be utilized for any other purpose 
and that the “goats” were so plentiful and 
of such marvelous fecundity that they were 
simply impossible of extinction. As for 
deer—huh! the canyons were simply alive 
with them, and one’s grandson’s son would 
be muzzling venison in lack of more befitting 
butcher’s meat when Pikes Peak again be- 
came a hole in the ground. At that time a 
whole pronghorn’s carcass brought only six 
bits in the open market and deer venison was 
a drug at a nickel a pound—or rather a five- 
pound hunk for a quarter, as we had no 
smaller coin in circulation locally than the 
honorable two bits Mex. I recall that I only 
got $16 for a 400-pound black bear (meat 
and hide thrown in) that I killed in the 
mouth of Platte Canyon, just about a half 
mile west of the present station of Water- 
ton (Colo.); and I “stung” a_ tenderfoot 
butcher in making the deal at that! 

* * « 


I was unfortunate in my previous record, 
having been a buffalo runner of sorts in my 
time, and this fact was capitalized by the 
opposition to the discredit of my plea for pro- 
tective legislation. Well, they've come to my 
way of thinking now; having eaten their 
cake, the emoty platter is staring them in the 
face. And the question now is: How long 
will the pitiful remnant of our game survive 
for posterity’s enjoyment? Certainly not for 
long if the present inconsistency of state 
game laws obtains. Today we have the an- 
omaly of bordering states whose laws are 


widely divergent both as to upen seasons and 
bag limits. The dividing lines being purely 
imaginary and the discriminations being 
drastic and contrastive, many unintentional 
violations are unavoidable and much ill-feel- 
ing engendered between the residents of such 
unequally favored sections. “Why,” it is 
irascibly asked by the illy-favored, “are our 
neighbors, with game conditions absolutely 
identical with ours, permitted to kill 25 
ducks daily every day of the open season, to 
have 50 in possession, and to be allowed to 
kill over 2,000 ducks per season of three and 
a half months, while we are restricted to a 
measly ten a day, a season limit of 300 and 
only a two-month open season? Why are 
they permitted to kill doves and we forbid- 
den?” etc., ete. 

Echo answers, “Why?” 

The truth lies in the simple fact that in 
many sections there is a popular “unrecon- 
structed” adherence to the obsolete fetish 
“state’s rights,” and not to a difference of 
conditions or relative "ame supply. Isn’t it 
about time that these state-ly patriots of im- 
puted 100 per cent Americanism awake to a 
sporting sense of their United States im- 
posed responsibility to give every other fel- 
low American an equal chance at outdoor 
amenities instead of selfishly hogging it all 
and hugging that “state” delusion to their 


burning hearts? 
i * 


What this country needs is one general 
United States law, rigidly enforced by fed- 
eral game wardens, establishing one uniform 
open season with daily and seasonal bag 
limit of all migratory fowl. 

In the first place the federal limit of 25 
ducks and 8 geese per day, with no seasonal 
limit, is too favorable to the game hog and 
manifestly detrimental to the perpetuation of 
our supply. Fifteen ducks and four geese 
per day, with a season limit of 300 ducks 
and, say, 50 geese, is ample provisions for 
any except a bag swine. 

a * * 

Every 100 per cent American—and many 
10 per cent ones—of constitutionally pre- 
scribed legal requirements is impartially en- 
titled to vote, only once, at each general 
election. Why not restrict his shooting privi- 
leges as well as his voting ones, seeing that 
he gets an identical and equal right in ever) 
instance, irrespective of state or other loca! 
ity? “But,” the patronage peddlers will how! 
in apprehensive anguish of soul and pocket. 
“that would be destroying our traditional! 
perquisites were we not to have the appoint 
ment of local state wardens. You are con- 
fiscating one of our chief personal resources! 
And that is unconstitutional.” 

* *~ 7 

Quite so, but not at all. Go on appointing 
your political favorites, Mr. Politician, bu 
let it be under the entailed condition that 
such state appointees automatically becom« 
United States wardens and be required t 
give the usual federal bond for faithful per 
formance of their duty. This will entai 


their being full-fledged American citizens. 
and eliminate the all too many lame alien 
ducks now clinging to the public teats. Their 
separation is doubtlessly going to be painful. 
but the public milk supply will be materialls 
enhanced. We have been milking ourselves 
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> long and too strenuously in behalf of 

alin kids in the name of humanity. Why 

no.. in the name of Mike, give our deserving 

erican babies a pull at the lacteal fount 

he name of Americanism! Real charity, 

said, begins at home. The politicians 
! 


* * * 


While on this head of what our well-mean- 
and feeble-acting federal “regulators” 
have not done for the general game interests 
| may be permitted to inquire, with all pos- 
sible respect and humility, just why the 
vovernment has not rescinded, by equable 
ourchase, the right conferred upon the West- 
ern Ute Indians by treaty “to Aunt upon 
the grounds so ceded (lands in Northwestern 
Colorado, now part of the state domain), 
their heirs and assigns forever, without let or 
hindrance’? Or have they so rescinded this 
treaty right, and when? 

During the not inconsiderable number of 
years that I ranched over in that particular 
neck of the woods it was the playful habit 
ff the wayward aborigines to invade our 
territory at such times when they deemed 
the deer crop ripe enough for their simple 
needs, irrespective and contumaciously con- 
temptuous of our sacred state prohibitions of 
such procedure. This naturally led to col- 
lisions with the state game wardens; regular 
pitched battles ensued, in two instances to 
my personal knowledge resulting in fa- 
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ity to erect such fish ladders at the expense 
of the dam owners after due notice to install 
same is disregarded. The law is even manda- 
tory in its provisions, which are somewhat 
nullified by a joker in the clause which, while 
ostensibly empowering any citizen to bring 
suit for its enforcement, naively hog-ties the 
aspirant by providing that such suit can be 
entered only by consent of the Fish and 
Game Commissioners visaed by certain office- 
holding attorneys. 

Needless to say, no normally minded citi- 
zen in his good senses has ever been foolish 
enough to even try to bring suit—the big 
interests being a super-factor in practical 
politics—and there you are! Far be it from 
a poor old mossback to even indulge in in- 
sinuations of even the most speculative and 
vague character, but—well, I played politics 
myself in my nefarious days and know how I 
had to keep my bread buttered. 

Jesting aside, if there is one really effi- 
cient fish ladder on any of the many hun- 
dreds of dams across our trout streams, one 
contrivance which even partly aids a trout’s 
attaining its breeding grounds, I'll contract 
to eat the whole toot and shamble, as they 
say in France, and proceed to canonize that 
fish for his religious endeavors. 

. * 7” 


Speaking of game laws and bag limits im- 
pels me to ask just where in one of our 





435 


Rocky Mountain states is there a marsh on 
which even a good shot can bag 25 “jack- 
snipe” (Wilson’s) in any one day? I have 
hunted the twisters thruout this entire com- 
monwealth for better than fifty years and 
only three times have I seen that many in 
the possession of the most expert of our gun- 
ners. That 25 limit on Wilson’s is a joke to 
the average Western mountain bog bumper 
who probably hears a half dozen scaips in a 
day and fails to connect with about three of 
the es-capees. 
* * © 

In mousing over the world’s game laws I 
find in Mexico’s queer assortment as redo- 
lent a bit of cheese as any in the worst of our 
home ludicrosities. They still allow the “ar- 
mada” scheme of duck butchering down 
there, the armadists mowing down thousands 
at one discharge of their synchronized bat- 
teries. Which is hard on the web-feet, and 
some irritating to us northern gringoes in 
whose domains the birds are bred. 

Well, what are we going to do about it? 
The shooting is mostly done inland, so we 
can’t send down a gunboat to bombard ’em 

and, besides, our navy is not designed to 
protect our game interests, but only our oil 
interests. 

The better element among the sportsmen 
in the land of manana have protested una- 
vailingly, so where would the despised Ameri- 

cans head in! At that, Mexico hasn’t any- 





talities, both reds. = 

Altho entirely within their rights con- 
ferred by “sacrosanct” treaty, the bewil- 
dered red men were ceremoniously round- 
ed up by the wardens, temporarily held in 
limbo and their outfits confiscated. Where- 
upon the reigning commandant at Fort 
Duschene (the government cantonment on 
the new Ute reservation), indignant at 
the outrage perpetrated upon the United 
States wards under his paternal care, 
would promptly send a detachment of 
regulars to the scene, liberate his pets, 
forcibly replevin their belongings—includ- 
ing generally their venison and hides— 
and convoy them back to their reservation 
where there were no naughty wardens to 
afflict them. 

This solemn farce was re-enacted annu- 
ally until the so-called “Indian invasion” 
became a standing joke, the humor of it 
getting finally monotonous and distasteful 
only when poor Lo got to complementing 
his venison crop with our beef. That was 
something different again, something pro- 
ductive of real old-time Western remon- 
strance, and several of the steer stealers 
were converted into good Injuns sans the 
official assistance of the wardens. The 
next spring I hegiraed from there and I 
have not learned since how the affair was 
1djusted—if it ever was. Another case of 
‘states’ rights” as opposed to federal 

irisdiction. 








* * 


[hat recognition comes, sometimes, to 
se to whom honor is justly due, was 
emplified to my great pleasure and per- 
il satisfaction by the awarding to John 
Phillips of the Outdoor Life medal for 
ritorious services to American sports- 
1 last year. It is not often that a man 
s what’s coming to him—in a compli- 
itary sense, of course—but this time 
had a shining mark and the arrow 
tered the clout. If the winner of the 
t award comes anyway near the quali- 

ig in Phillips’ class I’m going to love 

whether he likes it or not. 

* * * 


here is embodied in our state game 
s of Colorado a peremptory require- 
t for efficient fishways or ladders in 
h and every dam obstructing the free 
sage up stream of spawning trout. 
s is fortified by attendant penalties 
non-compliance with this requirement, 




















“powers” being invested with author- |'— 














Throwin’ th’ Diamond 
(All rights reserved) 


Are yo’ ready? Where’s that hitch rope? 
Got them panniers snug? 

Grab that top pack; pull ’er for’ard, 
So’s them ends don’t rub. 

Give it here, Pard; yes, I'll throw ’er; 
Git on vother side. 

Heads up, Pardner; comin’ over— 
Darn that bronco’s hide! 


Where's that cinch hook? C’mon, hustle! 
We ain't got all day. 

That ol sun ’s bin up an hour; 
Must git on our way. 

Here’s yo’ end, Bo; are yo’ ready? 
Cut that hoss in two! 

Ketch yo’ corners; come, let’s have it; 
Git that slack out, too. 


All right, Pardner. Sure, I got it. 
C’mon over here. 

Grab that slack, and then hold on t’ it, 
While I chew his ear. 

All set, Buddy? Let ’er flicker. 
"Way you take it—fast! 

Kill ’im! Kill im! Make ’im holler! 
Tie that end up last. 


Now yo got it. Fine and dandy. 
Let ’im rare and pitch. 

Can’t no cayuse in these mountains 
Loose that diamond hitch. 

That’s th’ last one. C’mon, hustle. 
Haze ’em out ahead. 

Now let’s go, Pard, mucho pronto. 
Yo’ heard what I sed! 


Lon SmitH. 


thing on California with her planes pulp- 
ing up thousands of ducks in the putative 
protection of the rice fields. Federal and 
state game officials please take notice! 

How big the mote in the other fellow’s 
eye appears to our own beam-full optic! 

oe +. os 

By the way, what must the clear-seeing 
Canadians be thinking about us, with cer- 
tain of our states permitting the legal kill- 
ing of some 2,700 ducks per season with 
a gun, and California smashing them un- 
limitedly with airplanes in sheer wanton- 
ness? They have a gentleman’s seasonal 
bag of 200—and it is quite enough; birds 
of their own raising, too. 

But Englishmen, as is well known, are 
always clean sportsmen. And America 
never did know how to play decent 
cricket, nohow. 


















































* * 

The legislation for game sanctuaries is 
like a perfectly good rifle loaded correct- 
ly except for the lack of a bullet. It looks 
fine and makes a noble noise, but its op- 
eration won’t put much duck meat in the 
larder of posterity until ene little fault— 
or rather oversight—is remedied. 

So far as I am informed there has not 
been a single provision made for making 
a real honest-to-Gawd eating station out 
of any of the segregations—and even a 
duck must chow if he expects to hold his 
mess number and increase and multiply. 

The starving elk of Wyoming fully il- 
lustrate my point. The ideal refuge or 
sanctuary is one containing food sufficient 
not only to sustain the refugees’ lives but 
to attract them to the sanctuary itself. A 
larderless hotel doesn’t hold guests very 
long even if it be a fire and burglar-proof 
contraption with outside rooms and un- 
limited elevator service. 

I am well aware that in some of the 
mid-country reservations there is food 
aplenty in natural supply. But hew about 
our arid Western states where even a 
jacksnipe can only rustle one lunch and 
a hungry elk has to depend on some soft- 
hearted rancher’s handouts in order to 
winter thru? 

In every case an equable appropriation 
for the planting or otherwise supplying of 
the necessary food should be provided in 
the segregation enactment. Let us put a 
bullet in our gun and make a finished job. 
There is no form of animal life that can 
exist on wind pudding and scenery alone! 
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Report of Kaibab Deer Investigating Committee 


Much of the committee’s time and attention was devoted to the 
study of possibilities for creating an overflow of the surplus deer 
from the Kaibab Forest to surrounding country, thus accelerating 
the very small permanent drift of the deer from the preserve. If 
such a drift could be developed in a large way it would be a most 
effective natural remedy for the existing unfortunate conditions, and 
at the same time provide for the restocking with deer any available 
adjacent areas. 

Unfortunately no such permanent drift in any appreciable 
numbers exists nor can it be expected. In several directions it is 
prevented by natural barriers. The borders of the northern and 
northwestern winter range melt sharply into the desert, across which 
the deer will not drift, both on account of the desert and because 
there is no suitable range which could be reached by any movement 
in this direction. On the south the Canyon of the Colorado River 
forms an almost impassable natural barrier. There is just a possi- 
bility that a comparatively small number might be herded south 
from the preserve to the south rim of the Grand Canyon National 
Park. We recommend that such a drive by rangers be attempted 
in the event that the Grand Canyon National Park provides water- 
ing places for the deer, which we understand are not now available. 
There are two routes over which a very small permanent drift ap- 
parently takes place. One is the 


and found abundant food for deer. The ranges in these forests 
have not been overtaxed and the cattle and deer appeared to be in 
good condition. The proper number of any animals supported |,y a 
given range is, or should be, limited by the number which can be 
maintained in a thrifty condition during a lean year rather | 
during years of plenty. 

In former reports it has been estimated that the annual fawn 
crop is at least 100 per cent of the non-antlered deer (i. e., 50 per 
cent of the total of the herd), that twin fawns ave in a considerable 
majority, and that the number of bucks and does are about equal 
The committee believes that these estimates are fairly accurate. 

Estimates of the number of deer in the preserve made by 
forest officers and the Biological Survey in 1923 place the number 
at 20,000, with an annual increase which at that time had reached 
the rate of from 5,000 to 8,000. Assuming that the annual fawn 
crop equals approximately 50 per cent of the total of the herd, or 
about 12,000, it is probably a conservative estimate which assumes 
that one-half of the fawns survive. The number of does observed 
without fawns was small and those having only one may have lost 
the second, a prey to predatory animals, or thru inability to nourish 
more than one successfully. The committee believes that the former 
official estimates of 20,000 with the above mentioned ratio of in- 

crease, which would bring the 





northeast by way of the low ridge 


— number up to 26,000 this year, 





connecting the slopes below the 
northeast corner of the Kaibab 
Plateau with the higher country 


The Kaibab Plateau formerly was a_ great Indian hunting 
ground and is known locally as Buckskin Mountain. It has long 


are conservative, and they may 
far exceed this number. All the 
local witnesses examined placed 


of Utah across the valley. Suffer- 
ing from severe shortage of food 
comparatively small numbers of 
the deer may follow this timbered 
ridge to the Red Bluff Mountains 
in Utah. This drift, however, is 
almost wholly prevented by shoot- 
ing on the areas immediately 
north of the preserve, and by the 
further fact that the territory is 
heavily grazed by sheep. Consid- 
erable shooting just outside the 
limits of the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Game Preserve, both in 
and out of season in Arizona and 
Utah, was reported by several of 
the local residents who testified 


been famous for its great herd of mule deer, which fact was the 
occasion for making of it a national game preserve. This pre- 
serve, known as the Grand Canyon National Game Preserve, 
largely covers the area of the Kaibab National Forest in North- 
ern Arizona. 

Since the formation of the preserve, the deer have increased 
in numbers at a surprising rate, and officials of the Forest Service 
and Biological Survey for several years past have realized the 
tremendous increase in this herd and the absolute necessity for 
some practical measures for reducing the numbers to a point 
where the herd can be maintained as one of the permanent at- 
tractions of that part of Arizona. 

As a result of the situation the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
quested certain organizations interested nationally in wild life 
conservation and recreational problems to co-operate with him 
in investigating the conditions affecting the well being of the deer 
herd. The investigating committee found among other things 
that uneven distribution of the deer, for reasons not absolutely 
known, was one of the causes of lack of forage in certain parts 
of the preserve. 

The following are extracts from the report which the special 
committee made to the Secretary of Agriculture after the mem- 
bers had made a thoro investigation of the whole situation, which 
examination was made entirely at their own expense and in their 


the number of deer in the Kai- 
bab Forest at not less than 
50,000. 

When the Grand Canyon For- 
est Preserve was created in 1906 
the land contained within its 
boundaries had long been used 
as an oven range by the stock. 
men of Arizona and Utah, and at 
that time 15,000 head of cattle 
and horses and 8,000 sheep and 
goats were permitted by license 
in the forest. By progressive re- 
ductions the number of stock per- 
mitted has been gradually re- 
duced, so that in 1924 the total 
number for which permits were 


at a conference held by this 
committee at V. T. Park. 

The other route for a possible 
permanent drift is westward to- 














own time, and contains the committee’s recommendations regard- 
ing what action should be taken in the matter. The department 

is now taking the necessary steps to put the first two recom- | 
mendations of the committee into effect.—Editor. 


issued make provision for 5,400 
cattle and 3,650 sheep, but actu- 
ally a much smaller number used 
the range. . . . 














ward Mount Trumbull. The win- 
ter range on the western side of 
Kanab Creek Canyon, which forms part of the western boundary 
of the Kaibab National Forest, leads to the country surrounding 
Mount Trumbull. The forage conditions there are reported to be 
exceedingly bad, due to the large number of horses grazing on and 
around Mount Trumbull, and the natural barrier of Kanab Creek 
Canyon prevents all but the smallest movement in this direction. 
Excepting for the insignificant permanent drift of deer from it we 
may consider the Grand Canyon National Forest and the northern 
region of the Grand Canyon National Park as a naturally confined 
range. 

Immediately upon entering the Grand Canyon National Game 
Preserve all members of the committee were much impressed by the 
great abundance of deer. In the course of a day’s ride it was com- 
mon to count above 100, which evidenced their great abundance, 
considering the fact that during several hours in the heat of the 
day the deer ordinarily seek rest in quiet places. In the area of 
greatest Summer concentration in and around V. T. Park one mem- 
ber of the committee counted 1,028 in a drive of one hour and ten 
minutes along the highway, between the rim and lower end of 
Vv. T: Park. 

In the regions covered during the first five days in the game 
preserve almost all the deer observed were in very poor condition. 
At that time of year, when the deer should be in the pink of 
condition, all, including even most of the bucks, were extremely 
thin. In nearly every case the outline of the ribs could be easily 
seen thru the skin. Many does with fawns were in a deplorable 
condition. In many cases hollows along the flanks and about the 
hip joints were very noticeable. Some dead deer were found, but 
whether they had died of starvation or were killed by predatory 
animals we were unable to determine. In considering the condition 
of the deer it must not be overlooked that this season has been one 
of severe drought, which would naturally affect the food supply. 
However, this drought was in no large way responsible for the vast 
scarcity of food over most of the preserve. Members of the com- 
mittee visited the Dixie National Forest and the Fish Lake National 
Forest, both in the same general section of the country and where 
forest growth and drought conditions were approximately identical, 





Since the extent to which live- 
stock and deer compete with each 
other for the available food supply is a determining factor in estab- 
lishing the proper balance between their respective numbers, an in- 
telligent study of their grazing habits is necessary for an under- 
standing of the question. . . . Cattle and horses are grazers, and when 
the supply of grass is sufficient to satisfy their needs they seldom 
browse. .. . Deer are largely browsers. Their natural diet is composed 
of the leaves, twigs and tender shoots of trees and shrubs. The 
grazing which they do when their normal food supply is abundant 
is limited to certain tender weeds and grasses in the spring and to 
a few of the more palatable plants like clover. Consequently when 
mule deer are found grazing on a grassy range to any great extent 
it may be taken as evidence that the supply of browse available is 
not sufficient for their needs. 

Under normal conditions of food supply the competition of 
cattle and horses with deer should be negligible, for if there was 
sufficient grazing the horses and cattle would scarcely touch the 
browse, and if there was sufficient browse the deer would not eat 
the grass extensively. As between sheep and deer, competition is 
probably at all times much more direct. The existing condition of 
forage is abnormal. Whatever the cause, there can be no question 
that the Grand Canyon National Game Preserve is now both ove: 
grazed and overbrowsed. Sheep are now grazed only in a smal! 
part of the northern edge of the forest, and the numbers of the 
cattle having been greatly reduced it is clear that the deer are the 
chief factors in this decrease of the food supply. . . 

The committee believes that under normal conditions seve 
thousand head of domestic livestock could be allowed to graze 
the preserve without any injury to the range and without serious 
competing with the deer for their food. A return to such norm 
conditions of forage on this range can be fully assured only by (1 
the temporary removal of all livestock for such a period as t! 
complete recuperation of the range may require, and by (2) t! 
reduction of the deer herd to 50 per cent of its present numbe: 
for the same period. This range recuperation should be the fir: 
consideration of any policy of administration for this preserve, an 
will doubtless require several years. . . . 

Many deer have already this year been forced over the edg: 














he plateau to the upper winter ranges and have quite generally 
jliated the deciduous browse within their reach. The oak areas 
tioned by Hal G. Evarts in his report as a possible future 


source of food supply have already been severely utilized. In the 

f centers of winter concentration the cedar and buck brush, 

ch form the main source of winter food, show the same condi- 

s of extreme overbrowsing as were observed on the higher range, 

that unless drastic remedies be adopted immediately it is in- 

table that the available winter food supply will soon be ex- 
stage 2 Pes 

The conditions of forage thruout the preserve can only be 

iracterized as deplorable; in fact, they were the worst that any 
member of the committee had ever seen. When not only the leaves, 
but the annual growth of trees, bushes, shrubs and grass, are so 
closely cropped that seeding is impossible the condition of the range 
oves swiftly toward utter destruction. 

The recommendations of this committee are made solely for 
the purpose (1) of preserving the Kaibab deer herd for all time 
with the maximum number of deer that the area will support, and 
2) of providing certain remedial measures in the existing emer- 
vency so that the range may recuperate. We are convinced that 
immediate action to reduce the deer herd is dictated by every prin- 
ciple of wisdom and that every precaution possible should be taken 
to restore the range in the forest to normal conditions. . . . 

The administration of national forests, including large tracts 
of federal domain, by the Agricultural Department thru the 
Forest Service must be and is based upon sound economic prin- 
ciples or there would be no justification for such preserves. The 
service should, therefore, maintain a just balance in the use and 
development of all the resources of this game 
preserve, including, besides the game, tim- 
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If this method of reducing the deer herd, by removing them 
alive, should not prove productive of the necessary reduction, we 
recommend that the preserve be opened to hunting under careful 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. We 
believe the Forest Service is in a peculiarly advantageous position 
for the handling of the hunting in a thoroly sane and proper man- 
ner, and we further recommend that such hunting as may be neces- 
sary in the reduction of the deer herd shall be carried out along the 
lines of modern and approved principles of game management. 

The scientific management of game by a special authority such 
as a commission should have the power to change regulations from 
year to year in order to meet the changes in the local situation. The 
special authority charged with game management should have sufhi- 
ciently elastic powers to control not only the open seasons, the 
shooting areas, the refuges and the bag limiis, but also the absolute 
numbers which may be killed in any given locality each season. 
Upon such principle of game management does the future of much 
of our wild life depend. The fundamental purpose and principle 
of game management is the maintenance upon a given area of the 
maximum breeding stock which that area will support in a thrifty 
condition. The excess over the maximum, which when well man- 
aged will amount to approximately the yearly increase, should be 
available for purposes of restocking elsewhere and for recreation 
and should be periodically removed to prevent an overstocking of 
the area. 

Such a principle or system should be applied to the Grand 
Canyon National Game Preserve. It is, as we have shown, prac- 
tically a confined area capable of supporting only a limited number 
of animals that is entirely under the jurisdiction of one department 

of the Federal Government, viz., the Ag- 
ricultural. The authority for the exercise 








ber and grazing, and should not develop one 
resource to the exclusion of all others. In 
view of the existing emergency, however, we 
recommend that all stock should at once be 
removed from the forest, excepting the stock 
belonging to local settlers. The limited pop- 
ulation of Southern Utah is dependent 
largely upon the stock for a livelihood and 
we have not the heart to recommend that 
the small cattle owner be entirely elimin- 
ated. 

We have requested the Grand Canyon Cat- 


Note.—Since this 
ham, chairman of 
vestigated 
which he says: 
Forest Service that 


care of in this way. 
ing.’’—Editor. 


tticle was prepared we 
have received a letter from John B. Burn- 
the committee that in- 
the Kaibab 


“I have learned from the 


applications for deer already it looks as if 
the surplus of the Kaibab would be taken 
This is indeed gratify- 


of such management exists, for the statute 
which created the Forest Service specifically 
grants the Secretary of Agriculture all pow- 
ers necessary in the exercise of the system. 

The Department of Agriculture is, the com- 
mittee believes, peculiarly suited to and 
especially efficient for the management or 
administration in such matter. The sec- 
retary can prescribe the areas in the preserve 
where hunters may be allowed. This can be 
done with a view to limiting the number of 
deer to the proper maximum and to secur- 


deer situation, in 


is getting so many 





tle Company to anticipate the Forest Service 

order and to remove the remnant of their 

cattle at once. We recommend that V. T. Park and its immediate 
surroundings be fenced to keep cattle out and be permanently re- 
served for deer nly. When after a period of recuperation of the 
range the Forest Service may find that additional livestock can be 
supported, it will then be a question of what is the reasonable or 
proper number of the total stock grazing on the forest and what 
ration should be maintained between the number of such stock and 
the maximum herd of deer that the range can support. Until this 
restoration of the range be an accomplished fact we recommend 
that no new grazing permits be issued and that no existing permits 
be in any way increased. 

No one has attempted to deny that the present deer herd in the 
Grand Canyon National Game Preserve is much greater than the 
range can support in a thrifty condition. The observations of the 
committee during their investigation, as well as the testimony of 
the witnesses who appeared at the conference held at V. T. Park, 
put this question beyond all possible doubt. How large a deer herd 
the preserve could support if the range were restored to a healthy 
condition must remain a matter of conjecture. It is not a material 
sideration for this investigation. When the range conditions 
iave been restored it will be a comparatively easy matter for the 
\uthorities charged with the administration of the preserve to de- 
rmine what the proper size of the herd should then be. 

Any reduction at this time must be made not only for the pur- 

e of reducing it to such size as the range can support in its 
esent depleted condition, but with a view to a reduction beyond 
it the range can now support, so that some measure of recupera- 
in in the conditions of forage may take place. The committee 
ieves that as an immeciiate remedy for the present situation no 
luction of less than 50 per cent of the existing deer herd would 
effective. We, therefore, recommend that one-half of the existing 
d be removed and that this removal be accomplished as quickly 
possible. 

The committee is of one mind in the belief that the proper and 
vical method to be followed in reducing the Kaibab deer herd is 
ship the deer alive to other localities. By this means other areas 
ere deer are not native or from which they have been exter- 
nated may be restocked. In certain places in the Kaibab Pre- 
rve it should be a comparatively easy matter to trap deer in con- 
erable numbers. These could then be crated and shipped to 
er forests, preserves, parks or private estates, where conditions 
suitable for their propagation and where proper care would be 
en them. We recommend that the Forest Service give deer for 
stocking without charge to any Federal Bureaus, State Game Com- 
ssions, Game Protective Associations, or to any individuals who 
il bear the expense of capture, crating and transportation of the 

er to the railroad. 


ing the proper distribution of them on the 

range. It can close or open permanently or 
temporarily any area to shooting and create refuges wherein game 
may not be disturbed. . . 

For instance, an absolutely closed season or any number of 
sanctuaries could be prescribed almost instantly by the mere issu- 
ance of new regulations by the Forest Service under: the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. Thru an efficient licensing system 
abuses could be prevented by the immediate revocation of the 
hunter’s license for violation of the department’s rules, or by 
refusing to issue a license to any hunter who had violated the regu- 
lations in any previous season. Such ideal conditions for the 
effective management and control of game could hardly be found 
anywhere. This forest is a perfect unit for administration purposes. 

If the two methods suggested above should prove inadequate for 
the ends desired, it may be necessary for the government officially 
to destroy many of the deer, utilizing the meat and hides to the 
best available economic advantage, altho we see many practical 
difficulties in the way of carrying out such a policv. For example, 
the various state laws which prohibit the sale of venison; the limited 
demands for venison; the difficulty in getting it to market in salable 
condition, and the expense involved in such an undertaking. 

The committee firmly believes that the official killing of game 
when not absolutely required by the failure of other methods is 
contrary to all existing principles and theories of American game 
conservation and would not recommend the adoption of such a plan 
except as a last resort. 

The committee recommends that whatever course the govern- 
ment may take in its future handling of the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Game Preserve there should be placed in charge of the 
territory a competent game administrator. 

Heywarp Cuttinc, Representing Boone and Crockett Club. 

T. Gitpert Pearson, L.L. D., Representing National Associa- 

tion of Audubon Societies and National Parks Association. 

T. W. Tomuinson, Representing American National Livestock 

Breeders’ Association. 
Joun B. Burnuam, Chairman, Representing 
Protective Association. 


American Game 





Note.—Having heard that an effort was to be made to drive so me of 


the Kaibab deer into adjoining territory, the editor communicated with 
Governor Hunt of Arizona, asking for particulars. The foll wing message 
has been received by wire just as we are going to press: “I have author- 


ized state game warden to make contract with George McCormick, cattle- 
man of Northern Arizona, to herd from three to eight thousand deer across 
the Colorado River, up old Tanner Trail on south side of canyon, to be 
distributed on that side. McCormick is contracting to do this at $2.50 a 
head delivered. Arrangements going forward to this end. State game war- 
den will meet National Forest officials and McCormick to complete ar- 


rangements this week. Wild horses have been driven across canyon at 
same place. McCormick and others believe plan thoroly practicable. Geo. 
W. P. Hunt, Governor.”—Editor. 
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The Public Replies to “What of the Indian?” 


i ew public’s response to Outdoor Life’s plea 
for the release of the Indian from the In- 
dian Bureau is well attested by the letters and 
extracts printed below, which are characteristic 
samples of the many letters we have received 
since we opened a discussion of the Indian ques- 
tion in the September issue. Of all the letters 
received, not a single one has dissented from 
our indictment of the Indian Bureau, nor found 
fault with the two chief tenets of the Indian 
policy we urge. 

This is our policy: Abolition of the Indian 
Bureau within a twenty-year period, and thoro 
education of all Indian children in schools where 
they will be mixed with whites. 


An Oklahoman Speaks 


Dear Mr. McGuire:—I have read and reread your article 
in the September issue entitled “What of the Indian?” and of 
all the articles I have ever read on the poor Indian this is by 
far the best one. It was only after I became acquainted with 
the Indian that I appreciated him. In my opinion no race in 
the records of history has suffered more than has the Indian 
since the white man came to his shores. 

How well do I recall one of the first pages of the old history 
book I studied in my boyhood, on which appeared the words, 
if I remember rightly, of General Scott, who said, “The only 
good Indian is a dead one,” and farther on down the page the 
words of another authority who stated that the Indian was 
lazy, drunken, treacherous and altogether a most disreputable 
character. 

Every bad trait that the Indian now has was taught him by 
the white man. Given half a show, the Indian will respond 
readily and would make just as good a citizen as the white 
man. I could say much more, but you proved that you can 
state the Indian’s case much better than I can. May I con- 
gratulate you on your courage in taking up the cudgel for the 
Indian? I hope to hear more of your activities in his behalf.— 
Prof. E. Richard Page, Norman, Okla. 


From an Authority 
I wish to congratulate Mr. McGuire on his Indian 
article in the Septembér issue. It is simply fine and shows 


that the author understands Indians—Chas. S. Moody, Major 
Med-ORC U. S. Army, Menan, Idaho. 


“Make the Indian a Gentleman of Courage” 

You are always standing for the gospel of truth in all mat- 
ters, and you have again spoken the truth. It is a 
wasteful system, the said Indian Bureau, and smells stale and 
grafty. It seems that always in the past anyone trying to show 
a little interest in Indian welfare was made the center of criti- 
cism. The Indian was a “savage” and not decent enough to 
merit consideration. Yet I wonder how many politicians un- 
derstand how thin is the veneer that covers the dormant sav- 
agery in mankind. Let any civilized nation be com- 
pletely isolated for a short time, two or three necessities of 
modern life be cut off, and time will do the rest. 

No one could state the situation with greater clarity than 
the writer of the article; yet even the voice of Lincoln goes 
unheard. The Indian has no chance; he never did have any, 
reared as a man would rear a weak-minded child. Even the 
negro has had better care, more opportunity. 

Political races are now on, and promises are being made. 
Let us hope that they will be carried out with real dispatch 


later on. There is altogether too much “tact” and too little 
| a 

Anyway, the old Indian can never be convicted of sinning 
greatly by useless speech. He was a silent fellow. Let Amer- 
ica, by its vote, make the Indian a ward no longer, but a 
gentleman of courage.—Arthur Nelson, Scranton, Iowa. 


From a Field Worker 


I read your article in the September number, “What of the 
Indian?” I have just returned from the Fort Belknap Reser- 
vation, where I held field clinics and visited the homes, Dr. 
Livingston assisting me in this work. I am employed by the 
Montana State Board of Health as field nurse under the 
Sheppard-Towner bill, which is for the protection of the ex- 
pectant mother, babies and children of pre-school age. 

I was appalled at what I found in this reservation. Con- 
ditions are unbelievable. Babies with trachoma are without 
treatment and everyone has T. B. in some form. I held several 
conferences with councilmen of the tribes and found that what 
you stated in your article was absolutely true. A number of 
old people died from starvation last year, and a number now 
have been refused rations. : . 

We must do something to awaken the public and save the 
Indian.—Henrietta Crockett, R. N., Great Falls, Mont. 


The Indian “Rolling Along in a Rolls-Royce” 


There never was a treaty made with the Indians that 
was not broken, and gradually he has become as much of a 
nonenity as it is possible for a human to become. Here and 
there he may be seen rolling along in a Rolls-Royce, but if he 
is it is because he was shunted into the unpromising portions 
of Oklahoma which have since turned out to be reeking with 
oil—not that anyone hoped to do the Indian a good or kind 
deed. So I am glad that in you I can find a champion for the 
race whose destiny was obliteration and degradation from the 
day the first white man showed his face on this hemisphere. 
It is a big thing to do, this standing up for a fellow who has 
practically gone under. But I do not wonder at this—Outdoor 
Life always stood for something, and the more decent was the 
proposition the firmer was its stand. —R. L. Heiser, 
Mahanoy City, Pa. 


Treated Treacherously 


The, Indian has certainly been treated all along in 
a brutal, disgraceful, treacherous manner. The white man 
took his country, his home, and everything that rightfully be- 
longed to him. 

It makes me feel bad to think that possibly some of my 
ancestors may have contributed in one way or another to the 
shameful way the Indian has been used. The Indian was a 
genuine American—we whites are not.—Dr. Elmer D. Wright, 
Seymour, Ind. 


From One Who Has Lived With Them 


I have just finished reading your most interesting article on 
the Indian question, and on the injustices that have been 
heaped upon him. I am thirty-two years of age and the greater 
part of my boyhood was spent among the Umatilla and Nez 
Perces in Northeastern Oregon. I was welcomed into their 
camps on the Wallowa River summer after summer, and I am 
proud to say that it has never been my good fortune to know a 
finer people. They are something like children, but amply 
able to take care of themselves if given the opportunity that is 
given the people from the old countries every day of the year. 

I personally know that the great injustice done the Nez 
Perces Indians could not be righted in ten times the number 
of years they have suffered.—Paul Schneider, Portland, Ore. 


Approves Plan 
I will say that your twenty-year improvement plan 
for the bureau is the best theory yet. Here’s hoping it goes 
into effect before it is too late—D. R. Smith, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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shall be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you 


don’t.—El1 Comancho. 











The Railroad Builders 


THE man who has lived “East of the 
River” all his life will never know the 
romance of Western railroad building. 

It took dreamers with money and a broad 
mind to tackle the job of railroad building 
across the barren miles that rise steadily up- 
ward as they go west from the Missouri un- 
til they reach the mile-high foothills of the 
Rockies. 

Settlers could not go very far ahead of the 
rails, nor could they be very numerous before 
the railroads came, for every pound they ate, 
wore or used, of any and all kinds of things, 
had to be brought in from the manufactur- 
ing districts, and these were days and days 
away by freight to the eastward. 

The early settlers had no money and they 
raised practically nothing to sell, tho they 
had plenty of anything and everything they 
could raise in their latitude. 

A few extra cattle, hides, a little meat and 
a rather slim passenger business was all that 
any railroad could hope to haul east when 
the road was laid and began to handle busi- 
ness, 

Settlers, westbound, filled the cars and 
overflowed with their household goods and 
stock as soon as the railroads were ready to 
handle them to the rail head, but these all 
traveled on extremely low rates, and there 
were no immediate dividends in handling 
this business. 

It paid, of course, in the long run, for it 
brought people to the new raw country and 
they had to have lumber, tools, farm ma- 
chinery and living necessities to enable them 
to go ahead and cultivate the land. 

This meant, however, that about three 
years must pass before a settler could break 
up the sod, plant and get the first real crop 
returns, and meantime he must live; it 
meant very lean days for the railroads and 
very close sailing for the settler, for he 

uld not just hop in his Ford and run 10 

‘0 miles to town and back after supper as 
can now. 

it meant the settler must depend on what 
garden crops he could raise, together with 

small amount of corn, wheat, oats or 
er small grain he could get from the new 
| plus eggs and the increase of his flock 
hickens, a few pigs and possibly a calf 

‘wo during the first year. 

\bout the third year he began to feel that 

was safely established and could get on 
the grasshoppers didn’t come and clean 

out next summer, or a blizzard roar 
vn and freeze his stock during the winter, 
one of a good many other things (like 
irie fires, hog cholera, etc.,) happen to 
him out of business before he got a start. 
luring these three years the railroad 
ild have to run regular trains for his ac- 
nmodation and finance the road until he 
ld build up a farm to the point where he 
san to produce a surplus for sale. 

\fter this surplus began to come in every- 

ng would be o. k., for the older the farm 
v the more (logically) it would produce 


and this production capacity measured by 
the number of settlers was the possible bulk 
of eastbound business a new railroad could 
hope for, once the country was settled up. 

The westbound business began as soon as 
the rails were laid, but it was cheap busi- 
ness that could be made to pay only thru 
bulk volume moved at low rates. 

All of the conditions to be met meant that 
any railroad company that built into the 
country west of the Missouri must arrange 
to finance the building and then the upkeep 
of the system for three to four years before 
returns would begin to meet costs. 

It was an expensive outlook and not very 
attractive to capital, yet the railroads came 
and the country settled rapidly east of the 
head of the rails and at the same time the 
settlements pushed on west ahead of the 
rails in many places and hauled their entire 
list of needed things from rail head to con- 
sumer in freight wagons built especially for 
the purpose. 

Men with money, sane, cool, level-headed 
business men, who could dream their dreams 
and then back them, were the kind of men 
needed in the West of those days and, as is 
always the case among white men, the men 
appeared. 

Back East a few men of the right type got 
together with maps and they worked out the 
problems of opening up new country. They 
did not lay down the roads, but they did lay 
down the limits within which a new road was 
to be built. 

Then they called in an engineer who could 
dream dreams and see into the future and 
they told him to find the best place to put 
their rails down and still stay within the 
limits marked on the map. 
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Briefly, that was the beginning of a new 
road somewhere west of the river. 

The surveyor. gathered a handful of 
huskies and out he went to carry out his 
instructions and bring back figures that 
would enable the railroad company to get 
down to business. 

Many times the road was finally built al- 
most exactly along the line of the prelim- 
inary survey; nearly alwavs it followed the 
route of one or two or three lines that were 
run thru more or less rolling country to give 
a choice of routes to the western end of the 
rails, which was usually left “up in the air” 
to be finished later. 

The second survey crew usually came just 
ahead of the contractors and it was the busi- 
ness of these hard-working engineers to “cut 
out curves and bridges” and to pull down the 
hills and fill up the holes; in other words, 
the final survey followed the first tentative 
line by the most practical route and it lev- 
eled and straightened the first line, for it 
marked the final path of the road, and the 
figures of this survey were the ones the con- 
tractors used when bidding for the job of 
actual railroad building. 

When the Burlington road was built thru 
from Grand Island to Billings I watched it 
crawl west from Newcastle to Powder River 
and I furnished meat for the survey crew 
ahead of the rails when Gillette and his sun- 
bitten bunch of young Hassayampans drove 
the final stakes that marked the route for 
Kilpatrick Bros. & Collins to follow when 
they brought their camps and their roaring 
hobo gangs to rip up the flats, blast the hills 
and pile the “dobe mud into a long, snaky 
pathway for the rails. 

I saw it from start to finish as it crawled 
across the Wyoming desert and I was fa- 
miliar with every feature of it from the 
drifting desert rats who tramped the trails 
and traveled the weary, heat-racked miles 
from camp to camp, mostly without water, 
grub or bed, but making it “hobo fashion” 
thru some kinship they had with coyote and 
buzzard that enabled them to go on where 
anyone else would starve. 

Many times I stopped my wagon and gave 
these men water from my kegs when the 
thermometer stood at 120 degrees and there 
wasn’t a human being or a water-hole within 
miles. How they got across that country, 
as many of them did, is a mystery, but we 
never found one of them dead. 

It took a lot of meat for Gillette’s gang 
and I gathered much of it from the hills 
while they were within reach of my “claim.” 








“T garnered both species.” 








(Copy of photo made in Wyoming in 1890.) 
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Antelope were very numerous in small scat- 
tered bands then all over the country be- 
tween the Black Hills and the Bighorns and 
in many of the rougher parts mule deer were 
easy to get any day if one knew the ways of 
these animals, so I garnered both species as 
fast as Gillette’s gang ate them up and the 
survey crew worked on west, down over the 
rim of the world and left me to mark time 
on a desert claim and watch the grade and 
the rails come out of the East. 

Kilpatrick Bros. & Collins were the con- 
tracting firm which actually built the line 
and they were a capable, hard-working, hard- 
riding bunch who knew their business. 

The ancestors of the Kilpatrick brothers 
settled in Nebraska in 1859, filing on the 
second homestead ever taken up under the 
United States homestead law. (The first 
homestead was taken up by Daniel Freeman 
on the same day and the two claims are 
located only a few miles apart near Beatrice, 
Nebr.) 

They are of Scotch-Irish descent and pio- 
neers by instinct and by generations of prac- 
tice and the “brothers” are the male mem- 
bers of a family of ten children born of Sam- 
uel aud Rachel Kilpatrick, the homesteaders. 

It would take a volume to tell you all about 
this family of brothers, but no history of 
Nebraska or of early railroad building from 
Texas to Montana would be right without 
many chapters given over to the work they 
did. 

I lived in the same town with them while 
we were young and I knew “Dave,” “Billy,” 
“Bob” and “Deb” as well as anyone I guess. 
I saw their work and knew them and the 
things they did from personal contact and 
first-hand knowledge. 

Some of them are dead now, but the old 
firm still lives, tho I do not know its present 
membership or what it is doing. 

“Dave,” or John David, as he was chris- 
tened, was a freighter on the old Oregon 
Trail before the Union Pacific Railway was 
built and in 1867, 1868 and 1869 his string 
of teams worked at grading and building 
that first road into the Far West as it 
crawled out and up the Platte on its way to 
San Francisco. 

In those days railroad building was a new 
business that there was a whole lot to be 
learned about. 

Enough roadbed had not been built and 
storm tested to know what to expect a grade 
to do under all circumstances, but the build- 
ers went ahead, “Smiling Dave” Kilpatrick 
with the rest, and they learned things in the 
hard school of personal experience. 

It is not recorded that “Dave” ever had to 
learn the same lesson twice; what he learned 
he learned and his learning covered not only 
the surveyor’s job of running levels, but the 
builder’s job of making earthen embank- 
ments and the engineer’s job of guarding 
them against washouts in the wild storms of 
the plains that sent a wall of flood water 
down from cloudbursts. 

He learned what heat, frost, rain, snow, 
wind and the wear of passing loaded trains 


does to roadbeds and he learned all these 
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“T furnished meat for the survey crew.” 
of photo made in Wyoming in 1890. 


(Copy 
) 

and many more things so well that he be- 
came a master railroad builder and could tell 
at a glance what must or must not be done 
to make a practical thing and not just a 
paper dream. 

The Union Pacific road in the making laid 
the foundation of knowledge that made 
“Smiling Dave” Kilpatrick the best-known 
contractor and best railroad builder in the 
whole West in later years. 

He was well and favorably known back in 
trail days among all the old-time freighters, 
emigrants, traders and stage drivers of the 
Old Oregon Trail from “the river” to the 
Rockies. 

He was present at Promontory Point, Utah, 
May 10, 1869, and witnessed the driving of 
the Golden Spike which completed the first 
transcontinental railroad in America—and 
he had given two years of his time and young 
energy to actually helpine to do the physical 
work of building this great road that meant 
so much to the whole country and to the 
world. 

It was this same quiet, smiling “Dave’ 
who formed the co-partnership of Kilpatrick 
Bros. & Collins in 1879—a firm known far 
and wide wherever railroads have been built; 
roads in Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, 
Oregon and Montana have all been done by 
the work of this firm headed by smiling 
“Dave” and kept on the jump by “Billy,” 
“Bob” and “Deb’—all as fine upstanding 
Western men as you could find in a land of 
fine men. They built, among other things, 
part of the sea wall at Galveston Bay in the 
disaster of 1900. 


> 





I would need a volume to tell you of : ie 
enormous amount of actual work done 
this great Western contracting firm betwe 
1869 and the present, if we begin with 
activities of smiling “Dave” on the Old Ore. 
gon Trail. Let us therefore deal only with 
the days of the Burlington as it crawled out 
across the sage desert and finished in Bi!!- 
ings only a year or so before smiling “Dave” 
started on his last long trail—alone,as we 
all must some day. I knew him and I hope 
his trail is still smooth ahead, for he earned 
it by his labors. 

During the spring, summer and fall of 
1890 Kilpatrick Bros. & Collins had their 
camps all along the line from Newcastle, 
Wyo., across the state and on to Billings, 
Mont., and “Billy” had occasion to travel 
this long route on business connected with 
the various camps a good many times. Fre- 
quently he would have to make the trip from 
Newcastle to the camp on Wildhorse Creek 
and back in a hurry. 

To do this he drove one team from New- 
castle to old Irontown (long since wiped off 
the map) and another team from Irontown 
100 miles to my shack on the claim on Don- 
kev Creek, west of the Belle Fourche. Here 
he would leave his tired team and I would 
take him up to the Wildhorse camp and back 
—a wild ride usually, for I took a course “as 
the crow flies” between the two points and 
we never went around anything the team 
could get over. 

The idea was to get there and get back— 
and we did just that. Then Billy would take 
on a feed of my camp “chow” and away he'd 
go, smoking down across that blistering des- 
ert as fast as his driver could crack his team 
thru to Irontown. 

You could always locate Billy on the road 
by the dust cloud that hung over his outfit, 
for it makes a big dust to travel fast, and 
his dust looked as tho a stampede of buffa- 
loes was moving under it. 

Those old railroad building camps were 
queer places; made by setting up a dozen or 
so of tents for men and beasts, likely on top 
of built-up lumber floors and half walls, they 
straggled over more or less ground after the 
manner of a small canvas-roofed town. 

A big cook shanty and a big mess tent 
were always present in charge of a cook who 
pounded on a wagon tire slung to a cross- 
bar by a chain so it would “ring” when grub 
was ready and the cook would bawl with 
lusty lungs, “All han’s come ’n git it!” 

And “all hands” came. They sat down 
to bully beef and spuds, to “ham an” with 
trimmings clear to pie, washed down with 
black coffee strong enough to float a raft 
and muddied up with “canned cow” if the 
drinkee was strong of stomach and not over 
particular—and who ever knew a “hobo” to 
look a meal in the face? 

Sometimes 200 or 300 men worked both 
ways from a central camp and built the 
grade as the stakes required, and moved on 
as fast as it was done, to be followed by a 
bridge gang which hammered piles or se 
mudsills and threw a wooden bridge across 
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Noontime ; 


one of the old-time desert construction camps 


sage desert, 1890.) 


This is the “type” camp used by all old-time railroad builders all over the West. 
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Sundance, Wyo., from Sundance Mountain. 


Bear Lodge Range in the background. 





(Copy of photo 


taken in 1890.) 


the gaps like a company of soldiers in a 
hurry. 

They worked, those hobo huskies, and they 
built well when they worked for the “K. B. 
& C.” outfit, for they knew they would get 
all their dues. 

They changed jobs from camp to camp 
very often from a number of causes, for your 


hobo is an independent cuss—if he doesn’t 
like the cook or the foreman, or his next door 
neighbor, or gets cold feet, or has a fight and 
gets licked or can’t get all the bad whisky 
he wants—why—he draws his pay, cusses 
the outfit and starts up—or down—the trail, 
as independent as a king and as irresponsible 
as a five-year-old child. 
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Some day I’m going to tell you about him, 
who he is, where he comes from, where he 
goes and how he got his name of “hobo,” 
for all this has to do with and is closely 
woven into the history of the construction 
days of railroads “West of the River,” where 
railroad building reached the stage of finish- 
ment that no place else in the world ever 
saw. 

Also will I some day write about the old- 
time “railroader” who ran the early trains 
and that other old-time railroader who man- 
aged the early roads and made them pay 
dividends to Boston stockholders who didn’t 
know a sagebrush from a horned toad. 

My space is at an end and I must leave 
you here watching the Burlington crawl 
west across the sage flats and over the hills 
to Billings, where you can ride very comfort- 
ably now in a modern Pullman car for a rea- 
sonable price and not “plug along” with a 
cayuse team from camp to camp across a 
desolate, empty landscape as we did who 
were there before, and during, railroad build- 
ing days when we lived in a gray canvas 
camp set down in a gray, dust-covered desert 
that smelled of gray sage and things a mil- 
lion years dead—and over all the sun 
crossed the sky each day like a sizzling hot 
brass ball while the railroad crawled on and 
out of sight over the horizon and lost itself 
in the blaze of the setting sun. 
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in action and “shots” at the gla- 


DVENTURE is not always just around the corner, but it 

is here, there and everywhere—at least that is what I was 
thinking while aboard the little launch “Mudhen,” which was 
causing the city of Juneau to quickly fade from sight. 

“Ah, this is adventure,” I casually remarked, as I stretched 
out on a long seat and sent rings of tobacco smoke across the 
dark-blue waters of Gastineau Channel, which is nearly two 
miles wide and deep enough to float an ocean liner. 

Scarcely had the words been uttered when Earl Rossman, 
cinematographer, who was accompanying me to get a bear hunt 


Adventure 


Adam Breede 


swim ashore 


part of the game.” 


driving a piece of timber thru the bottom of the boat. 
tire scene did not last more than four minutes, yet it furnished 
thrills enough for a day. 
would have been 
passed off the incident with the statement that it was “all a 
The tremendous undertow and the severe 
coldness of the water made it almost impossible for any human 
being to swim very far in that river. 
realize what a close call we had until help arrived, and “old- 
timers” extended congratulations upon our safety. 


The en- 


Had we known that an attempt to 
suicidal we would not have 


As it was, we did not 





ciers, noticed that the boat was 
leaking at the stern. He removed 
his camera and plates forward and 
then jokingly asked his secretary, 
Miss Edna Wallace, and his as- 
sistant, Walter Forest, if they could 
swim. Being assured they could, 
he laughingly cried out: 

“Full steam ahead!” 

And then it was that the engine 
was speeded to its limit, and the 
bow of the boat pointed its nose 
high in the air and fairly flew up 
the Taku River. 

Realizing that my guns might 
get wet, I started t remove them, 
when a stream of water larger 
than a baseball shot thru the stern. 
| Instantly the alarm was sounded 
and the nose of the launch was 
turned shoreward—a mile distant. 
' Wading in water above our boot 
tops the luggage was passed for- 
ward. But working fast as pos- 
sible all of it could not be secured 
before it was completely under 
water. It was at this point that 
coats and boots were removed and 
preparations were made to swim. 

Running with engine and car- 
buretor under water, the “Mud- 
hen” succeeded in running its nose 
onto the beach just as the stern 
sank and the engine died. The ac- 
cident was caused by the propeller 








The nose of the “Mudhen” just as she touched shore 
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Just Between Ourselves 
By the Angling Editor 


AS THE end of the year draws near we 

are quite apt to sit down and take stock 
of ourselves, look back over the past year 
and think of the future. I would like to dis- 
cuss the new tackle tried out during the 
year and make a guess as to developments in 
1925; I may do that sometime, but not this 
month. I want instead to talk a bit about 
our angling department. 

Just now I ran thru my files of letters, and 
honestly I was surprised at the number of 
good things you fellows have said the last 
twelve Especially has “The Dry- 
Many 
are the requests for those papers in book 
form. Wonder if I shall be able to induce 
a publisher to produce it. It is not just like 
other works on the question, therefore “ex- 
perts would advise against a house taking it 
on. You see, the thing we don’t agree with 
is the things we don’t like. That is why so 
many of us remain Republicans, Democrats, 
don’t read the other side. Yet I 
hope I may find time to get after some pub- 
lisher who will produce that work in good 
shape, just to satisfy you fellows who are so 
that you want it in book form. 
Perhaps the average reader of angling books 
does not realize it, but there is little profit 
in them for the writer. The book that pays 
is the “dime novel” selling at $2. Yet there 
certain satisfaction in producing an 
angling book when the writer puts the best 
of himself into it. But enough of this. 

I have tried to make the angling depart- 
ment of general interest. With the limited 
space at our disposal I have only touched 
some subjects; others we have been com- 
pelled to pass by. Of the mass of material 
coming to our desk we have taken an article 
here and there, and that’s all. More is out 
of the question. I do not understand why 
an all angling magazine cannot make a go 
of it in America, but it appears that it can- 
not. Consequently we must be satisfied with 
an angling department, making it as inclu- 
sive as possible. I want to thank all my 
readers for their kindness and encourage- 
ment. We hope to do better, that’s all. 

Just a word or two about next year, and 
I will not hold you long. As you have al- 
ready noticed, “The Dry-Fly in America” 
has come to an end in this issue. Do you 
realize it has run for three years? Now, for 
the next year or two we will concentrate on 
the black bass. Just what it will be, how 
inclusive and how long, I can’t say. Under 
the title, “Bass Lore,” it is my plan to write 
of the fish that made America famous. More 
and more, even in the West, anglers are 
turning their attention to this great fighter, 


months. 
Fly in America” come in for praise. 


etc.; we 


insistent 


is a 














Indoor sport 
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some even going so far as to say he is the 
peer of the rainbow trout. As to that, I do 
not agree. Just the same, the black bass— 
and by the way, he is not a bass, but a 
sunfish—is a wonderful fish, deserving of 
our best. He shall have it. Present plans 
are to follow the general outline employed 
in “Trout Lore,” feeling our way along as 
we travel. If you want to keep the papers, 
begin with the January, 1925, number and 
bind them. More about the scope of the 
papers in our opening number next month. 

There will be the usual fishing and tackle 
articles and you will find some of the old 
favorite writers with us. All in all, we think 
the angling end of the magazine is going to 
live up to its reputation. I honestly would 
like to make it bigger and better. It can’t 
be bigger, so we will have to concentrate on 
making it better. We want you to help. 
Come on with kindly advice and criticism. 
Always glad to answer letters, provided they 
are not of the sort to start something. So 
a Merry Christmas to you all, with the best 
of fishing luck in the new year. 








The Dry-Fly in America 


O. W. Smith 


A series of papers having to do with a 
subject of increasing interest to every 
trout fisherman 


XVII—(Parr 2)—Now 
CLUSION 


CHAPTER IN Con- 


A VALUED correspondent writes that it 

seems to him that dry-flies are more 
alarming to trout than wet, that the first 
cast, if a fish does not take, will “put the 
trout down,” as the English say, to stay. In 
his experience trout will not rise a second 
time to a dry-fly. I have not found it so. 
I know there is a tendency to regard the dry- 
fly as more frightening, especially on those 
streams to which it is particularly adapted, 
slow-moving—broad and deep—but after 
studying the method carefully for these many 
years, I cannot see that there is one whit of 
difference in this respect between the two 
methods of fishing. Indeed, I honestly 
think, on the waters fished by me, that the 
dry-fly is less inclined to alarm trout than 
is the wet. Undoubtedly all depends upon 
the character of the stream. My waters are 
more or less broken with currents and re- 
lieved by rapids, tho here and there are deep 
and wide pools, pools which I find particu- 
larly adapted to the dry-fly. 

One pool in particular is a favorite of 
mine, because I can approach it at almost 
any time of day and in all weathers and be 
certain of several rises; you need not tell me 
that all those fish are different, that the 
same one does not rise more than once; in- 
deed, I know better. Away over on the far 


side of the pool, opposite the one from which 
I approach, lies a water-soaked log, brought 
down from the woods above in some spring- 
time flood and stranded for all time in the 
silt and sand of the river bed. One end of 
the ancient log sticks out into deep water, 
and the current whirls and eddies around it 
lovingly. Any trout-wise angler need not be 
told that beneath it a tout is sure to wait for 
chance insects. The summer of 1922 a 


large brown took up his home there, appar- 
Again 


ently holding it against all comers. 
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ind again I rose him, three times in succes- 

ion one day, twice often, and three times I 
hooked him, but he broke away. That it 
was the same fish I am reasonably certain; 
positive, in fact, for browns are rare in that 
water. I could not see that he was alarmed 
by the dry-fly; mdeed, fishing wet, I never 
succeeded in interesting him at all. Of 
course, I cast carefully, effacing myself in 
the process, and saw to it that my fly 
alighted upon the water as a live insect 
would have done under the circumstances, 
taking into account the current and the di- 
rection of the wind, if any, at the time. It 
is my firm conviction that the dry-fly is less 
alarming than the wet, if properly presented. 

That same season (1922) a trout took up 
its home in a pool some distance above, and, 
tho I caught frequent glimpses of it, saw it 
rise several times, the season was well sped 
before I was permitted to try conclusions 
with it. Naturally I experimented with vari- 
ous flies, wet and dry, even resorting to a 
tiny spoon and grasshoppers, neither of 
which interested him at all. In my fly box 
there reposed a tiny dry-fly, the name of 
which I did not know; was sent me from 
England with a number of samples. In 
color, blue-gray-brown, if you can get it, 
built Palmer. I had never employed it, 
simply because I did not know its name 
and because unlike any natural trout insect 
with which I am acquainted. One day I 
fastened it to my leader and sent it out 
where the trout lurked. Instantly he came. 
There was something about that fly too irre- 
sistible for his troutship to withstand. With 
a rush, mouth wide open, he came. The 
fierceness of his attack rattled me and I 
struck too soon; but upon the second pres- 
entation he came again, with all the eager- 
ness manifested at first and I had him on. 
No, I will not tell of the battle and how in 
the end he escaped, thru no fault of mine. 

I rested the pool for some hours, fishing 
and loafing elsewhere, my mind on the pool. 
By all accounts and records he should have 
been “put down” for good; but I could not 
believe that a fish that had stood all the 
casting he had during the weeks that had 
sped, and that at last surrendered to the 
enticements of the unknown fly with such 
recklessness and disregard of consequences, 
would come again. Perhaps four hours had 
passed when I bent my feet in the direction 
of the pool where my mind had been all the 
while. My approach was made with all due 
stealth ard circumspection, and I cast, hold- 
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One of the author’s favorite spots 
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Brown trout water 


ing my rod low so that it would show as 
little as possible above the pool, sending the 
fly out where the fish ordinarily hung out. 
The fly floated on the surface for an instant, 
apparently all unregarded, then came the 
open-mouthed rush as before. Evidently that 
trout thought the insect something hard to 
grasp, or perhaps in his eyes it was so large 
that an open mouth was required. Having 
learned one lesson, I let the fish have the 
fly for a fraction of a second before striking, 
which is contrary to my usual procedure, 
then I struck, and again the battle was on. 
Fates were kind and the fish reposed in my 
creel. Here was a case where a fish had 
been stalked and hounded for several weeks 
and yet he had not fled the pool. 

This whole matter of whether a dry-fly is 
more alarming than the wet depends, I think. 
to a large degree upon the fly and to a 
greater degree upon the caster thereof. If 
the dry-fly be an exact counterpart of the 
insect upon which the fish are feeding at 
the time, and is presented with skill in a 
natural manner, it is my firm conviction, 
after years of experience, that the dry-fly is 
not as alarming to trout as is the wet-fly 
trailed thru the water. The average wet-fly 
fisherman uses two or three flies, a cast. 
Now, I ask you. who ever yet saw three 
flies, usually of different species, chasing one 
another thru the water? The wonder is that 
the method takes any fish at all. Far and 
away more scientific, natural and less alarm- 
ing is the single dry-fly floating on the sur- 
face. For every fish the dry-fly man puts 
down in water adapted to the use of his 
particular floating lure, the wet-fly man puts 
down three. Fortunately our American 
waters are of such variety that always we 
can fish half wet and half dry, perhaps not 
always realizing that we do so, so we arrive 
at conclusions at variance with those of our 
English cousins. 

Which leads me to say that I am afraid 
some of us overvalue authorities. Now, I 
am a great admirer of so-called authorities; 
my library shelves are lined with their works 
and in the first of these papers i quoted 
from many of them; but, just the same, no 
authority knows it all or can pronounce upon 
your particular fishing problem unless he 
has fished it. No two water or stream con- 
ditions are exactly similar. I have seen two 
pools, as alike as the two proverbial peas, 
and yet they could not be fished with the 
same fly nor in the same manner. In the 
respective pools the fish lay in different 
places and rose in a different manner. Now 
then, two men writing of each pool would 
give different advice. Just the same, I love 
books on trout fishing, especially those deal- 





ing with the dry-fly, tho I hold myself at 
liberty to disbelieve everything an authority 
says until I have proven it true. 

In 1922 I was fishing a certain wide and 
deep trout stream, a water particularly and 
peculiarly adapted to the dry-fly. Early | 
located a large brown that had taken up its 
residence in the lea of a rock near the lower 
end of the swim. At first I saw him feeding 
but was unable to get him to look at my 
lures; then one day a Wickham’s Fancy in- 
terested him, but he was not hooked. Still 
he came for it a second time, then went 
down. The next day the same fly attracted, 
and he was hooked, but broke away at the 
first rush. For two days I saw nothing of 
him, then at the edge of the second evening 
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Reward of merit 


a Pale Blue Dun brought him to the surface, 
tho the hook never touched him. So it went 
for a month. Some days I would fail to 
catch a glimpse of him; the next I would 
raise him once, twice, or even three times. 
Several times I hooked him, but always in 
such a way that he tore loose. Oh, but he 
was a wise old brown, up to all the tricks 
of the game. 


444 


One day, after having failed to get a move- 
ment out of him, tho I haunted the pool, 


using my most enticing flies, I sat down 
under a not distant tree to think things 
over. More than once I have been able to 


devise some means of capturing a shy and 
short biting fish by “thinking thru.” While 
I sat there I noticed a nattily dressed woman 
approaching and, while I admired her out- 
door clothes, I could but be amused at the 
way in which she handled her rod. Patently 
a greenhorn at the game. I remember think- 
ing that she would put down “my” brown for 
keeps. Just then she reached the banks of 
the pool and, standing in plain sight of the 
water, cast. Instantly her rod went double, 
as great force was applied, and her reel sang. 
Of course, I knew what had happened. I 
went over and when.the fish was nearly ex- 
hausted offered my services and had the high 
privilege of netting the brown I had stalked 
so long. 

Why is it that so often a veritable green- 
horn will succeed where the old hand fails? 
I have seen it time and again. More than 
once I have had a barefoot boy, with the 
most crude of outfits, cast a fly over water 
I had fished unavailingly and take fish. I 
gave a friend a fly rod a few years ago, a 
man who had never cast a fly in his life. 
The first day out he took eighteen as beau- 
tiful trout as ever went into a creel, and I 
thought he is a natural-born fly fisher, but he 
never took another fish che whole trip. Per- 
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haps it is the way the fish gods have of 


keeping us humble; anyway, I know it is 
good for us to be beaten by greenhorns, 
“good for our souls.” 
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For just three years these papers have run 
in Outdoor Life, during which time many 
letters of commendation with now and then 
one of criticism have come to my desk. That 
there is widespread interest in the dry-fly the 
letters have proven. Many have written that 
the papers have been very satisfactory, just 
as articles on fly fishing for trout. One wet- 
fly man writes that while he has not turned 
to dry-flies as yet he has eagerly read the 
articles month by month and is a better fish- 
erman therefor. All of which, of course, is 
mightily pleasing to me. I have tried to 
cast my information into readable shape, in- 
terjecting here and there incidents more or 
less illuminating, for after all it is the story 
of another’s experience that is of utmost 
worth. As I have fished far and wide with 
the dry-fly and the modified dry-fly the more 
I have been convinced that it is far and away 
the more successful method, especially on 
open and “fished out” waters. If these pa- 
pers have helped any to a better understand- 
ing of the art I am more than satisfied. So, 
thanking you all for your many good words 
and expressions of appreciation, | make my 
bow, and the falling curtain marks for this 


series of papers 
THE END 








Spooning, Spooners and Spoons 
O. W. Smith 


AM continually surprised that more is 

not said in the angling press about the 
joys and how of trolling with spoons, in 
view of the fact that the method is so much 
employed. It is the well recognized and au- 
thoritative method of taking members of the 
pike family, from the little river pickerel up 
to the muskellunge itself. I presume that 
more great pike and muskellunge are taken 
on trolling spoons than by all other methods 
combined. While there is great sport in 
casting for “lunge and great pike, using ar- 
tificial lures and live bait, because of the 


pike—they know. The fluted plays more 
smoothly, evenly, and the corrugations send 
coruscations out thru the water, compelling 
fish to attack. When you are confronted 
with a fact, what need to explain it; why not 
accept it and let it go at that? 

Much is said about the color of the blade, 
whether or not copper, gold or nickel is 
most attractive. Undoubtedly there are 
waters where the copper will prove more at- 
tention arresting, but I am firmly convinced 
that week in and week out there is no spoon 
better than the plain nickel. I have had one 





spoon in my outfit, four blades for the one 
shank, all of different color, and I have kept 
a record of the captures made by the dif- 
ferent blades, the nickel-silver far and away 
leading. While I would not say, do not 
carry a copper spoon, I would advise that 
you depend largely upon the nickel. There 
is no question in my mind as to the value 
of the red under surface. I want my spoons 
as red as it is possible to make them, and 
when the paint wears away I repaint, or re- 
enamel, quickly. There is something about 
the flashing of the red and white that pike 
and spoon-loving fish find well nigh irre- 
sistible. 

Another much-discussed matter, the num- 
ber of hooks, and the value of feather o1 
bucktail covering. I am all for the feathers 
and I desire them fresh and bright. I prefer 
the dominating color to be white, tho I like a 
slight show of red with some two or three 
black “polka-dotted” feathers. That com- 
bination makes a color easily seen in all 
waters. I do not think as a rule that the 
bucktail is as alluring. The treble covering 
serves another purpose as well as attraction; 
it keeps the points of the hooks from engag- 
ing with weeds, especially is this true when 
the hook is new and the feather vanes stiff, 
one argument for buying new hooks or re- 
newing the trebles. I am firmly convinced 
as to the importance of three hooks instead 
of one, in so far as the pike family is con- 
cerned at any rate. The hook travels more 
evenly and should one be broken, as may 
happen, you still have three more ready for 
business. See to it that the treble is well 
made and thoroly dependable. Another thing, 
keep the points sharp, for unless they are 
penetration will not be at the maximum. 

The size is another point often discussed, 
and unfortunately all makers do not use the 
same scale. I have hung on the wall of my 
study a case of spoons, running in size from 
No. 1 to 10, No. 1 being the smallest—too 
small for any fish save bass or trout—and 
No. 10 the largest, too large save for the 
largest great pike and muskellunge. Now, 
a small pike of any variety is possessed of a 
mouth large enough to take in that No. 10, 
but somehow it does not seem to appeal to 
the ordinary fish, why I don’t understand. 
There seems to be a belief on the part of 
some anglers that the larger the lure the 
larger the fish, a superstition not proven by 





exceeding shyness of the game 
the method is not overly remun- 
erative. Not that this must nec- 
essarily be so, if one could keep 
quiet enough and cast far enough, 
the caster would have the advan- 


tage I think. The reason the 
spoon, trailing well behind a 


boat, takes more of the fish than 
other methods is found in the 
fact that the lure is so far dis- 
tant from the disturbing boat. 
The farther away the spoon trav- 
els, all else being equal, the more 
attractive it will be. 

There are many types of spoons 
upon the market — hammered, 
smooth and fluted, oblong, long 
and kidney shaped. I have ex- 
perimented quite at length with 
the various shapes, colors and 
sizes, and am quite firmly con- 
vinced in my own mind as to 
which is most attractive. Be it 
said, my collection contains prac- 
tically everything on the market, 
and I have tried them out, as 
many a battered specimen in my 
tackle case mutely testifies, but 
always the most battered and 
disreputable appearing one is the 
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experience. As a rule the medium-sized 
spoon will achieve the best re- 
sults. Of course, where the fish 


run large one should employ one 
sufficiently large so that the dan- 
ger of a smash will be eliminated 
as far as possible. I think a No. 
5 or 6 is a good average size for 
all fishing—trolling. I am _ not 
saying that when angling in some 
of these northern lakes, momen- 
tarily expecting a 40-pounder to 
connect up, one should not em- 
ploy a No. 12, provided he has a 
rod that will stand the strain. 
The pull of such a spoon, 30 or 
40 yards behind the boat, is 
something tremendous, and may 
put a permanent kink into a fa- 
vorite casting rod. 

Study the workmanship of a 
spoon and see that it is of the 
best before you purchase. The 
swivel should be well made and 
easy playing, for a kinked line 
is never to be tolerated. Exam- 
ine the wire; see that it is stiff 
enough to hold its shape, pos- 
sessed of enough spring to re- 
main hooked even under the fierce 
smash of a 40-pounder. Eschew 
any spoon provided with a glass 











old reliable “fluted.” Why? Ask 


me something easy; or ask the 


A study in spoons 


bead upon which the spoon-loop 
revolves; when it breaks, as 




















eak it will, it will be thrown out of 
umb and revolve unevenly. Better than 
iy glass bead is the little casing of brass; 
will stand up under any abuse. The bet- 

r manufacturers today no longer use the 

ceiving bead, e’en tho it looks very “pretty” 

the shank. 

Vhile few spoons come with gimp or 

leader attached, I would strongly urge 

addition of one. A large great pike or 
inge has the disagreeable habit of “striking 
ver” when hungry, their sharp teeth sev- 
ring the line as easily as will a keen knife. 
have lost more than one precious spoon 
ru this means, but never again, never 
gain; always now I attach a leader and 

xtra swivel to the line, to which in turn 1 
ittach the spoon. Makes a rather heavy out- 

but then it obviates a sinker, and that 
some gain. 
The rod for trolling should be the ordinary 
isting rod, 54% or 6 feet long, the heavier of 
two if you are wise and own a pair, one light 
the other medium heavy. I can but pause 
here to say a good word for the high-class 
steel rod for handling spoons; it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful if there is a better rod. It is 
good for casting spoons, but I am thinking 
today more especially of trolling. Be sure 
that your spooning rod has backbone enough, 
strength enough, to stand up under the con- 
stant pull of a spinning lure, but also that 
it is stout enough to battle a big great pike. 
[ know few writers give the great pike credit 
for being a real fighter, thinking the mus- 
kellunge a more gamy individual; I am 
here to say again, in my estimation, inch for 
inch and pound for pound, the great pike is 
every whit as gamy as the ‘lunge. Why 
not, pray? They are closer related than 
cousins, to all intents and purposes are the 
same fish. 

When using the spoon, the great error the 
average angler makes is trolling too fast, 
not allowing the spoon depth enough. My 
attention was first called to this fact by 
noticing that I took more great pike in com- 
ing about than I did when paddling straight 
away; and I always was engaged in a fight 


unless when turning around my _ spoon 
touched bottom, which sometimes happened. 
That set me thinking. Understand, if my 


spoon did not strike bottom I was pretty 
gure to catch a fish, because I slowed up my 
paddling. Another thing I noticed, when 
the line was out to the extreme length it 
took fish more often than when close in to 
the boat. I fixed two rod holders to my 
boat and used two rods. One I fitted with 
100 yards of line, the other with half that 
imount, or 50 yards. I let out all but the 
end, retaining enough for safety, of course. 
Well, with the one that had twice as much 
ine as the other I caught three pike to the 
ither’s one. I became convinced that a long 
ne paid. Of course, in using such a length 
if line one must know that the water is com- 
saratively free from snags or he is going to 
¢ tangled up all the while. Troll deep, and 
roll slow, brother, if you would have the 
est results spooning—spooning for fish, I 
ean. 
[ cannot discuss casting spoons here, 
either can I take up the matter of baiting 
spoon, tho I have found that a_ baited 
poon, using meadow frogs, will often result 
na good catch when the plain treble, feath- 
‘red cover fails. When planning to use bait 
ith the spoon, remove the fine-feathered 
reble and attach a worn one, or one devoid 
decoration. Casting a spoon is somewhat 
ificult, almost, if not quite, impossible in a 
trong wind, yet for bass and such fish it 
/metimes is a winning method. Of course, 
here are many other spoons, live bait spoons, 
kittering spoons, wobblers, etc., but I am 
hinking of the good old reliable type illus- 
rated in the picture of my case, and, believe 
ne, they are unbeatable. 
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Letter No. 1019—It’s an Alligator Gar 


Editor Angling Department :— Poa ewith you 
have the picture of a strange nimal” caught 
in the Tombigbee River near ih, What sort of 
fish is this?—E. M., Ala. 

Answer.—The fish is what is known as alli- 
gator gar, Lepisosteus tristoechus, a large and 
ferocious species sometimes met with in our 











An alligator gar 


will give the for- 


Southern states, and one that 
trouble should 


tunate (?) angler considerable 
he get his hook securely set. The Bureau of 
Fisheries says the species attains a length of 
from 5 to 8 feet, and has been known to reach 
12. Is found in fresh and brackish rivers flowing 
into the Gulf of Mexico and in Cuba. It as- 
cends the Mississippi well above St. Louis and 


has been taken in the Lower Illinois River. Lit- 
tle is known of its habits. It has no commer- 
W 


cial or food value in so far as I know.—-O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1020—He Wants to Fish the Depths 


Editor Angling Department:—I should like 
to know how to set about deep lake fishing— 
E. R. R., Wash. 

Answer.—You are not specific enough; you 
do not say whether you want to fish for trout 
or whales, and it makes a difference. I know 


of no book on the subject, that is, devoted ex- 
clusively to such angling. The most of my deep 
lake fishing has been done with a trolling rig, 
heavily weighted. I have never resorted to the 
metal line employed in some sections, thinking 
the regulation braided silk better... Whatever of 
weight is needed can be added in the way of 
sinkers. A long wire gimp, a la salt water 
fishing, is an aid. I have found that a regular 
spoon, baited with a minnow, the particular 
minnow the fish of the given water are in the 
habit of feeding upon, trolled slowly, close to the 
bottom, will bring results when all other —e 
fail. Use lots of line and troll slowly.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 1021—What Makes ’Em Jump? 

Editor Angling Department :- -We have 
small streams here in which we find bass, crap- 
pie, sunfish, carp and suckers. Often I see fish 
jumping. Are they feeding on flies, and can I 
take them with artificial flies?—A. Kans. 

Answer.—I could not even hazard a guess as 
to what those fish are jumping for, data is too 
incomplete. It would seem reasonable to sup- 
pose the sunfish, counting bass as sunfish, for 
they are, you know, are jumping for some form 
of insect food. If they are feeding you should 
have little difficulty in securing good sport, us- 
ing artificial flies, feather-minnows or bass-bugs. 
Of course, suckers will not take a fly on the 
surface, and if they are jumping it is because it 
is their spawning season and anxious to make 
their way up stream. I’d watch the situation 
a wee bit more closely if I were in your place.— 


O. W. 


some 


Letter No. 1022—Ichthyological 


Editor Angling Department Please give 
he correct family and scientific names of the 
following: (1) bream; (2) sun r 3 g 
gle-eye; (4) chinquepin; (5) rock perch; (6) 
nigger.—J. A. M., Ala. 

Answer.—The proper place to go for such in- 
formation is the Federal Bureau of IF ries 
Washington, D. C. Names of fishes are so 
extricably mixed—the common name of one spe 
cies in a given locality being bestowed upon 
something totally different in another that it is 
almost impossible to be certain with no further 
information than vernacular names in one local- 
ity. I can but do my best with the meager infor- 
mation at hand. (1) bream, sunfish family, Le- 
pomis pallidus; (2) sun _ perch, red-breasted 
bream, sunfish family, Lepomis auritis; (3) gog- 
gle-eye, name applied to many of the sunfishes 


but presume yours is warmouth, 
sunfish family, Chaenobryttus gulosus; (4) 
chinquepin, sunfish family, any number of names 
from lamp-lighter to strawberry-bass, Pomoxis 
annularis; (5) rock perch; think you have in 
mind the rock bass of the sunfish family; if so. 
it is Ambloplites rupestris, a fresh-water fish; if 
you mean a salt-water denizen, then you have a 
member of the true bass family, Roccus lineatus; 
(6) You have me guessing. Must be the salt- 
water fish, and if so undoubtedly is of the family 
of tripletails, yours probably being black snapper 
or black perch, Lobotes surinamensis. As you 
easily see, the last two are somewhat indefinite, 
the same vernacular names being applied to each. 
When in search of such information always give 
all the particulars possible; at least, state 
whether salt or fresh-water fishes are meant.— 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 


indiscriminately, 


1023—Difference Between Rainbow, 
Steel-head and Cut-throat 

Editor Angling Department :—In order to set- 
tle an argument, will you please state the differ- 
ence between rainbow and steel-head?—E. S. B., 
Ore. 

Answer.—Am afraid I cannot be of much help, 
for ichthyologists are not fully satisfied regard- 
ing steel-head, cut-throat and rainbow, and 
where scientists are at sea, what can be hoped 
from common fishermen? In “American Food 
and Game Fishes” we find the following “‘key:” 
“Scales always small, 150 to 200 cross-series; a 
large deep red or scarlet dash on each side con- 


cealed below the inner edge of the dentary bone, 
this rarely obsolete; mouth large, the maxillary 
1 3-5 to 2%-inch head; hyoid bone usually pres- 
ent, but very small. Size various.—Clarkii (cut- 
throats). Scales moderate, 130 to 180 cross- 
series; no red on throat; a reddish lateral band 
usually present; mouth moderate, maxillary 2 
in head; hyoid teeth wanting. Size very large. 
Gairdneri (steel-head). Scales typically large, 
120 to 130 cross-series; no red on throat; a red 


mouth small, maxillary 


Size 


or yellowish lateral band; 
2 to 2% in head; no hyoid teeth. moderate. 

-Irideus (rainbow).’’ Farther in the work 
we read: ‘The steel-head, or gairdneri series, is 
found in the coastwise streams of California and 
in the streams of Oregon and Washington, below 
the great Shoshone Falls of Snake River. In 
the lower course of the Columbia and in neigh- 
boring streams they are entirely distinct from 
the cut-throat or clarkii series, and no one would 


same 


question the validity of the two species. In the 
lower Snake River and in other parts of the 
Cascade Range the two forms or species are in- 
distinguishable, being either undifferentiated or 
else inextricably mixed.”” Says Wm. C. Harris 
in “Salmon and Trout’: ‘“‘For a long time the 
steel-head and the rainbow were, owing to the 


close intergrad ation of the two species, consid- 
ered one and the same fish; but the investiga- 
tions of Dr. Gilbert in the Lower Columbia 
River convinced him that both the young and 
the old steel-heads are distinct from the cut- 
throats and rainbows. It is proper to state, 
however, that two other ichthyologists have 
placed on record that the Columbia River form 


of the typical steel-head seems to pass into the 
rainbow southward, and into Kamloops north- 
ward, while in the Lower Snake River of Idaho 
it appears to intergrade with the cut-throats 
With these confusing data before them, we are 
not surprised at the hesitation of the scientist 
to permanently determine the classification of 
these fishes, nor at the angling layman halting 
at the cross-roads of science.”” If you turn back 
to the “key” you will discover that the only out- 
standing difference between the rainbow and the 
steel-head is the size of the scales—120 to i30 in 
the rainbow and 130 to 180 in the steel-head. 
There are other minor differences, tho this is 
the only one to which you can tie. How slight 
a difference it is only those who have patiently 
counted scales can realize. Now I don’t know, 
ot course, what sort of argument I am to settle, 
and, anyway, I doubt if the foregoing “settles” 
anything.—O. W. S 
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Single-Shot Target Pistols 


f 


CCORDING to Major W. D. Frazer of 
the American Olympic pistol team, its 
members came home this year under the ab- 


solute conviction that the United States 
needs a new target pistol. The American 
team, as a team, it seems, were superior to 


any team in Europe, but individually they 
fell below the best European shots. The 
simple reason for this, according to the ma- 
ior, was that the pistol shots on the other 
side had far better weapons. 

I am exactly of Major Frazer’s opinion 
concerning our target pistols, having reached 
that conclusion about fifteen years ahead of 
the major. I will here announce a further 
conviction that won’t make me popular; I 
do not believe that we have a real pistol shot 
in America, this as compared with our best 
rifle shots. Take a man like Fisher and he 
will shoot somewhere from 97 to 100 straight, 
shooting on a free rifle target with a 4inch 


center at 325 yards. He will do this not 
sometimes, but any old time you turn him 
on the target. Now, take Dr. Calkins, who 


is, | believe, the best of the pistol shooters, 
and his scores will range anywhere between 
80 and 95, and he doesn’t know and nobody 
else knows whether he will make a low score 
or a high one when he starts in. Either the 
pistol is a totally unreliable gun or the men 
back of it lack practice. I very much doubt 
right now if we have as good target pistols 


as we had thirty years ago. 
About twenty years ago, when 200-yard 


offhand sharpshooting began to wane, I 
thought of taking un pistol shooting. The 
Smith & Wesson pistol seemed to be the 


choice ef the better shots. so I bought one. 
It was a beautifully fitted gun, of fine ma- 


terial inside and out, but the dog-gone light- 
barreled, light weight, small-gripped affair 

I couldn’t shoot it. Procuring some raw- 
hide, | wrapped the grip until it was about 
a third larger in circumference; then I made 
a cover of buckskin for the barrel and filled 
this with fine shot. The total weight was 
brought up to about 3 pounds. The pistol 
was now sent to a Chicago gunsmith, who 
reduced the trigger pull to 24% pounds. Prac- 
ticing with this gun, I got to shooting pretty 
consistently in the 80s on the standard 
target, with a top score of 95. Finally I quit 
discouraged. 

The first thing I wanted and could not 
have was a set trigger. In my opinion if a 
set trigger ever was needed on any gun it is 
a single-shot target pistol. I remember way 
back nearly fifty years ago when my father 
had a pair of what was then called dueling 
pistols. I was too small to remember all 
about these pistols, but it seems to me that 
they had about 14-inch barrels and weighed 


a good 3 pounds, with long and heavy grip, 
ringing locks, and 


set triggers. fine, smooth, 


Chas. Askins 


sights like a rifle of these days. The guns 
were loaded with a light charge of fine- 
grained powder, round bullet patched, and 
used percussion caps. I do remember di- 
tinctly when he used to shoot sapsuckers off 
his cedar trees, and nearly every shot brought 
down a bird, and whenever a chicken had to 
be killed for dinner he never thought of 
using a rifle, but clipped its head with one 
of these pistols. Occasionally these pistols 
were used for squirrel shooting, too. We 
boys and the dog would tree a squirrel and 
going to the house to tell what had been 
done, father would take one of these pistols 

which were always kept loaded, while the 
rifle was not—and kill the squirrel, invari- 
ably shooting for the head, which was the 
custom in those days. We youngsters didn’t 
know but that a pistol would do anything a 





rifle would, and maybe do it better. 
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In course of time he traded these two pis- 
tols for a Colt cap and ball revolver, and 
never ceased to regret that trade, which 
about marked the end of his pistol shooting. 
Very few of the woodpeckers or the chick- 
ens were hit any more. The revolver was too 
light, the trigger pull was too hard and the 
barrel too short. 

I once submitted the 
proved target pistol to Alf. P. Lane when 
he was in his shooting prime, but he said 
the Smith & Wesson pistol suited him to a 
dot, weight, trigger pull, grip and every- 
thing else. I thought at the time that Mr. 
Lane’s convictions were generally held by 
pistol shooters, but now it seems that every- 
body is not satisfied. 

I am enclosing a rough sketch of about 
what I used to think I wanted in a pistol. 
Each finger has its own spur, even the trig- 
ger finger, and the thumb has a rest similar 
to that shown for the trigger finger. The 
stock is cut in where the fingers clasp it 
on either side. The idea of the trigger fin- 
ger rest is to eliminate as far as possible 
premature pulls, and failure to pull at the 
right time by simply resting the finger and 
not having it grip or come in contact with 
the wood. I found that half the bad pulls 
came from putting the pressure at the wrong 
point. A man imagines he is pressing the 
trigger where he is really putting pressure 
on the grip. The spurs on which the other 
fingers rest are intended to almost entirely 
relieve the hand from gripping the stock— 


matter of an im- 


the other fingers have no more grip on the 
stock than the trigger finger has on the trig- 
ger—pressure of no more than half a pound. 
if so much. 

I didn’t try a gun like this. Maybe } 
couldn’t shoot it if I had one. My notion 
is that I could tho, and that after my arm 
became trained to the weight of that pisto} 
I’d begin to shoot where I held, and to cal! 
the shots. No gun is worth amy tning if you 
can’t call the shots with it. The 34%4-pound 
weight would not suit a lot of people, of 
course, but I found from trying it that it 
was about the weight that suited me. The 
extra length of barrel was merely intended 
to further finer sighting. 

I do not expect to see this kind of gun 
built right off the reel, and probably the 
only good the drawing will do is to put 
somebody with more pistol knowledge to 
thinking, with, in the end, some sort of im- 
provement on the pistols we now have. 


A Compliment 


Major Hugh B. C. Pollard, when speaking 
of the bibliography of sport in his book. 
“Shotguns,” after mentioning two British 
journals, says: “The American journals are 
interesting and Outdoor Life, a monthly mag- 
azine from Denver, Colo., is by far the best 
of them.” 


The British Cartridge in the Krag 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have seen it 
stated that it is very dangerous to shoot the 
.303 British cartridge, as furnished by the 
director of civilian marksmanship, in a 
Krag rifle. I have a Krag Sporter equipped 
with a 24-inch barrel and Lyman sights. The 
chamber seems very loose with the regular 
Krag cartridge and often splits the muzzle 
of the cartridge case. I concluded to risk 
blowing the thing up in the interest of sci- 
ence, so I tied the gun to a sawbuck in front 
of a heavy metal plate, hid behind the fur- 
nace and pulled it off with a string. Noth- 
ing happened; the shell ejected easily, no 
swelling or sign of undue strain on cartridge 
case or primer. Afterward I shot the .303 
cartridge in the Krag many times without 
hesitation or apprehension. The recoil seems 
more severe than with the regular Krag car- 
tridge. There is no head space to spare, as 
the bolt turns down rather hard on the .303. 
Perhaps the rim is a little thicker. If there 
was any head space the bolt might set back 
and do damage. I would not recommend 
shooting these cartridges in any Krag rifle, 
but in case some experimenter has a rifle 
with a loose chamber and oversize bore and 
wants to risk the same as I did with a string 
and a wall of masonry between it might 
work out o. k. C. T. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Minn. 
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Speed and accuracy are essen- 
tial to bag fast-flying birds like 
California Quail. 

Careful design and perfect 
weight distribution make Parker 
Guns especially easy to handle, 
and a scientifically tapered choke 
assures an even spread of pat- 
tern, if good ammunition is used. 


Individually Tested 


Every Parker Gun is individually 
tested for accuracy of pattern. The 
testing is done in a fixed rest, and the 
patterns at varying ranges must come 
up to Parker standards or the gun is re- 
jected as unfit to bear the Parker name. 
It is a tribute to Parker workmanship 
that very few fail to pass this rigid test. 

Ask your dealer to show you a Parker, 
or write for the Parker booklet. 


PARKER BROS. «Master Gun Makers 
34 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 
Pacific Coast Agent: 

A. W.du Bray, Box 102,San Francisco 








The Collie in America 
By EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 
Kennel Editor of Outdoor Life and well-known canine 
authority Only $1 postpaid. Outdoor Life Publish- 

ing Co., Denver, Colo. 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT 


Will revolution- 














WING - PAT. | ize wing shoot- 

st ing—deadly ad- 

FOR. dition tomodern 

—— shotgun. Makes 

MADE E good shots of 
. poor ones. 

Hundreds of testimonials. Will increase your enjoyment 

afield. Quail, snap shooting, Grouse, Woodcock or Ducks. 

Automatically shows how to lead correctly. No more guess 


work Made of blued steel. Clamps rigidly on breech of gun 
barrels. All gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid $2.50 in- 
cluding Booklet. Wing shooting made easy. Circular and testi- 
monials on request. 

For sale by all dealers. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
P. O. Box 185, Times Square 


New York City | 
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a Gun Talks - No. 57 


Chauncey Thomas 


A’ THIS stage of the game, remember, 


buy a new .38 Special target revolver, 
with Partridge sights. smooth trigger pull 
| and all the fixings. And for the love of St. 
| Mike don’t at this stage buy reloading tools. 
| Don’t try to get something for nothing, at 
| least not just yet. Wait a while. 

And forget any other dream of saving 

| money by trying to have a target revolver, a 
pocket revolver and a grizzly bear “side arm” 
all in one gun for $19.99. Buy a target re- 

| volver. And use it for nothing else except 
target shooting. That is all it is good for, 
anyway. Saving money via six-gun is the 
most expensive way I know of to save money. 
If you want a holster gun—and if you buy 
it now you never will learn to shoot a six- 

| shooter—why, then, buy a holster gun, or 

| the same with a pocket gun. Don’t try to 
make a .45 automatic army murder-machine 

| into a target gun—no more sense in that idea 
than packing your .22 target rifle to France. 
So buy a target revolver and nothing else at 
this stage of the game. Colt or Smith & 
Wesson .38 Special, 6-inch, target sights, 
plain wood handles—pearl is no good except 
to swap off or twinkle on the dresser. 

Now enters the question of ammunition. 

| Only smokeless, factory cartridges, for it 

| takes an old hand to be a reloader and hit 

| anything with his own reloads except scenery. 

| But start with sub-loads first in a revolver. 
And above all, do not change from one brand 
to another brand every time you go out to 
shoot, for no two makes shoot into the same 
zero—that is, center of impact. Mix a lot 
of otherwise fine cartridges in a hat, several 

| different brands, and the result will be a sort 
of spray on the target. Stick to one brand 
unless you change more or less permanently 
to another brand. Just to show that I play 
no favorites, I shoot U. S. N. R. .22 and 
Western Marksman .22, Peters Semi-Smoke- 
less and Western Nublend in .45 Colt, Win- 
chester .32-20 high-velocity and Remington 
Hi-Speed in several calibers, and Western 
.30-'06 Match loads at turkey shoots. Use 
any good long rifle in your pistol, just so it 
is not smokeless. All .22 smokeless car- 
tridges will ruin a barrel, rifle or pistol in 
no time—leave .22 smokeless alone in all 
makes of arms. 

And by no means, while I think of it, use 
a .22 automatic to learn to shoot with. The 
.22 automatics can cut your thumb wide 
open with no trouble at all. I have person- 
ally seen two thumbs so slit by that back- 
leaping, sharp-edged bolt, hence stick to the 
single-shot pistol. I own and shoot the .22 
automatic, a fine, accurate gun, but it is not 
for a beginner. Not his gun, like giving a 
kid a racing automobile. 

Well, if you have, or if you will follow 
the foregoing you have learned to shoot a 
revolver up to the gallery stage, if you ever 
will learn. No one can teach the proverbial 
“busy” man to shoot a six-gun. It takes 
plenty of time; go easy and go slow, but 
never stop—just the way a burro travels. He 
can cover a lot of up and down scenery in 
a night, remember. But to rush out, now 
and then, pop off a box or two, rush back to 
keep an appointment—that may do in the 
undertaker affairs, but it won’t work in six- 
gun shooting. Stop and smoke now and 
then. If you have no time to smoke, you 
have no time to shoot that day. Take it 
easy. 

Taking it easy, taking it slow but sure, 


| “steady,” is a whole lot of the inner secrets 


In time you will notice 
that you have a heart. That heart bobs, and 
it bobs you ‘all over, too. I can take a tele- 
scope rifle, balance it just right and count 


of six-gun work. 


my pulse on the target 100 yards away just 
as accurately as I can with my finger on my 
wrist. And in time you will note the odd 
fact that exercise increases the heart action, 
and increased heart action bobs the whole 
body around a whole lot more than does a 
quiet, peaceful heart. So do not jump up 
and down from that “propped up in bed” 
position, run down to the target, then hot- 
foot it back, flop down and expect to hit 
anything. Nor can a man talk and shoot 
at the same time. The best shots practice 
alone. They, of course, shoot in company 
for amusement, but they practice alone. The 
man who needs company and mob encour- 
agement to shoot will never shoot. All he 
wants to do is to play, and incidentlly to 
show off. Not to hit and kill. 

That Kill is the very core of six-gun work, 
and explains why there are so few six-gun 
men, yet so many excellent gallery pistol 
and revolver shots. The gallery man shoots 
to play, the six-gun man practices to kill, 
the difference between the Schuetzen rifle 
game and the military and hunting rifle 
work, the difference between the foil and the 
saber, the fencer and the swordsman, the 
boxer and the fighter. I have no quarre} 
whatever with anyone, much less with the 
fine men who like to play with a firearm, 
but for them these articles on the six-gun 
are not written; they are not for them, but 
they are written for those who want to learn 
how to use the revolver as a weapon, as 
something not to play with, but to kill with, 
meat or man, it matters not. “Woe to the 
people who have lost their killing edge,” is, 
to my mind, the wisest thing Roosevelt ever 
said or wrote. “The shots that hit are the 
shots that count” was another keen remark 
of Roosevelt’s, hence my adversion to 
“scores,” which tell nothing in the long run, 
only the number of bull’s-eyes should be 
counted, for “a miss is as good as a mile,” 
in six-gun work especially, and scores apply 
only to the revolver as a plaything, never as 
a weapon. As a weapon, you hit or you miss; 
there is no such thing as a “9” or less with 
any weapon, remember—it is “10” or “0” 
always. “The shots that hit are shots that 
kill,” and a knife is a silent cartridge. 

Meanwhile, you have a holster. That’s a 
shame. You don’t need any. The back of 
an old undershirt is pretty good to wrap it 
in and the best holster so far is a small 
handbag, in which also travels the ammuni- 
tion, cleaning things, pasters and all that 
kind of junk that a six-gun man collects like 
a wood rat. Also, the police won’t bother 
you nearly as much for a gun in your grip as 
for a gun in a holster. And as you cannot 
shoot a six-gun in a gallery while you are 
practicing, you have not had the slightest 
use for a holster, and still less for a looped 
belt. Don’t pack a six-gun till you can 
shoot a six-gun. While learning, the grip 
is the best holster known. 

As by this time you have arrived at the 
“two-gun” stage, that is, the now “old” .22 
10-inch that you began with a year or two 
ago, and the new bride in your coming big- 
amous career, you might find lots of holster 
merit in the ordinary brief case, such as 
lawyers use. Each division keeps its gun 
by itself, saves scratching it, and another di- 
vision for ammunition, and the fourth for 
rods and rags and other doll things. I had 
one and sold it. It hung on a nail three 
years. I packed my Peacemaker upside 
down in my left hip pocket. But then I’m 
not exactly a beginner, as I’ve “toted a gun” 
for forty-three years and a Peacemaker for 
thirty-eight years of that time. Yes, I cinch 
on a belt and holster sometimes, but usually 
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ang it up and stick the gun in one pocket 
nd the cartridges in another. 

Certain phases of shooting are written to 
leath, and some other parts of shooting are 
ery seldom mentioned. In these articles I 
im trying to cover only those parts of rifle 
ind revolver work that most writers ignore. 
[he military game is one I know practically 
iothing about, and it is thoroly covered by 
ther writers, so I make no attempt to write 
about it, and only refer to the military part 
of rifle work incidentally. The same with 
the .22 in both rifle and pistol, and especially 
as it applies to indoor gallery work. Another 
phase that, as I said, is written to death, is 
gallery shooting with the target revolver— 
usually the .38 Special, of course. The cor- 
rect position, right position of the hand on 
the gun, how to aim in the gallery, all such 
details are very thoroly covered by other 
writers in several good books on pistol prac- 
tice. So in this series of mine about how to 
shoot a revolver I shall deliberately jump 
over this gallery stage of revolver work. 
Look in any list of books about shooting and 
anyone can pick out four or five good books 
on the gallery part of revolver work. So we 
will skip that here, and try to take up the 
“third hill,” so to speak, more or less real 
outdoor work with the six-gun. 

Now, the .22 pistol is a fine little thing to 
play with outdoors. Some years ago I pub- 
lished the remark that the .22 10-inch pistol, 
held and loaded right, under nearly ideal 
conditions outdoors, would make 1-inch 10- 
shot groups at fifty yards. Not with hand- 
holding, of course, but that the gun was 
good for such close grouping if a man could 
hold it. That is, anything larger than a 
l-inch 10-shot group at 50 yards with the 
10-inch pistol was the fault of the shooter 
himself, not of the gun and the ammunition, 
if he knew what a good gun and good car- 
tridges were. 

Henry Walter Fry, at that time in Aus- 
tralia, if I recall aright (?) questioned my 
assertion in an article by him in this maga- 
zine, and claimed that about 2 inches was 
the best the pistol would do under such con- 
ditions. Most folks at the time agreed with 
him, but since then, with that keen, square, 
true sense of British sportsmanship, “Sir 
Walter” himself has, with his 5-point rest, 
made such groups with that pistol. Not just 
one accidental group, but several of them, 
enough to prove that it can be done. 

Now, ien shots in a l-inch circle at 50 
yards is about the limit of accuracy with the 
best of .22 target rifles and scope sights. So 
when I say here that the same pistol is good 
for 8-inch groups at 200 yards under right 
conditions, and with handholding, the 1-inch 
50-yard groups easily bear me out. Of 
course, all the holes in an 8-inch black at 
200 yards with a pistol is very good shooting, 
but it can be done. A friend of mine and I 
have tried a little of this 200-yard work with 
the .22 pistol, and about 2x3 in the black 
was the result, but then the conditions were 
not the best. No use going into details about 
such partial success, but the fact remains 
that the .22 pistol will make 8-inch groups 
it 200 yards if the man himself is a good 
enough shot, and especially, which is just as 
necessary an element, if he is a good enough 
ballistician to know what to do and what 
not to do in his selection of gun, cartridges 
and other vital conditions. 

This means rest shooting, of course, with 
a pistol. Still, even offhand, some surprising 
results can be had with the .22 pistol at not 
only 200 yards, but at 300 yards, and I hesi- 
tate to ascribe to more than luck some re- 
markable. results at fully. 500.yards: I- have 
never even attempted to get definite groups 
with any one-hand gun over 200 yards, so 


cannot here say with any sense of surety | 
what the six-gun and the pistols will do over | 


Dependable recoil means 
confidence in shooting 


For confidence in shooting: 


1. Uniform Velocity 
2. Even Patterns 
3. Dependable Recoil 


T is one of the first laws of nature that “‘to every 
action there is an equal and contrary reaction.” 
This explains why recoil depends largely on velocity. 
A powder that has an abnormally “‘light’’ recoil lacks 
velocity, penetration and killing power. The elements 
of recoil are: 


Weight of gun 
Muzzle Velocity 
Weight of shot charge 
Weight of wads 
Weight of powder charge 


There are two kinds of recoil — dependable and 
regular, and variable or irregular. 


As recoil depends largely on velocity—if the velocity 
is uniform, the recoil is sure to be uniform and 
dependable. 


Du Pont bulk smokeless powder excels all other bulk 
powders in uniformity of velocity, because it is a 
hard grain powder and thus resists moisture better 
and is less affected by climatic changes. 


Du Pont gives the lowest breech pressures for stand- 
ard and uniform velocities, resulting in the highest 
percentage patterns as well as the most even and 
effective. 


Shoot du Pont year after year in your favorite shell 
and you get the same uniform, hard hitting velocity 
and the same dependable recoil. Du Pont Smokeless 
is the only hard grain bulk powder on the market. 
This means confidence and satisfaction for YOU. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Sporting Powder Division 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


Do you know the best places to hunt? 


Go to the dealer who displays this sign and get the benefit 
of du Pont ‘‘Where to Hunt and Fish’’ Service. It’s free. 
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that distance, but now and then an ant hill 
or a prairie dog mound seemed pretty well 
plowed up at various ranges over 200 yards 
and on to about 500 yards, altho at the 
longer ranges some wild shots revealed them- 
selves. A man would be foolish, of course, 
to say soberly that any one-hand gun is good 
for 500 yards. But there is enough in this 
long-range, one-hand, outdoor work to show 
that it is not all guess work or just accident. 
I leave the subject open to some ambitious 
chap who wants to open up a practically un- 
worked vein in six-shooter results, and then 
write it up. I am so situated that I cannot 
attempt it. 

While the above might seem to indicate 
that gallery accuracy, or even better than 
gallery accuracy, were not hard to do out- 
doors, one will soon learn from disappoint- 
ing experiences that practical accuracy out- 
doors is about one-half, or even less, what it 
is in the sheltered gallery. For instance, | 
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find that to be practical, to get small meat 
for camp, one must hit about a 3-inch circle 
at least 4x5 outdoors. To do this at about 
50 feet at the farthest, as a rule, less than 
the 20-yard (60-foot) indoor standard range, 
please notice. The 20-yard gallery black 
measures practically 2%4-inch, and is 60 feet 
away. But it stands still, and will stand 
there all night, also remember that. Also, 
the light is exactly the same, and there is no 
wind, and you can take the much mentioned 
“correct position.” Now, outdoors there is 
no correct position. By the time you move 
over to one side, find a nice level place to 
plant your feet, and all that—the grouse has 
gone. One of the first essentials in hunting 
is to freeze the instant you sight your game. 
Stand still. Move if you must, but better 
whang away from right there, even if one 
foot is on a log, and you have to twist side- 
ways and tip over ba.kward a bit to shoot 
up hill or into a tree. The game won't wait. 





The Exhibition and 


Capt. A. 


Part IX—ConcLusIoNn 


HEN I was a boy perhaps fifteen years 

old I recollect reading a well-written 
story regarding the wonderful shooting abil- 
ity of the James boys. 

The story went on to tell how easily Jesse 
James could cut a complete circle around 
the outside of a tree by removing the bark 
only, using a six-shooter in each hand and 
firing from the back of a galloping horse 
while the bridle reins were held in his teeth. 
“Some hokum.” 

Unfortunately the country has _ been 
deluged with thousands of just such sensa- 
tional “thrillers” of the West. In dime nov- 
els, on the melodramatic stage always the 
marvelous shooting abolity of the “cowboy” 
or bad man is featured and exaggerated un- 
til the general public has formed a weird 
and distorted idea, far from the facts re- 
garding the Western man’s ability to shoot. 

“Pencil pushers” or “space writers” try to 
cover up knowledge of facts by their clever 
knowledge of knowing how to write. It’s 
like the chap who dyes his hair; he fools no 
one but himself. 

The real shooter reads these amusingly in- 
teresting stories and smiles. He wonders 
why magazines publish such rot. Here’s the 
answer: This stuff is read and digested by 
thousands; it entertains them because it is 
well written and has literary value. With 
those that don’t know, which will apply to 
about 80 per cent, the stuff is entertaining, 
consequently the story is run. On the other 
hand, the percentage of shooters who read a 
magazine is small. 

In these days writers rehash impossible 
stuff and are bold enough to say that Jesse 
James or Wild Bill was the best revolver 
shot that ever lived, notwithstanding they 
have neither seen either shoot and both were 
dead long before the writer of said article 
born. The late Buffalo Bill, whom I 
was intimately acquainted with for many 
years, perhaps knew Wild Bill as well as 
anyone. In discussing his prowess with the 
six-shooter, he said: “The reason we called 
him Wild Bill was that he was always pop- 
ping away at everything he saw from horse- 
back or from the wagon. Naturally he be- 
came a very good shot, but the old plains- 
men considered Major North even better, 
especially at target shooting, which they did 
very little of in those days. Wild Bill was 
a killer. The reason he beat the other fel- 
low to it was that he started first.” 

This, in substance, was Colonel Cody’s 


opinion of Wild Bill’s shooting. They had 


was 


Competitive Shooter 
H. Hardy 


toured the country giving exhibitions of their 
skill when the West was young. 

In my opinion, Wild Bill was more than a 
good shot. His early exploits as marshal 
of Abilene, Kans., rather proved that he was 
fearless, for more than once he was called 
upon by the ioughs, who elected to “run the 
town,” to demonstrate his sterling qualities. 
After a few “killings” the mention of his 
name was sufficient to quiet the most no- 
torious disturber. 


Can He Shoot? Will He Shoot? 


These are the two questions the thug asks 
himself before undertaking a holdup or bur- 
glary job. My experience with criminals of 
this type is rather extensive and I unhesitat- 
ingly affirm that no greater cowards exist. If 
a person is known to go armed and is quick 
on the draw and accurate (and such infor- 
mation is quickly broadcast via the thug 
grapevine system) he or she will be quite 
secure from interference. I have been held 
up on the road but three times in my life 
and each time the holdup men were sure 
they had every advantage and perfect secur- 
ity; twice I won out, they once. The first 
was twenty-five years ago in the good old 
horse days, and my plucky Morgan mare 
saved me by her courage and fine burst of 
speed. Next was during my service on the 
World War exemption board. The district 
in which I served was blessed, God save the 
mark, with many pacifists (God save the 
mark again), able-bodied fellows, whose 
chief aim in life about that time seemed to 
be to avoid military duty at any cost (to 
the other fellow, who happened to be yours 
truly). Since I was the only member of our 
board with military experience it fell to my 
lot to round up the men selected for each 
consignment and induct them into the serv- 
ice. It did not take long for the news to 
get out that I did not »> armed and was 
compelled to do much of the work in the 
night, with the result that I was fired upon 
by several men hidden behind a stone wall 
on a lonely road. It was the work of a 
moment to extinguish auto lights and run. 
My lesson was learned, and when a similar 
attempt was made soon after my trusty Colt 
barked back from my darkened car and the 
splash of every bullet against that stone wall 
was a warning the men behind that wall 
will, I believe, never forget. I went armed 
after that when on duty, but never had occa- 
sion to draw, and the morale of the draft 
was markedly improved. 

Conn. 


J. F. Carer, M. D. 





The Finicky .22 


John Wallace Gillies 


N ANY discussion of the .22-caliber rifle 

we immediately have to decide what we 
are discussing, the tin can .22 rifles, in which 
class we can include all the pump actions 
and the lesser .22s, including the automatics, 
or the precision arms, in which class we find 
the 52 Winchester, the B. S. A., the special 
barrels set to Ballard actions, the Popes, the 
Petersons and other such rifles where work 
has been done to improve lock time, breech 
fit, and kindred matters. 

Following along in the footsteps of H. M. 
Pope, surely a worthy road to follow, we will 
discuss the .22 from the standpoint of ac- 
curacy only, and its application to target 
work, which means from the N. R. A. stand- 
point mainly, except that the N. R. A. does 
not feature offhand shooting as much as they 
might, and have placed too high a premium 
on “belly” shooting, as Harry Pope justly 
calls it. When we come right down to ac- 
tual shooting conditions, either game or war, 
we see very little belly shooting, mainly be- 
cause it is impossible to find a place where a 
man can let off a rifle from such a position; 
the grass is too long and one will speedily 
find out that a rifle cannot be operated prone 
if it is over 10 inches high, and we have 
never seen the outdoor place where the grass 
and weeds were not 2 feet high. Then there 
is seldom time to get set with any degree 
of speed, and one has to shoot from awkward 
positions, as well as possible, for which belly 
shooting is no training at all, and only 
weakens the good shot and makes him fool- 
ish in the field. For example, the writer, 
after a season at target indoors, went for a 
woodchuck hunt and had a fine shot at a 
scant 50 yards. Nothing would do but that 
he should get a rest for the rifle, and said 
woodchuck slowly sank into his hole in evi- 
dent disgust at such a damphool as all that. 
The thing to have done under the circum- 
stances was to take a shot, hit or miss, 
rather than to stand there like a blockhead 
without firing the rifle; ammunition is not 
so expensive as all that. So when we con- 
sider the .22, called above the finicky .22, it 
is well to look at it from all angles and to 
see the value of it for all-round work, as 
well as only target shooting, altho it is a 
ridiculous load for any hunting purpose, 
even for such small game as squirrels, and 
results in too much wounded game. How- 
ever, considering it as a training rifle, and 
one to fiddle around with outdoors, it is 
above criticism, as it can be used all after- 
noon for a few cents, and really for nothing 
if one will look at it sanely. For instance, 
any target shot generally has certain lots 
of ammunition which will not shoot well in 
his Pope or Peterson or B. S. A. or Win- 
chester, which he does not know what to do 
with, and the best thing to do with it is to 
take it to the country and shoot tin cans. 
with it. One prominent shot, we may as well 
use names, Paul Lahm, bought a pump Rem- 
ington for the express purpose of shooting 
away ammunition which was not usable for 
precision target work. 

The writer hesitates at saying much about 
the .22, as when one finds out a thing, and 
thinks he has run it down into a real fact, he 
meets with a contradiction right off the bat. 
Most assuredly the one man who has put more 
brains into a rifle than any other is Harry 
Pope, and it is a great advantage to be near 
this genius of the rifle world. His life has 
been devoted largely to the study of rifles, 
mainly from the standpoint of accuracy, and 
if anything has escaped him the large muni- 
tion and arms companies will find it out 
about two centuries hence, he is so far 


ahead of them. While they have the advan- 
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Earn That Gun For Your Hunting 
Trip Free in Spare Moments! 


All you have to do is take subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE, and you’d be surprised how easy that is. You can 
earn any gun you like—depending on the number of subscriptions sentin. The easiest and most pleasant work you ever did. 


Our subscription price is only $2 year, and we will allow you $1 in cash on every NEW yearly subscription, or apply 


this amount toward any premium you wish. 


Write us for blanks, sample copy and full information. 


If you prefer some other premium, we will be glad to quote 


prices on anything advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE, or you may have the cash if you prefer. 
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Quotation on any other make furnished on request 


Oregon City, Ore., March 3, 1924. 

Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 

Gentlemen:—Just received my .25-35 Winchester carbine 
today from the factory, and I wish to thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for offering such a prize for so few 
subscriptions. I will surely remember all parties concerned 
whenever I use the gun, or read the magazine, which I feel 
is the best of its kind off the press today. I am only sorry 
that I have to wait so long before I can get a good chance 
at a mule-ear buck, and when I do get it, if no bad luck, I 
invite you all over to a big Dutch oven roast of venison and 
onions and baked potatoes—what tastes any better? I took 
the gun over to show it to my neighbor, and he was reading 
in Outdoor Life about hunting turkeys when I knocked 


on the door. T. J. CHENOWETH. 
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Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. 


Outing Equipment 
Tents, Camp Stoves, Stools, Tables, 
Clothing—anything you wish. 
Tear off the coupon below, fill it out to 
suit yourself and send it in to us by 
return mail. 
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Tobacco that says 
“Merry Christmas’’ 
to pipe-smokers 


Each year a number of Edgeworth Club 
make a practice of distributing 
their favorite among friends as a 
Christmas remembrance. In some 
Edgeworth hap- 
pens to be the re- 
cipient’s 
tobacco. 
cases 


members 
tobacco 


cases 


“steady” 
In other 
the gift 
serves as an intro- 
duction to Edge- 
worth—in fact, we 
know of instances 
where it has cre- 

ated a_ rabid 
new member of 
-% the Edgeworth 
| Club. 


To supply the 


* gift spirit to 
Edgeworth at 





Christmas time 
the makers have provided appropriate wrap- 
pings for the 16-ounce glass humidor jar and 
the 8-ounce Each contains Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed. Each is packed in a good- 
looking decorated gift carton printed in col- 
Prices—$1.65 for the 16-ounce jar. The 
Please ask your 


tin. 


ors. 
8-ounce tins are 75c each. 
tobacco dealer for the Edgeworth Christmas 
packages. If he will not supply 
gladly offer the following service to you: 


vou, we 


Send us $1.65 for each 16-ounce jar, and 
75c for each 8-ounce tin to be shipped, also 
a list of the names and addresses of those 
you wish to remember, together with your 
personal greeting card for each friend. 

We will attend to the 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, all de 


gladly sending 


livery charges prepaid. 


just possible that 


For yourself— iv: 


you are not personally acquainted with Edge- 


worth. If that is so, send your name and 
address to Larus & Brother Company. We 
shall be glad to send you free samples—gen- 


erous helpings both of Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 

Smoke a few pipefuls and judge for your- 
self 
permanent member of the Edgeworth Club. 


whether or not you wish to become a 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in 
packages, in handsome humidors holding a 
pound, and also in several handy in-between 


small, pocket-size 


sizes. 

We have a special week-end-size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

For the free samples, kindly address Larus 
& Brother Company, 39 South 21st Street. 
Richmond, Va. If you will also include the 
name and address of vour regular tobacco 
dealer, your courtesy will be appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth. 


Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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tage of great funds to experiment with, he 
has made each Pope rifle shoot close and 
does not let it go out until it shoots fine 
machine rest groups. 

It has been a pleasure in the short time 
the writer has been messing with small-bore 
target shooting to have the advice and 
counsel of such men as Harry Pope, Captain 
Askins and others, and the fund of knowl- 
edge has been large to draw from. Nat- 
urally one must reach certain conclusions in 
doing anything, and if these can be set down 
for the help of others it is well to do so, 
braving the criticisms which naturally fol- 
low, no matter whether they are right or 
wrong. This is the spirit in which this is 
written, hoping that perhaps some new 
shooter will gather in some new ideas, not 
mine, but those which have been gathered 
from such able men as have been near by. 

In setting out to play with the .22-caliber 
rifle our past memory is that we had a little 
single-shot thing costing perhaps $5 or $6, 
with a blade front sight and a bit of metal 
for a rear sight, in which was cut a notch, 
and after hammering these sights to get 
them into line we found that it was possible 
to hit things with it. This rifle was gener- 
ally chambered to take any of the .22s, from 
short to long rifle, and then we did not know 
that it was all wrong to shoot shorts in a 
rifle chambered for long rifle, for good rea- 
sons. We were happy in our ignorance, and 
for many of us the step ahead to the re- 
peater, pump or otherwise, was considered 
one which represented the ultimate advance. 
There lies the rub, and there are many in- 
telligent men today who still think this and 
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do not know that a pump rifle cannot ever 
reach the accuracy of another which can be 
breeched up tightly, and attribute the misses 
to their own bum shooting. At this point we 
reach the study of the .22 and what will 
make it shoot well. 

In order to consider this properly it is 
necessary to look into the various locks 
which are made commercially, and see why 
they work or do not work. To begin with, 
the .22 is about the smallest cartridge made 
and weighs but a small portion of an ounce, 
which makes its handling in the breech a 
matter of extreme precision if we desire ac- 
curacy. Because it weighs so little it is 
necessary that the cartridge be held in an 
immovable position, tightly, while it is struck 
by the firing pin, or we will have had igni- 
tion, with resulting wild shots. It is clear 
that if the shell is not tight when struck by 
the firing pin, which generally weighs more 
than the cartridge, it will move slightly, and 
so the ignition of the primer will not occur 
with assured precision. There are many 
factors governing this and the writer does 
not feel competent to discuss these technical 
matters fully, merely retailing to others the 
valuable fund of information which it has 
been his good fortune to receive. 

In order to hold the cartridge immovable 
while it is being struck by the firing pin 
it is required that the rifle shall have a 
breech mechanism of a nature which will 
shove it tightly into the reech and hold it 
there as tight as if it were in a vise, while 
the firing pin hits it. This is one of the 
most serious failures of most .22 rifles, and 
it is clearly impossible that any pump action 
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A Rifle Rest 


illustrates a form of a rifle 
rest that I use in testing out rifles for ac- 
curacy and to set the sights. The rest shows 
the figure of the shooter reclining more than 
he should be. The rest is simply the old 
Texas back position as once used in military 
shooting, but the body is supported at all 


The drawing 


Two groups shot in succession at 100 yards; 
Newton-Springfield .256; load, 35 grains Du Pont 
No. 16, 129-grain bullet. (Shown original size.) 
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The reclining rest for rifle testing 


points. The corner posts of 4x4 pine are 
driven into the ground. The side boards of 
the box are of inch pine, set slanting in at 
the bottom, so that the legs as they naturally 
spread apart will have an easy suppcri. The 
bottom is set in slanted back, but not very 
much. About one-third of the front end of 
the seat is cut out, and the feet are placed 
in a hole dug in the ground. Padded rests 
are placed on either side for the elbows. 
Sling runs under the left knee and is drawn 
taut by the hands pushing up instead of 
pulling down. Barrel rests on a blanket or 
other soft material. The front of the calves 
fit in against a board which holds the legs 
secure at all points. The bottom of the box 
is made of such a width as to fit the shooter 
snugly. Back may be padded and should be 
if very powerful rifles are used, so that the 
shoulders can give to the recoil. 

I have found this rest easier to shoot from 
than to take the prone position; also that I 
can shoot better groups from it than from 
the prone. The strain on the eyes is also 
materially less. I can shoot all day from this 
rest and not feel the strain. The two groups 
shown were shot with the .256 Newton from 
this rest. The charge was 35 grains of Du 
Pont No. 16 and a Western bullet of 129 
grains. This is the charge I use for general 
shooting, including deer, with a velocity esti- 
mated at 2,600 feet.—Chas. Askins. 











can do this with any degree of precision 
from the very nature of the mechanism. It 
is clear further that the rifle which does this 
must have a strong action which is easily 
operated by hand, and that the moving parts 
of the striker mechanism shall be light, so 
as not to disturb the balance of the rifle 
while it is in operation. We then begin to 
reach some conclusions as to what is the 
ideal locking mechanism of a .22. The 
weight of the breech mechanism can be any 
that is powerful enough to exert the pressure 
on the shell to hold it immovable, while a 
blow is struck upon it. We find from this 
that we gain if the moving parts of the 
striker mechanism are light, as they will not 
in that circumstance disturb the position 
of the rifle while the primer is struck. 

In looking over the various locks which 
are used today we find many combinations, 
and many men have set barrels to actions 
which they prefer. In writing this names 
are going to be used, and a recent experi- 
ence at Sea Girt will be a great help in 
mentioning certain cases. Of the various .22 
locks we can start with the bolt actions, of 
which there are three, the Winchester, the 
Springfield and the Savage. The last must 
be left out of discussion, as it is seldom seen 
on the field where there are many expert 
shots, for reasons that I am unaware of, ex- 
cept perhaps that the whole outfit is light, 
and the average shot desires a rifle which 
will weigh 9 pounds or more since it holds 
steadier, besides which it is impossible to set 
the lock to a heavier barrel as the receiver 
and barrel are all in one piece. The Win- 
chester 52 and the Springfield are those 
which are in common use and are the only 
bolt actions seen upon the shooting 
grounds. Of these the Winchester is by far 
the more popular, and with justice, as every 
one of these rifles shoot well, which cannot 
be said of the Springfields. The government 
still has much to learn about the .22, but is 
very busy doing this very thing and should 
shortly appear with a very fine .22-caliber 
bolt-action rifle which will shoot well. 

These bolt-action rifles if properly adjusted 
for head space, should hold the shell in 
properly, for they have a nowerful camming 
action as the bolt goes down into place, 
which shoves the shell tightly into position. 
It has been said that it is almost necessary 
to deform the shell with pressure, in order 
that it shall be held immovable while the 
firing pir strikes it. This is all due to the 
light weight of the cartridge, and it is ob- 
vious that a heavy cartridge will not as eas- 
ily recede from the blow when struck by the 
firing pin. The same thing prevails more or 
less in all cartridges, and less so as they are 
heavier, until we might reach a point where 
the cartridge is heavy enough so that it 
would require no gripping while the firing 
pin strikes. 

Many of the old Winchester single-shot 
actions have been used for .22 barrels, and 
it is said upon good authority that it is the 
best of all the .22 actions. The extractor on 
the original actions was such that it covered 
the whole half of the breech end of the bar- 
rel, and the firing pin struck the shell at a 
point over the extractor. This was obviously 
wrong, as there was nothing to prevent the 
shell moving slightly away from the firing 
pin as it was struck, with the result that 
new rifles with perfect barrels would not 
shoot on account of bad ignition. Mr. Pope 
ook one of those rifles one day and ar- 
ranged the extractor so that it did not oc- 
‘upy the space under the firing pin, so that 
the shell was struck upon a point which 
rested upon the solid metal of the barrel. 
\fter that the rifle shot beautiful groups. 
Some work was also done to lighten the 
hammer so that lock time was improved, 
thus also increasing accuracy. It was neces- | 
sary to cut away the barrel slightly, as the | 
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CA super-rifle for 
the cartridge of your choice 


AVE you formed a strong preference for a cartridge that suits you 
better than all others? A Hoffman rifle will enable you to get 
more accuracy and better all-round results from it—it will bring 

out the fullest powers and possibilities of this cartridge. Hoffman 
builds a Ballard that makes the .22 do quarter inch groups at twenty- 
five yards; Magnums that get unsuspected accuracy and killing power 
from ordinary ammunition and a .404 and .505 that bring a new 
measure of convenience, together with immense stopping power, and 
personal safety, to the hunter of large game. 

Probably no other factory in the world is as well equipped as the 
Hoffman Arms Company in departments of design, expert building, 
beautiful finishing and thorough testing of fine arms. Would you like 
specific information on the building of a rifle for your favorite cartridge? 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 


New York Office, 25 Warren St. - - 


1766 East 27th Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Capt. J. H. Portugal 


The unusual facilities of our factory and skill of our gun builders 
assure you of prompt deliveries of repairs, and the finest workman- 
ship obtainable. Send us your Rifle, Shotgun, Small Arms for altera- 
tions, reboring, stocking, remodelling, repairing or blueing. Your 
full satisfaction is guaranteed. 


KC E>»»yy 


SPORTING FIREARMS (Kephart) 


You Can’t Afford to Miss It—$1.00 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colo. 


REPAIRING 
BY EXPERTS 











The new gunning thrill 
of dropping ’em at 80 yards! 


Everywhere that men are shooting ducks this year—at Currituck,on 
Great South Bay—all over the country—they are experiencing the 
new thrill of LONG-RANGE gunning. The new L.C. Smith Long- 
Range Gun, carrying the special 3-inch shell and specially bored toa 
longer tapering choke, is killing CONSIS TENTL Y at 80 yards. 


You need this gun particularly now for mid-season shooting, when birds are 
wary and can seldom be killed at ordinary shotgun range. Write for Catalog 323. 








The New 
L. C. SMITH LONG-RANGE GUN 


A distinct achievement in firearms manufacture. No more 
effective gun has ever been fired over decoys or on pass. 


| HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


McDONALD @& LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
| Call Building, San Francisco Calif. 
} EXPORT OFFICE: 50 Church Street, New York City 
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lke Walton 


Bh gages the pavement ends” 
is where Russell’s “Ike 
Waltons” begin. On mountain, 
field and forest trails they 
are padding along giving mile- 
age and comfort to men wise 
in choosing outing footwear. 


The Ike Walton is a boot with 
a double vamp—made of the 
finest waterproofed imported 
French veal leathers, tanned and 
oiled to a pliability that gives 
no hint of ruggedness. . Gen- 
uine moccasin construction. 


The “never rip” seam, continuous on 
the vamp and toe piece, is sufficient as- 
surance against the hazards of the worst 
of bad going. Flexible soles of wear- 
beating Maple Pac leather give four lay- 
ers of leather between the foot and the 
ground. The lightest weight and strong- 
est boot ever trod on; as waterproofed 
as a leather boot can be. Heights 
6 to 18 inches, all sizes, army last. 


R. B. Slatter, Brea, California, 
wore this boot from Vancouver, 
B. C. to Atlin, a distance of 1800 
miles, in 153 consecutive days. 


Ask any dealer who sells (or ought to 
sell) sportsmen’s boots and shoes to 
show you Russell Moccasin Footwear. 
If he can not, write for our catalog, 
select the style and size you want and 
insist that he order them for you. 


The W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
912 Wisconsin St. BERLIN, WIS. 
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JOSTAM “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
SOFT RED RUBBER CUSHION 

Used by the best shots in the world. Slanting holes take up 

the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle 

Sent] = Ask your dealer, Send for Circular. 


5252 BROADWAY CHICAGO, ILL, 








stpaid for $3.25. 


JOSTAM MFG. CO, 
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old extractor occupied the whole under half 
of the breech end about ¥%-inch deep, and it 
was threaded farther along and a new shoul- 
der cut farther toward the muzzle, thus giv- 
ing opportunity to chamber it more closely, 
which helped greatly. If the shooter re- 
quires an action for a .22 barrel this is one 
well worth considering, as it can be worked 
over in fine fashion. The things to do are 
these: Lighten the hammer by cutting away 
portions of the web, and cut away all por- 
tions possible which lighten it without losing 
strength. It first must be annealed and then 
the machine work done, and then hardened 
again. Any fair mechanic can do the work, 
except the town automobile butcher. A ma- 
chinist is required. Also take out the little 
flipper which makes the hammer come to 
safe cock position, as it is more or less dan- 
gcrous in us and a nuisance in target work. 
or outdoor work either. This action, called 
the Winder action, has the advantage that it 
is light and that the weight of the rifle can 
lie in the barrel where it will do the most 
cood. 

Personally the writer prefers the Ballard 
actions, mainly perhaps because he is used 
to them and they feel better. The best ac- 





a factory made rifle. The fitting of the 
breech is not close except in extraordinary 
cases and the rifle is chambered loosely. 
This rifle, however, has so many good points 
that it is well worth while to buy one and 
do the extra work required to make it a pre- 
cision arm. We are talking all the time 
from the standpoint of precision, which is 
quite another thing from the ordinary con- 
ception of the .22 rifle. This talk about re- 
fitting certain parts of these factory made 
rifles cannot in any sense be construed as a 
criticism, and the suggestion is made that if 
one asks extraordinary precision from the 
rifle he should do a little work in adjusting 
it to that performance. The action of the 
B. S. A is the Martini, and it has many ad- 
vantages over any other, notably short ham- 
mer throw, the hammer operating in a 
straight line with extreme speed, thus giving 
extreme fast lock time. In the estimation of 
the writer this action can be adjusted to give 
finer accuracy than anv other, from the the- 
oretical standpoint, but, as has been said. 
shooting tells the story, and if one cannot 
shoot well with it it is no good, and any 
action which shoots well is the one to use. 
The foregoing has been devoted to the dis 
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No doubt some of the old-timers will remember using this arm 
Old-Time Marlin 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Being myself an ardent admirer of shooting irons (par- 
ticularly old models), and believing there may be others like me, I am sending along 
a picture of a rifle which I believe to be unusual, if not rare. It is a Marlin, top 
ejector, caliber .40-60, 28-inch barrel. It has a fine old curly walnut stock and is in 
fine condition. I own two of them, the only ones I have ever seen. Maybe C. T. or 
A. A. H. can tell us something about these old-time Marlins. 
Ore. Grant G. CHANDLER. 
ok ok 
_ . 
tion is that which will shoot the best. the cussion of locks alone, and then we come to 


sole purpose of any rifle being to hit things, 
and any rifle which does not fulfill this re- 
quirement is no better than a club. It may 
be safely said that there are thousands in 
the club class and many a good shot is going 
to waste because he has a bad rifle. To re- 
turn to Ballards, these were made by Marlin 
years ago, and the last was made about 1883 
or thereabouts. They are very well made and 
have many advantages over others, with light 
striking mechanism and powerful breech ac- 
tion, and operate with a lever of some sort, 
whether loop or spur. Most of these are 
center-fire and when setting a .22 barrel to 
them it is necessary either to bore the barrel 
off center at the breech or remake the firing 
pin off center so that it will strike upon the 
shell on the rim. It is a question which is 
the better practice, altho it is perhaps better 
to have the barrel bored off center and hold 
the firing pin as is, as it is stronger mechan- 
ically. It does look funny to see the hole in 
a barrel off center, but it does not impair the 
shooting of the rifle. It is possible to breech 
either the Ballard or Winchester actions so 
tight that it is impossible to introduce a cig- 
arette paper between the barrel and the 
breech block. I have seen many Popes and 
Petersons this close; in fact, all of them are. 
Possibly the 52 Winchester is also this close, 
but it is not likely, as it is a factory made 
rifle, and such fine fitting is hardly possible 
with the usual workman. 

The B. S. A. rifle theoretically has one of 
the finest actions made, but again we have 


barrels. It has been said that the barrel is 
the most constant part of any rifle, and that 
with small care almost any barrel will out- 
shoot the man. This may be so, and it ap- 
pears to be so, but there is certainly a dif- 
ference in barrels, and it is possible to make 
a barrel which will not shoot. The fitting 
of the barrel at the breech is, however, most 
important and unless the work on the breech- 
ing is done properly the best barrel will not 
shoot. The finest of all barrels is always 
the hand-made barrel, with the careful fitting 
of the breech mechanism, tight chamber and 
close muzzle. 

As mentioned, the .22 has characteristics 
that no other rifle has, and these must be 
heeded thruout its manufacture, the main 
item, as said, being the small size and light 
weight of the cartridge. The .22 bullet, be- 
ing small and of lead, suffers severe deforma- 
tion from the lands of the rifle, which causes 
small fins to project from the base after it 
leaves the barrel, these acting as rudders 
which steer the bullet one way or other. It 
is clear, therefore, that if the bullet is not 
seated perfectly square one of these fins will 
be larger than the others as the bullet takes 
the rifling on a slant. This will cause inac- 
cuaracy, and we see that a close chamber 
and good seat in the rifling is necessary if 
we are to get even seating and perfect de- 
formation of the base of the bullet. A close 
chamber is something seldom found in the 
factory made rifle. The matter of muzzle 
choke is also under question, and we find 
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different opinions as to whether it is better to | 


have a choke or leave the barrel a true cyl- 
inder. 


Each system has its advocates and | 


many barrels of each kind have been pro- 


duced which shot well. 


The Pope barrels have eight lands and | 


are choked at the muzzle. 
fitted with extreme precision by Harry Pope 
himself, for he will not allow any other man 
to touch his work. At this point it is but fair 


They are also} 


to say that while Harry Pope invariably uses | 


the Winder action in making his rifles they | 
are altered in many ways until they are! 


really Pope actions, the old Winder action | 
supplying the raw materials from which he} 


works. He also fits these actions so closely 
that a cigarette paper is destroyed when 


placed between the breech block and the | 


breech end of the barrel. The whole rifle 
is worked over to a fine point, and then ma- 


chine rest tested, and he will not allow it! 


to escape him until it shoots to please him. 
It is a Pope rifle rather than a Pope barrel, 


for all of it is his; and he will even tell you | 


what batch of ammunition to shoot in it to 
get the best results. These rifles are without 


doubt as near perfection as the human brain | 


can make them and will out shoot any rifles 
ever made. 


Peterson of Denver uses six lands in mak- | 
ing his barrels and prefers to fit them to the | 
old Ballard action, saying that the Winder | 


action is not accurate on his barrels. 


This | 


is true, as the action was made by the orig- | 


inal manufacturer, but when the Winder is 
altered properly, as done by Harry Pope, it 


most certainly is accurate, and works well. | 


Peterson breeches his rifles very closely, so 


closely, in fact, that it requires some good | 


pulling to work the lever. He is quite right 
in this respect, as holding the little .22 


tightly while it is being struck is quite neces- | 


sary. I have seen Peterson barrels breeched 


so closely that it was hard work to operate | 


the breech mechanism for some time, until 


a certain amount of wear set in and loosened | 


things up a bit. It follows that a perfect 
breech fit is the result of such wear. His 
barrels are bored very close and choked at 
the muzzle, and I have never seen one which 
did not shoot well. These barrels are made 
of a fine quality of very soft steel, which 
will actually cut easily when using a sharp 
knife. 

Neidner also makes some very fine .22 bar- 
rels, altho I have not seen many of them 
and have never owned one of them. There 
is good authority, however, for the statement 
that he does fine work, with close chamber, 
for which he is celebrated, and close fitting 
all over the rifle. If his .22 barrels will shoot 
as well as the .25 Neidner Springfield they 
are very fine. 

Hoffman of Cleveland is putting out a .22 
rifle on a Ballard type action of his own 
manufacture, for which he claims great 
things. This barrel has four lands, and the 
action, along the Ballard type, works well, 
but is not as good as the old Ballard action 
in any respect, as modern workmanship is 
not so good as in the old days when men 
did not figure out prices in terms of over- 
head, etc. Modern bookkeeping and cost 
calculations have destroyed many fine things 
in that way. It must pay, and the only man 
in the rifle world who does not keep saying 
this to himself is Harry Pope, and his rifles 
show it. Hoffman has made ten of these 
rifles, and they are for sale and are said to 
shoot well. They ought to, as good work 
has been put into them. 

The above rifles are perhaps the most im- 
portant of the so-called hand-made rifles. 

Of the factory made rifles the 52 Win- 
chester occupies the most important position, 
from sheer weight of numbers, and, of course, 
it is an accurate rifle from every angle. 
Whether all of them are as accurate as the 
hand-made rifles I cannot say, and suspect 























Every Man and Boy 
Wants this Equipment 


Any man or boy will be tickled 
toown Marble’s Game Getter =< 
Gun. It’s both rifle and shotgun— 
upper barrel .22 cal., rifled; lower barrel .44 © 
cal. and .410 ga., smooth bore, for shot, or round 
ball. A reliable .22 for birds, rabbits, etc.—the 
smooth bored barrel almost equals a 28 ga, 
shotgun. 
Prices: Tax and Fine Leather Holster Included 
12 in. barrel $25.50; 15 in. $27.00; 18 in. $28.50 
Carry one and always havea 

Waterproof Matchbox. Pa ll sce nae bone 
dry, even under water. Seamless brass, nickeled—size of a 
10 ga. shell. List price 60c. 

. All-purpose knife for every use—4!% in. blade 
Woodcraft Knife. fa aoe checkered at Sah to give firm grip. 
Thousands of Boy Scouts and outdoor sportsmen own these knives. List 
price, including fine leather sheath—No. 49, Leather handle, $2.25. 
No. 50, Staghorn Handle, $3.00. 











Handiest tool made—guard folds 
Safety Pocket Axe. into handle. Easily carried in 
boy wants it. No. 
2, 11 in. steel handle, 
$3.25. No. 5, selected 
supply you, order direct. Ask for interesting catalog. 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
571 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich. 


| '< _Outin 
1 MARBLES Equipment 





outdoor man and 
Most dealers sell Marble’s Outing Equipment—if your dealer can’t 





FOR EVERY HOUR “IN THE OPEN 
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J. P. SAUER & SON 


‘WORLD FAMOUS” 


Sporting Shot Guns, Sauer-Mauser 


Rifles, Automatic Pistols 


For over one hundred and seventy-three years the Standard of Quality. 


PRE-WAR QUALITY AT PRE-WAR PRICES 


These well-known guns are once more available to American Sportsmen. 
Address Sole U. S. Agents 


THE MILFORD COMPANY 


Milford, Delaware 
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Dewey’s Metal 


Folding Decoys 


Life-size, accurately colored, fold flat; give full 
bodied view from any angle when open. 
CROW KILLER Combination 
Includes one spring-leg Ow] Decoy, two spring- 
leg crow decoys, one three-tone crow 

ae complete im Case ....ccccseceres ° 


Crows, 
— 2 $1.00 each. 













Crow Call 

Aluminum; per- 

fect imitation, 

fools the wisest. 

Each . . . 85e per doz. 

Folding Duck 
$1.75 ea. 
$18.00 
per doz. 


Accurately colored; durable; convenient to 
carry. MS ede case for one dozen decoys with 
anchors, 8 x x 


FOLDING GOOSE DECOY 
~ Spring Leg or Floating; most life-like. 
7 $5.00 Each, $3.75; per dozen, $42.00. 


Full-size, great horned] ~FOLDING SNIPE DECOY 
Owl, Spring Ws }|Spring Leg which gives life-like action in the 
Dewey's Folding metal) ying, h $1. a dozen in your pocket easily. 


an phe BF ke Each ’ $1. 00; per dozen, $10. 00. 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Special Introductory Offer! If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we akip yn approval. Send 
no money, just name and address. Postman 
will collect Money back if dissatisfied. 

FREE circular on réquest 
DEALERS write for proposition. AGENTS and 
DISTRIBUTORS wanted in open territory 


OUTING MFG. CO. 


568 East Jackson Blyd., Elkhart, Ind. 


OWL, 

























Unique and Unequaled 
It enables the owner of practi- 
cally any American or foreign 
rifle to get the best sight equip- 
A ment for his special work or 
personal preference at reason- 
» able cost. 

Send 10c for 
COMPLETE CATALOG 
or write for FREE FOLDER 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


at >, SPECIAL onty $29.00 
Me O. K.’ed and purchasedin 
quantities by the U.S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use asthemost 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun 
eet nat 
fired 
























Every 
gun proof- 
tested with an 
extreme load. 
Astandardized ~ 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 
14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue. 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


















not, even tho Winchester is not really trying 
to make money on this model. It bears the 
curse of production, no matter what care is 
taken in its manufacture, and it also bears 
the name of Winchester, which makes it sell. 
There is no disputing, however, that it is an 
extremely accurate arm, as the records tes- 
tify, and I have yet to see one which was 
criticized as a bad shooter. I have not had 
much experience with them on the other 
hand, being closely acquainted with but 
eight or ten of them, but it was peculiar that 
each owner seemed to think that he had an 
especially good one, which, translated into 
understandable language, means that each 
one of them shot very well. More than this 
‘annot be asked for a target weapon. The 
barrels are cylinders, with no choke, and 
this does not seem to affect their accuracy 
one way or the other. 

The barrels are extremely uniform, with 
very small variation. They shoot nearly any 
make of ammunition well, which is a point 
in their favor, as some of the finer hand- 
made barrels require certain lots of ammuni- 
tion, and when that is unobtainable these 
finer rifles are useless. In other words, a 
mule can get along on almost any food, but 
a thorobred requires his proper diet. Of all 

rifles this 52 Winchester covers practi- 
cally the most ground and it is as useful in 
the field as on the range. In fact, it is the 
only .22 precision firearm which is useful 
for any purpose, indoors or out, on the range 
or in the field. It is an extremely intelligent 
rifle all around. 

While there have been pages and pages 
written upon actions and what they will do, 
eacn man is entitled to his own ideas, right 
or wrong, and I have long had the notion 
that an action in which all moving parts were 
such that they acted in a longitudinal direc- 
tion should be the best, with the least lateral 
vibration to the barrel when operated. The 
moving parts of the 52 Winchester have this 
quality, as also have the B. S. A. and the 
.22 Springfield. 

The B. S. A. ought to be the best rifle 
made, in my estimation, and it has enjoyed 
wide popularity simply because its theory of 
action is so good. These rifles are made 
fairly well and fitted rather poorly, and we 
find some that will shoot amazingly well and 
others which will not shoot at all. I have 
seen quite a number of them and some few 
did not shoot well. When investigated the 
trouble was found to be in loose fit around 
the breech and resulting movement upon 
the part of the shell when struck with the 
firing pin. A little fitting of the breech 
block, making it closer to the breech, made 
a great Gifference in these rifles. The cham- 
bers are generally loose and it is well to have 
them rechambered and fitted closer all 
around :{ perfect results are asked for. The 
barrels are six land, narrow land and wide 
groove aftairs and some of them choke up a 
Lit at the muzzle, altho perhaps this was a 
recult of good fortune rather than premedita- 
tien. It is difficult to believe that any fac- 
tory made rifle can be deliberately choked at 
the muzzle, using ordinary workmen. 

L. T. Everett, who won the Eastern Small 
Bore Championship at Sea Girt, used a Mar- 
tini action made by B. S. A. with a heavy 
34-inch Peterson barrel. On the other hand, 
Jerome Hilborn won the Spencer match, 200 
yards, with a Peterson barrel so light that 
we did not think it would shoot; but with 
this rifle he shot 249x250 over the Eastern 


| championship course in the team match, for 
| the highest score which had ever been shot. 


So when we have thought hard and long over 


| all the matters which govern the .22, things 


will crop up which seem to refute all that we 
think we have learned. 

Remington is now experimenting with the 
.22 precision rifle, with the idea of getting 
out one which will stand any test, and they 


have made up ten rifles on Martini actions, 
some of which shoot extremely well. They 
will not hurry the matter and will not enter 
into manufacture until they have solved the 
peculiarities of the .22, which are so many. 
When they do, however, we should be the 
better off for a real .22 precision firearm, as 
they will not allow a rifle to go out until it 
has passed machine rest tests. At the pres- 
ent time many shooters are co-operating with 
them, and they are doing their share to get 
rifles which will really shvot. Some are 
sending actions to Remington for barrels. 
Remington is doing the work at a moderate 
price, far less than their cost, just to get 
new thoughts upon the .22 matter, and be- 
fore very long we will see a result which will 
be worth while. 

As to ammunition, the best is that which 
will shoot the best. Whether it is a machine 
rest test one asks for, or a test of shooting, 
it does not matter. Usually the machine 
rest test is the most accurate thing, and the 
only real test of ammunition. But this does 
not always follow. I have seen Don Baker 
strip his 52 Winchester and make a machine 
rest test which was rotten, and I have seen 
him replace the stock and shoot tack-hole 
groups with it. 

Of course, the machine rest test was made 
with the stock removed, whereupon the rifle 
would not shoot with any ammunition. Upon 
replacing the stock it shot far closer prone 
than the machine rest showed. What is the 
answer? We should know, but we do not. 
How can it be that a rifle with the stock in 
position will shoot far better than with the 
stock removed? We do not know. In his 
case he removed the band which held the 
sling swivel and the rifle shot better, and he 
now uses tire tape to hold the front end of 
the forearm. In this case we suppose the 
sling swivel land constricted the barrel and 
bothered its normal vibration. After hear- 
ing of that nearly every thinking shooter 
would cut away the band so that it would 
not rest upon the barrel at all. Thus the ex- 
perienced .22 shot is likely to become over- 
sophisticated and worry about little. things 
which do not matter so much. One really 
should not touch the rifle if it shoots, and 
only when it does not shoot should he look 
into the reasons. On the other hand, there 
are many potential good shots who do not 
even know that they can shoot, because they 
have rifles which simply will not shoot, and 
they should be educated to look for the 
things which make and unmake rifles as pre- 
cision arms, but they slould not become 
troubled with small matters, as then they 
will worry all the time. I know of one man 
who is perhaps the brainiest shot in the East 
and knows more about .22 firearms than any- 
body I know, but he continually worries 
himself into a state of doubt on account of 
all these little things, until he has trouble 
in matches. There is no answer at all, ex 
cept to leave a rifle alone if it will shoot, 
and if one proposes to pester with these pea- 
shooters he can hope to have continual trou- 
bles. Following that thought, it is but fair 
to say that these pesterers are the men who 
have caused the precision results of which 
the .22 is capable today, the while they were 
sacrificing their own prospects of winning 
matches. In other words, they paid more at- 
tention to mechanisms than they did to shoot- 
ing, which had a good result. 

As to possible groups shot with .22s, I be- 
lieve that a fine .22 rifle should shoot 10-shot 
groups at 25 yards, which are easily covered 
by a 10-cent piece, perhaps a bit smaller 
than that. The best I have seen were per- 
haps slightly less than %-inch over all and 
were fine, round groups. At 50 yards the 
same rifle should show groups a bit smaller 
than the l-inch circle, say, perhaps 34-inch 
round groups. At 100 yards we have other 
troubles, indoors or out, and the same rifle 











to show groups of perhaps a bit 
evoiler than the 2-inch circle, with a shot 
and then flying out. We are told that 
ecutive 2-inch groups at 100 yards are 
issible with .22 ammunition, but certain 
ps have been shot which are better than 
If any rifle will show the above test 

s a fine one, but very few will do this. 





The Need of Pistols 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been much 
interested in the articles published in Out- 

r Life in regard to pistol legislation. 
of the statements that the would-be 
reformers make would be very amusing if 
they were not so serious. They do not seem 
to realize that a very wicked pistol can be 
made in about fifteen minutes by sawing off 
both ends of one of the smaller shotguns. 
Many of them say that a firearm is not 
needed for automobile travelers, as there is 
no danger of holdups. 

In January, 1921, on a certain stretch of 
desert trail in California there was a holdup 
every day for ten consecutive days. The auto 
was held up and the occupants relieved of 
any money or other valuables that they 
might have and the wires on the auto cut 
to prevent the robbery being reported soon. 
And yet some of our armchair reformers say 
that there is not a particle of danger of 
holdups. The automobile clubs and cham- 
bers of commerce in California in the spring 
of 1921 were warning travelers to be very 
cautious in crossing the desert and not to 
stop if it could be helped. They might see 
an auto tire lying beside the trail, or an old 
lady walking on crutches, or a man lying 
beside the trail apparently unconscious, but 
not to stop for any of these, for they had all 
been used to entrap the tourist. Some say 
that a dog is worth much more than a gun 
as a protection from auto holdups. <A dog 
might be useful to give an alarm while in 
camp, but as a protection while on the road 
he would be about as useful as a canary. 
Some say that the holdup man has the ad- 
vantage, but I am certain that a full-grown 
man that knows how to use a gun can often 
give a good account of himself and is not 
it so much disadvantage as some would lead 
us to believe. In my own state bank rob- 
beries were very frequent in the smaller 
towns five or six years ago. The bankers 
organized vigilance committees composed of 
four or five of the best shots in town and 
armed them with rifles and revolvers, with 

result that they have almost completely 
broken up holdups and daylight robberies 
in the smaller towns. There were one or two 
parties of bank robbers completely wiped 
by the vigilantes, with the result that 

‘ robbers took warning and the robberies 

banks in the smaller towns have practi- 
ly ended. Some of our reformers would 
that as the vigilantes do not kill a bank 
ber every few days that they are no good, 
it is a case of an ounce of prevention 
ig better than a pound of cure, for while 

are not killing many bank robbers they 
prvjared to do so, and, better yet, have 
le bank robbing unpopular, in the smaller 
ns at least. 

if firearms were legislated out of exist- 

e where would our protection be in the 
ve case and who would be benefited but 
outlaw? 

often wonder if a lot of this anti-pistol 
‘ is not Bolshevik propaganda that is in- 
led to be the entering wedge that is to 
ntually deprive citizens of all firearms. 
wa. H. W. Canrretp, M. D. 
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Before taking a chance on having your 
valuable trophies mounted, be sure you 
select a first-class taxidermist. 
them to an artist who has devoted his 
life to the art of tanning and taxidermy, 
and has had years of actual experience. 


JOSEPH KATONA =. 


(Formerly with Jonas Bros.) 


DENVER, COLO. 


608 Santa Fe Drive 











boat or motor. 


Send 
that in brief is the L-A Twin. 
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4712 JACKSON ST. 




















coat, 
Eye type shown here. 
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Id by Sporting Goods and 
ou can order direct; we pay 


money refunded. Refuse substitutes. Ask for the “* Brilliant Search Light.” ; 


instantly. Note the hin 
made of nickel silver. 





foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


681 Harrison St, 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 





THE CARBIDE 
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ar ees Niet oEPenoage Spy 
HUNTERS HEAD LIGHT — sa 


A Spot Light Worn on the Head 


8 The original; on the market 25 years. Shines 300 to 600 feet; will not 
blow out; leaves both hands free, and costs less than one cent an hour to operate. 
Double lens interchangeable from wide spread li 


postage, also ship C. 


Free Catalog with Wonderful Testimonials Sent on Request 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 


508 South Dearborn 
Department 4 








A new achievement 
in outboard motors 


Anywhere your boat will float the 
L-A Twin will take you. 
tilting, combined with the patented 
L-A Slipping Clutch Propeller insures 
that no under-water obstacles 

stones, snags or deadheads—can harm 


The L-A Twin is the lightest outhoard motor of its 
Weighs 52 lbs. complete, and develops 3 full H 
sturdy, reliable, practically vibrationless outboard motor 

Economical to buy and 


operate. See your dealer or write for full particulars 
JOCKWOOD - 
MOTOR 


COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICH. 
Builders of Marine Engines for 21 Years 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U. S. and 
and St. Louis World's 


ht to narrow beam, or can be darkened 

ed Bull's Eye Lens sa | te Door. Reflector 31 inches, 
rom head strap fits any hat or cap; no special cap necessary. 
Generator automatic; hooks over any belt, pocket or top of trousers. Gas hose, non-kinkable, worn under the 
i Pe am dealers; $8.50 for single-lens type, or $9.75 for double-lens Bull's 

i Satisfaction ‘guaranteed or 


Street Chicago, Ill. 








You can 
give him 
Nothing 


he will 
so much 


Appreciate 





and the same’s 
true if you get 
it for yourself! 





For any man who’s fond of outdoor sports, 
no Xmas gift like a Filson-made Outdoor 
Garment, Hunting Coat, Shooting Jacket, 
Mackinaw, Cruising Coat, Laced Breeches, a 
pair of Filson Boots or ‘‘Fil-Pacs.” 

Sent by mail—we sell all over the world. Quality? 
—none better. Finest khakis, corduroys, mackinaw 
cloth, etc. And tailoring to match the quality of 
the materials. Snappy lines, with roomy comfort. 
Mostly water-repellant. Lots of special features— 
many and roomy pockets. Years of wear, with 
average care, and endless satisfaction! 

In short, real Outdoor Clothes for real outdoor men! 
If not for your friend, get them for yourself—(a word 
to the wife is sufficient!) Send for Catalog D. We 
guarantee your complete satisfaction. 


Cc. C. FILSON CoO. 
1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows”’ 

















Nitro Powder Solvent. 


Necessary for cleaning all firearms. Removes 
potassium chloride (salt) deposited in the bore by 
firing. Prevents rust. 

For the working parts, Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 
Contains no acid. Will not gum. 

Ask your dealer. Write for free cleaning guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(fn e like hungry wolves, 
Fish Bite any season, if you bait 
withMagicFish Lure. 

Best Fish Bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
ulling them out. $1 Box Free to introduce our 
Boh and animaltraps. Write rodex. Agts. Wtd, 
WaltonSupplyCo.,Dept.90 St.Louis,M«. 




























NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
\ full of Hunting, Fishing, Camp- 
ing, Trapping Stories, and pic- 
E} || tures, valuableinformation about 
@ guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, fish and 
ame laws, and a thousand and one 
elpful hints for sportsmen. National 
s\ Sportsman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook grub, how to build 
camps and blinds, how to train your 
hunting dog, how to preserve tro- 
phies, how to start a gun club, how 
to build a rifle range. No book or 
set of books you can buy will give 
you the amount of up-to-date in- 
E\ formation about life in the open 
that you get from a year’s sub- 
scription to the National Sports- 
man. 


. SPECIAL OFFFR 


On receipt of $1.C0 
we will send you 
. National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
“7 with one of our 
SY handsome Mo- 
7m saic Gold Watch 
@ Fobs shown here- 
with. Mail your 
order today, Your 
money back if not 
fully satisfied. 

NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
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Winners at Camp Perry, 1924 


Frank J. Kahrs 


HE smoke of the fiercest competition in 

marksmanship had hardly blown away 
over Lake Erie this fall before plans were 
under way to make Camp Perry a greater 
marksmanship training school than ever be- 
fore. 

The year 1924 has seen the national 
matches grow practically beyond control be- 
cause of the great number of competitors. 
When more than 1,000 of the country’s finest 
marksmen meet on common ground to pit 
their individual skill against each other to 
determine relative worth it must be patent 
to anyone whose opinion is worth anything 
at all that a great institution has been es- 
tablished. 

When the National Rifle competition was 
first instituted in 1903 at Sea Girt, N. J., 
those who were responsible for its inception 
felt that a great step forward in the art of 
rifle shooting had been taken. For every 
competitor who was at Sea Girt in 1903 there 
were probably twenty at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
in 1924. As most of us know, this greatest 
of rifle ranges is given over for a full month 
each year to the training of all types of citi- 
zens in the fundamentals of marksmanship 
with the rifle in .22 and .30-caliber; with 
the revolver in .38 and .45; with the pistol in 
.22 and .45 and with the shotgun in 12-gauge. 
From every state in the Union the War De- 
partment sends at its own expense teams of 
military and civilian marksmanship. They 
come from far-away Hawaii, Porto Rico and 
other outlying possessions. 

In the comingling of these widely sepa- 
rated Americans on common ground there 
ensues the interchange of ideas, information 
and suggestions that make for a greater 
knowledge on the subject and for improve- 
ments which are the natural result of these 
gatherings. Camp Perry is at once a school 
for marksmanship and a stimulator of com- 
petition. For, after the training period 
comes the actual competition on the range 
and the now historic matches of the National 
Rifle Association furnish the competition and 
these are followed by the matches of the na- 
tional government, which include the Na- 
tional Individual Pistol Match, the National 
Individual Rifle Match and the National 
Team Match. Thousands of medals are 
awarded annually in these events and the 
rifleman, no matter how humble, who re- 
turns home the winner of, say, either the 
Wimbledon Cup, the Leech Cup, the Presi- 
dent’s Match, the Marine Corps Match, the 
National Individual Match or the All-Round 
Championship, is envied by all. 

The first of the big N. R. A. matches to be 
concluded was the classic Wimbledon, in 
which exactly 999 of the country’s best 
marksmen were entered. This competition 
calls for 2 sighting shots and 20 for record 
at 1,000 yards. A variable 25-mile breeze 
bothered everybody thruout the match and 
some of the grizzled veterans of former. bat- 
tles were treated no better than the newcom- 
ers, and so there emerged a new winner from 
an unexpected source in Ralph H. McGarity 
of Washington, D. C., who by natural bent 
is classified as a civilian shooter, spending 
most of his time with the small-bore rifle at 
the shorter ranges. McGarity came within 
one of the possible, his score being 99 with 11 
V’s or inners, meaning that 11 of the shots 
were in the 20-inch center of the 36-inch 
bull’e-eye, 8 of them being in the remainder 
of the black and one outside for a 4. 

The President’s Match is fired at 200, 600 
and 1,000 yards; 10 shots at 200 and 600 and 
20 shots at 1,000. No sighting shots being 
permitted. There were 1,078 entries. Altho 


two competitors made scores of 190 out of 
the possible 200, Lieut. Louis V. Jones of the 
United States Infantry won first place by 


having the best score at the longest range, 
He receives an autographed letter from the 
President of the United States, a gold medal 
and a trophy, in addition to some cash. 

The Marine Corps Cup Match was won by 
Corporal S. P. Roberts of the United States 
Marine Corps. This match is fired at 600 
and 1,000 yards and there are 20 shots for 
record with 2 sighters at each range. or. 
poral Roberts made the great score of 198 
of the possible 200. He receives a gold 
medal, some cash and holds the trophy for 
a year. 

Lieut. S. R. Hinds of the United States 
Infantry enjoys the unusual experience of 
having won three matches in one year at 
Perry. He won the Instructors’ Trophy, the 
Free Rifle Match and the Free Pistol Match, 

The N. R. A. Members’ Match, which calls 
for 10 shots at 600 yards, was won by Capt, 
Lloyd S. Spooner of the United States Infan. 
try with a possible score of 50 and 8 V’s or 
inners and altho Capt. Karl Underwood made 
the same score second place was awarded to 
him on the basis of the Creedmoor count. 

It required the maximum possible score to 
win the Leech Cup Match, which consists of 
7 shots at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards; the 
possible being 105, and this was made by 
Lieut. P. M. Martin of the Seventh United 
States Cavalry. There were 15 V’s in Lieut, 
Martin’s score. 

While the .30-caliber or military matches 
were in progress there was, of course, shoot- 
ing competitions being fired on all of the 
other ranges with all types of arms. Among 
these, and growing larger each year, were to 
be found the small-bore matches fired at 50, 
100 and 200 yards. All told, there were sev- 
eral hundred competitors in these matches, 
which consisted of individual and team com- 
petitions. Perhaps the most important indi- 
vidual contest was the N. R. A. National 
Individual Small-Bore Championship. This 
was won by Major Francis W. Parker, Jr., an 
Illinois civilian, who scored 274 out of a 
possible 250 over the course, which consisted 
of 10 shots at 50, 100 and 200 yards. 

The Small-Bore Wimbledon Match calls 
for 20 shots at 200 yards, and this was won 
by Virgil Richard, a Pennsylvania civilian, 
with the possible score of 100 and 14 V’s. 

The Small-Bore Individual Short Range 
Match was won by Sergt. O. M. Schriver of 
the Marine Corps, with a score of 396 out of 
a possible 400, which is a new record for 
this match. This match is shot under what 
is known as the Dewar conditions; that 
is, the conditions are same as the Interna- 
tional Team Match between Great Britain, 
Australia, the United States and Canada, 
which was also fired on the Camp Perry 
Range during the meeting, with .22-caliber 
rifles and iron sights, no telescopes being 
permitted. This course consists of 20 shots 
for record at 50 and 100 yards, the total pos- 
sible being 400. 

The Small-Bore Individual Long Range 
Match for the Peters Trophy was won by a 
California civilian, Ward L. Heller, who 
scored the possible 100 and 19 V’s. 

The Small-Bore Two-Man Team Match 
was won by C. H. Johnson of Philadelphia 
and T. G. Lively of Chicago, score 292 and 
290, respectively, for a total of 582 out of 
a possible 600. 

The Small-Bore Aggregate, which is the 
accregate of the scores made in the Smai'- 
Bore Wimbledon, the Individual Short Range 
and the N. R. A. Individual Championshi), 
was won by Virgil Richard with a total score 
of 734. 

There were a number of re-entry match: : 
fired at 50 and 100 yards and several tea 
matches; the most important of these is tl. 
annual conflict between the East and th: 
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We. for the Marksman Trophy. The West 
Team is composed of eight men west of the 
Mis:icsippi and the East Team of eight men 


east of the Mississippi. There is a team 
eaplain and a coach for each team and the 
course consists of 15 shots for each man at 
150. 175 and 200 yards, or a total possible 
of 225 for the individual or 1,800 for the 
tea The East Team got away to an early 
lead at 150 yards and increased this at 175 
ards, leading at that stage by 14 points. 
sut at the last stage all of this great lead 
iled up in the two previous stages was 

t aside when one of the East Team 
nembers had trouble keeping on the target. 
And so, for the second time in succession, 
the West Team took home the Marksman 
Trophy, with a total score of 1,740 to 1,722 
for the losing team. 

Ihe Small-Bore Short Range Match for 
the Caswell Trophy was won bv the Illinois 
Civilian Team with a total score of 2,323, 
and the Small-Bore Inter-Club Mid-Range 
Mat h for the Remington Trophy was won 
by the National Capital Rifle Club with a 
score > of 392. 

Over on the shotgun range while all the 
rifle shooting was going on the Idaho Cvilian 
lfeam was having a scrappy competition of 
its own and finally won with a score of 221. 

On the pistol range the hand-gun men 
were having their inning day by day. The 
N. R. A. Individual Pistol Championship 
was won by Capt. W. A. Hedden of the in- 
fantry on a total score of 277. 

The Slow Fire Pistol Match went to R. C. 
Bracken, Ohio civilian, with a score of 180. 

Joseph C. Gooch of the Chicago police de- 
partment won the Individual Police Pistol 
Match with a score of 266. 

Bernard G. Betke of the Marine Corps 
won the Rapid Fire Pistol Match with a 
score of 188. 

G. L. Basty, a Massachusetts civilian, with 
i score of 187, won the .22-caliber Slow Fire 
Pistol Match. 
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The United States Marine Corps Team * 
won the .22-caliber Pistol Team Match by , 


a wide margin with a score of 881. 

Adolph Schuber of the New York police 
department won the Timed Fire Pistol Match 
with a score of 195. 

Be Chicago Police Team was the winner 

the Police Team Match with a total score 
i 1,022, while the United States Marine 
Corps Team won the N. R. A. Pistol Team 
Match on a score of 1,288. 

On the morning of Thursday, September 
25, the National Individual Rifle Match was 
begun with 1,081 competitors on the firing 
line. The course of fire is the same as in 
the National Team Match and there are three 
segregation in this match—one for the regu- 
lar service, one for the National Guard and 
for civilians. 
it of the regular service Capt. William 
\shurst, United States Marine Corps, 

ged the winner with the fine score of 
out of the possible 300. First Lieut. 
ert R. Stormer of the Pennsylvania Na- 

11 Guard was the winner in the National 


f rd Class with the score of 284, and 


-. Stabler of Pennsylvania was the winner 
e Civilian Class with a total of 281. 
mg toward the close of the meeting the 
big team matches of the year took place; 
National Team Match with .30-caliber 
the International Dewar with the .22- 
er. The first of these to be fired was 
Dewar and this resulted in the highest 
that has ever been made in this match 
ny team since the beginning at Calwell, 
!., In 1919. 
eeks before the match was shot the Brit- 
‘eam had turned in a score of 7,753, or 
iverage of the twenty men on the team 
4.65. Beating the best previous Ameri- 
total by quite a few points did not offer 
h encouragement to the American Team, 
idering the type of wind to be expected 
amp Perry so late in the season. And 








KING “MODERN” RIFLE SIGHTS 





Showing Seml- Flat-Top Folded, 
Buckhorn Up Price, $1.50 
Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn and 
Full Buckhorn, $1.50. 


Sporting a Flat Top, euntiiiiimien and 
ull Buckhorn, $1.75. 


King Folding Leaf and regular Sporting Rear Sights are acknowledged in a 
class by themselves. Each of the various models has the pate ented adjustable, 
reversible sighting disc, which has four notches of different sizes and shape, two 
“U” and two “wy, giving EICHT COMBINATIONS. Sporting Rear Sizhts are 
made with short and iong bases for rifles and carbines. Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn 
or lull Buckhorn. Price, $1.75 each. Folding Leaf Sights with Flat Top or Semi- 
Buckhorn or Full, etc., price $1.50 each. 





No. 30-B, $1.50. 


No. 20-B, $1.50. 
Luger Pistols. 


Winchester 

Carbines. 
KING “Spark Point” Gold Bead Sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, 
BEST SIGHTING GOLD BEADS EVER MADE. They have full-length solid 
beads, very hard, patented brace construction and have steel centers. Show per- 
fectly in any kind of light or on any background. Wonderful in the dark timber, 
which gave them their name, “Spark Point”—round ard distinct. Made for all 
rifles, carbines, pistols and revolvers. Price, $1.50 each. 


req BS 


No. 20-C, $1.00. 
% No. 25-C, $1.00. No. 33-C, $1.00. No. 17, $1.00. 


Winchester , 
bines. Savage H. Colt Revolvers All Rifles. 


Savage H.P. 


1.50. 
All Rifles 





KING Patented Ivory Bead Sights are also the longest and strongest Ivory Bead 
Sights made; patented construction. Matted face, preventing blur; for all arms. 
Price, $1.00 each. 

Catalog “O” showing over 100 sights, and “Modern Sights for Modern Arms, 


D.W. KING, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
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FREE 12:: BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE 


See people and objects miles away, on land or sea, as if they were close, 
Wonder Telescope gives new pleasures to home, farm, camp, travel, 
B sport. See moon and stars as never before. Opens out over 3 feet 
H long, in5 se ctions;_measures 12 ine hes « closed. Brass bound; has 
powerful oe Could tell color of 

aeroplane 4 miles away.’’—Mrs. Y ~= ae; “Saw 


<_<... Provincetown Light, 28 miles, away. 
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as clear as if in fr: nt of m 
Fy 0! 79 a ail 5 ton. 
Rendecme, stardy as a ae yy 6 away, see mountains on moon’’—A. © mer. 
ent FRE i ‘ 
Gent FREE with | school neighborhood; entertain your friends. Send no money; 
send only name and address for tele: scope and case by parcel post. 


Clyde Scribner. ‘‘I have been 
12 in. leatherette see children Beoause of fortunate purchase from large European 
Wonder Tele- 
ig fee che eB On arrival deposit with Postman only $1.85 plus a few pennies postage. 
' is p Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Order today While supply lasts. 


watchin submarines 
Carrying Case | playing in maker we can give you a big bargain. Be first in your 
FERRY & CO., 3224 N. Halsted St., Dept. 1649, Chicago, IIL 


















FOR CHRISTMAS 


get an Ithaca shotgun. An Ithaca takes one guns for game 


Ithaca double 


$37.50 to $700 
Ithaca single 
barrel trap guns $100 to $700. 
Catalogue free. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Box 10, Ithaca, N. Y. 


out where health and happiness are to be found. 
We gladly advise, if you need a little advice in 
selecting just the right gun. 
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A Christmas Suggestion 


Send $3.50 postoffice money order or draft 
and we will prepay this beautiful 


Genuine Art Leather Pillow 


in any of the following designs: 


Moose Design 
The Roundup 
Indian Girl in Canoe 


Stag at Bay 
Bronco Buster 
Indian Princess 
“Mother,” Verse ! Decorated with beautiful 
“The Rosary,” Verse ( hand-colored flowers. 
““‘Where the West Begins,” Verse 

Hand airbrushed and decorated in natural 
tints. Address 


WESTERN NOVELTY CO. 


2178 S. Clarkson Street Denver, Colorado 





“You have the best de ox weight bag on the 
market.” . P. Fordyce. 


(i) FIALA PATENT 
r [{& 





aie -EEPING BAG 


Scientifically Correct 
Lt Weighs but 5 lbs.; warm as 30 Ibs. of 
blankets. No hooks, strings or crude 
contraptions. Write for circulars 
and prices. 
Camp, Touring or Expedition Equipment 
Let us furnish estimates. 


ANTHONY FIALA 
25 Warren St. New York City 


TRAP TAGS 


Brass Tags with your name and address 
Stamped in the metal. Rust-proof and 
will last indefinitely. 











O Name and Address 











ALLORDERS FILLED IMMEDIATELY 


12 or more, each_- $ .03 
40 for -95 
100 for 1.90 


Carrying charges prepaid. 


Be Sure to Print Your Name and 
Address Clearly. 
TRAP TAG COMPANY 
2178 S. Clarkson St., Denver, Colorado 
Enclosed find________- for which please send 


PN ict eeeinkn tee ita 
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when the day of the match came, Sunday, 
September 28, the air was laden with rain 
and the wind came in from Lake Erie in 
great gusts and with tremendous force. It 
would have been impossible to keep the tar- 
gets on the frames, to say nothing of trying 
to shoot. So it was decided to postpone the 
match until the following day, hoping for 
better weather. 

Monday morning brought a cessation of 
rain, but the wind was about as bad as ever. 
It does not require much wind to throw the 
little 40-grain bullet from the .22 long rifle 
cartridge from one part of the target to the 
other, but the team got away to a good start 
at 50 yards and when it had finished that 
stage it was found that a margin of 21 points 
over the British score had been piled up 
against trouble at 100 yards. But when the 
100-yard stage was finished it was found 
that the American Team had not only held 
the lead, but gained 5 points more, making 
a total of 7,779 for the team, or 26 points 
than the British total. This gave the 


more 
American team an average of 388.95 per 
man. 


And so the Dewar passed into history, 
making the sixth consecutive time that the 
American team had beaten the British and 
all others for possession of this famous cup. 
With the Dewar Team Match out of the way 
there only remained the great National Team 
Match to bring the shooting year of 1924 to 
a fitting close. 

Therefore, on Wednesday morning there 
were 88 teams assembled on the firing line 
to begin the great match which would deter- 
mine the Team Championship for 1924. So 
that it may be clearly understood just what 
these 88 teams, each composed of 10 men, 
or a total of 880, were shooting for it is 
necessary to mention something about the 
conditions. Each man fires the Springfield 
service rifle with service sights and using the 
sling and service ammunition; that is, the 
30-06 Springfield cartridge with 270-grain 
boat-tail type of bullet, gilding metal jacket. 
The first stage consists of slow fire for 10 
shots per man at target A. 200 yards, stand- 
ing, 1 minute for shooting. no sighting shots. 
The second stage, rapid fire at 200 yards, 
target A, 10 shots kneeling or sitting from 
standing, time limit 1 minute. Third stage, 
rapid fire, 300 yards. target A, 10 shots 
prone from standing. time limit 1 minute and 
10 seconds. Fourth stage. slow fire, 600 
yards, target B, 10 shots prone, no sighting 
shots. Fifth stage. slow fire, 1,000 yards, 
target C, 20 shots prone, no sighting shots. 

One of the most. if not the most, exciting 
contests since the inception of the matches 
was witnessed when the United States En- 
gineers Team with the strong Marine Corps 
Team went down the stretch neck and neck. 
The Marine Corps Team made a brave fight 
to overcome the early lead of the Engineers 
and did succeed in gaining 6 points at 1,000 
yards, but this was not enough and the Na- 
tional Trophy for 1924 went to the United 
States Engineers Team on a total score of 
2.782, with the Marine Corps Team second 
with 2,776, the United States Coast Artillery 
third with 2.749, the United States Cavalry 
fifth with 2,731, the United States Navy sixth 
with 2.730, the Ohio National Guard seventh 
with 2,692. With this place the Ohio team 
took the Hilton Trophy. The Idaho Civilian 
Team won class B and the Oklahoma Na- 
tional Guard Team class C. 

With the completion of the National Team 
Match there came to a close on this greatest 
of rifle ranges the shooting year of 1924. 

Following is a list of some of the events, 
the winners of each in their order of stand- 
ing, organization and prize score in the order 
named: 


N. R. A. 200-YARD RAPID FIRE MATCH 
(Course, 10 shots rapid fire. Time. one min- 

ute. Position, kneeling or sitting. Range, 200 

yards. 

1. Franzen, Charles O., Sgt. USMC 50—d50 

2. Clary, Bill E., Gy. Sgt. USMC 50—49 





N. R. A. 300-YARD RAPID FIRE MATCg 
(Course, 10 shots rapid fire. Target “4” 
Time, one minute and ten seconds. Pos:'ion 
prone from standing. Range, 300 yards. , 
1. Franzen, Chas. O., Sgt. USMC 
2. Bigelow, Chas. A., G. M. 2cl. USN....50-—4 
THE LEECH CUP MATCH 
(Course, two sighting shots and seven record 
shots at each range, as follows: 800 yards, 90 


Ba 


yard, 1,000 yards. Position, prone.) 
1. Martin, P. M., 2d Lt. Tth Cav...15V’s 105 
Manville, Leo, N. Y. Civ.............. 183V’s 105 


RAPID FIRE CHAMPIONSHIP 
A. 200 and 300-yard rapid 
fire matches.) 

100-200 Tt 


1. Franzen, Chas. O., i t. USMC..50-50—100 
2. Dues, Aloys R., 2d . Ohio NG..50-49— 99 


2 
MN. “RB. A: 
(Aggregate of N. R. 


CHEMICAL WARF poe SERVICE TROPHY 
MATCH 
(Course, 200 yards S. F., 10 shots for re 
no sighting shots; 200 yards R. F., 10 shot 
record. Sitting or kneeling from standing. ) 

a. Beatie, Van HP Eki Ci ae letecceee: % 
2. McCullough, Arthur L., 2d Lt. Engrs. 
MARINE CORPS CUP MATCH 
(Course, 2 sighting shots and 20 shots 

record at 600 and 1,000 yards.) 

1. Roberts, S..P., Col. USMC............. 198 
2. Heller, H. M., Cpl. USMC Tyro... 197 
N. R. A. INDIVIDUAL FREE RIFI 
MATCH 
(Course, 20 shots standing, 20 shots kneeling 

and 20 shots prone at 300 meters.) 

1. Binds, S.._ R., 2d Lt. Ent... — 134 
2. Coulter, R. 0. Gy. Set. USMC... 518 
THE HERRICK TROPHY MATCH 
(Course, 2 sighting shots and 15 shots for : 

ord at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards.) 

1. Coast Artillery Corps..... = a 1724 
2: U. S.Siene Corpe......:...:... ; 1720 
WIMBLEDON CUP MATCH 
(Course, 2 sighting shots and 20 shots ior 

record at 1,000 yards, any rifle.) 

1. McGarity, Ralph H., D. C. Civ 99 

2. Conradt, Pierson E., 2d Lt. USMC 99 

N. R. A. 600-YARD “ANY RIFLE” MATCH 
(Course, slow fire 600 yards, target ‘“‘B,” 20 

shots.. V’s are scored.) 

1. Andrews, J. J., M. G., USMC.... li 100 


2. Trichel, G. W., 1st Lt. CAC........ 12V’s....100 
THE PRESIDENT’S MATCH 
(Course, 10 shots at 200 yards, 10 shots 


600 yards and 20 shots at 1,000 yards; no sight 
ing shots.) 

1. Jones, Louis V., ist Lt. Inf...... 190 
2. Voegeli, Clarence E., Ensign USN 19) 


SMALL BORE 100-YARD ANY SIGHT 
(Course, 100 yards, any sights. Limited 
ten re-entries.) 

Aggregate of the Best Three Entries Winn 1ers 

1 Van Sieen, Hy Bn. 290) 

2. Moser, J. R. O98 

Aggregate of the Ten on Winners 

1. Richard, Virgil re ; 

2. Wan Sieen. BM, -..5%. O76 
SMALL BORE 200-Y ARD ANY SIGH 
(Course, 200 yards, any sights. Limited + 

ten re-entries.) 

Aggregate of the Best Three pieusatins Winne rs 

1. Wiles, Russell, Jr. ........ a) 


9s] 


2. Andrews, W. C. : 150 
Aggregate of the Ten Targets Winners 

1. McGarity, R. H. . : {98 

2. Beedle, John 179 


50-YARD ANY SIGHT 
Limited to 1 


SMALL BORE 
(Course, 50 yards, any sights. 
re-entries. ) 
Aggregate of the Best Three asics Winners 


1. Richard, Virgil ‘ nD 
2 McGarity, R. H. 300 
Aggregate of the Ten ‘Target Winners 
Te... Se a oe es 02 
[ Johnson, R. H. Pe EO ALAS 991 


. R. A. NATIONAL INDIVIDU AL SMAI 
BORE CHAMPIONSHIP 

(Course, 50 yards, 100 yards and 200 yar 
slow fire, any sights.) 
1. Parker, Francs W., Jr, 2i.- Civi....... 247 
See. A a, ee Os Se ee 
CAMP PERRY SHOTGUN TEAM MAT‘ 

(Course, 50 single targets per man, unkno 
angles, shot in two events of 25 targets each.) ) 
1. ‘Idaho Civilian Teami...............:.... ceecdeeeee. deo a 
2. Kansas National Guard Team.................... 101 
N. R. A. INDIVIDUAL PISTOL CHA) 

PIONSHIP 


(Course, 2 scores 5 shots each, slow fire, o 
minute per shot, 50 yards; 2 scores 5 shots ea: 
time fire, 20 seconds per score, 25 yards; 
scores 5 shots each, rapid fire, 10 seconds 


score, 25 yards.) 
1. Hedden, W. A., Capt. Inf.......... as 2% 


2. timas. S.. X.. ist Tt. tak. Qn 
POLICE PISTOL TEAM M ATC H 
(Course, 25 yards; 2 scores of 5 shot ear 


slow fire, one minute per shot; 2 scores of 


shots each, timed fire, 20 seconds per score; 
scores of 5 shots each, rapid fire, 10 seconds p 
score. ) 

1. Chicago Police Team 





2. Toledo Police Team No. 2... 
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Semi-Jacketed Bullets 
A. L. Wyman 


{ 1S a long step from the plain lead bullet 

» the metal jacketed projectile—too 
long, in fact. The superiority of the latter 
should and probably will relegate the lead 
bullet to the status of the horse, for general 
. but plain lead still finds a considerable 
pe of usefulness with the rifleman—sub- 
loads, of course. Nevertheless it is a make- 
shift pure and simple—a relic of black pow- 
der days—and has only waited for something, 
even slightly better adapted to the modern 
barrel, to entirely supersede it. So far as 
the mass of riflemen is concerned, any effort 
in the direction of experiment must be made 
with either the lowly lead or the highly spe- 
cialized jacketed type, there being nothing 
between unless the gas check be considered, 
which has only operated to slightly improve 
an obsolete bullet. Aside from juggling with 
what the ammunition companies have to offer 
the experimenter doesn’t get very far with 
jacketed bullets. 

Of necessity, the experimenter is required 
to carry on his experimental work wich ma- 


ogive is available by simply filing out a flat 
reamer and reaming out the end of the 
plunger to suit. The reamers are easy to 
make and one mold serves for all, no change 
in it being necessary. A simple punch used 
in connection with one of the dies reversed 
serves to trim the jackets to uniform length 
and at the same time bevels the inner edge 
for easy entrance of the cores. The whole 
outfit can be made by the practical man or 
in a machine shop at little cost. The final 
die only requires close work, since this de- 
termines the diameter of the completed 
jacket. 

The. difference between semi-jackets and 
factory products is just this: Factory jackets 
are practically all contracted in diameter from 
th middle forward to follow the contour 
of the bullet point, and this complicates mat- 
ters not a little, requiring heavy machinery 
and skilled operators; the semi is cylindrical 
thruout its length and is made from com- 
mercial sheet copper as carried in stock by 
most hardware stores. The advantages of the 
semi are not different from that of any fac- 
tory jacketed bullet— 
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long, tough bearing sur- 
face, no metal fouling 
and no messy lubricat- 


ing or sizing to deal 
with. The base is not 


easily deformed and is 
protected from the hot 
powder gases. While in- 
tended only for mid- 
range use and up to 
2,000 foot-seconds ve- 
locity, hard lead cores 
will easily permit 2,400 
foot-seconds and _ possi- 
bly more, but the object 
of this development was 
not to invade the ultra- 
high-velocity field. The 
matter of accuracy is 





Showing some of the various kinds of semi-jacketed bullets in use 


terials easily procured, and to fabricate that 
material by easy methods. Special alloy 
metals and machinery are not at his dis- 
posal, a corner in the garage or kitchen 
with a few hard tools make up the average 
equipment. So the “urge” to develop some- 
ng, a feeling that we all seem subject to, 
small outlet in the way of developing 
\tter-day ammunition. 
\t the beginning of these experiments in 
king “semi-jackets” there was no inten- 
of attempting to invade the field of fac- 
made, high-velocity, high-power stuff, 
ch is in a class by itself. It can be said, 
ever, that some promising results have 
ined in some side experiments at making 
jacketed bullets, but that is another mat- 
for a future story. The really satisfying 
¢ is that it is no longer beyond the scope 
he man who can make lead bullets to 
excellent semi-jacketed bullets for 
and mid-ranges. The semi-jacket is 
vly a short copper cup, covering what 
sponds to the lubricating groove por- 
of ordinary lead bullets. The necessary 
pment dwindled down to three small 
and a punch to make the blanks, a ham- 
furnishing the power to put the metal 
the dies. Plain cylindrical lead slugs 
in a home-made sulid mold were forced 
the jackets and the job finished, no 
cation being necessary. The mold is 
| with a sliding plunger which is ad- 
ible to regulate the length of the slug or 
and pushes out the core when cast. The 
ger is hollowed out on the end to form 
point of the bullet and any shape of 


hardly pertinent at this 
time and will be left 
for the experimenter to 
work out with different shapes and weights of 
bullets and powder charges. It is sufficient to 
say that so far as tested, the accuracy is not 
inferior to factory bullets. Experiments now 
under way with the development of full-jack- 
eted bullets, which the home man can make, 
seem promising and the whole range of jack- 
ets may lie within the compass of the experi- 
menter’s ability and equipment. 

Experiments were conducted with the .30- 
caliber. The illustrations suggest some of 
the results produced, but are no measure 
of the work and study exnended in working 
out the problem. Perfectly square bases are 
obtained and the jacket walls are uniform in 
thickness, seldom varying more than .0005 
inch. No. 1 is a 100-grain affair intended 
for only light charges of powder, but which 
can be stepped up to the limit of accuracy. 
It can be hollow-pointed for small game. 
No. 2 weighs 125 grains and is better adapted 
to accuracy up to 100 yards, with every indi- 
cation that fine results at 200 yards or more 
are feasible with 2,000 foot-seconds velocity. 
No. 3 weighs around 150 grains and will take 
the usual powder charges for bullets of that 
weight up to 2,000 foot-seconds. No. 4 is 
Yankee Specialty Co. bullet No. 312300 and 
is shown to compare with No. 3, which is the 
same size and has the same ogive. No. 5 
is a 185-grain bullet and is compared with 
No. 6, which is Yankee bullet No. 312301, 
gas checked. No. 7 is perhaps larger than 
anyone will care to use, weighing 245 grains. 
It is shown principally to demonstrate that 
long jackets are no bar, being as easy to 
make as the short jackets. Nos. 8 and 9 
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Contains features to be had in no other 
-22 Automatic— 
Simplicity of construction; 
Fool-proof when magazine is removed; 
Shoots more shots without reloading 
than any other Automatic Pistol; 
Can be used as a single shot; 
Cleans at the breech; 
Has a visible hammer. 


Three pieces 
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econds 
without, 
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Send for Catalog 


REISING MANUFACTURING CORP. 


61 Broadway \ New York City 
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Fly Rod 

Bass, Musky or od 

Pork Rind Strips-45+ Jar. 





Standard of Spanish Army 
Genuine Astra 


$775 


Adopted by 
French During 
World War 


The finest European Pistol— 
Drop Forged Blue Steel Throughout—uses standard 
ammunition, an accurate, hard-hitting, brand-new 
weapon, 

Bought before recent tariff raise. Buy now from 
sole U. S. importers and save about 2 on these fine 
guns. 
$7.75 05 cal, 7 shot ASTRA, C.0.0. Automatic. 

8.95 25 Cal, 7 shot ASTRA, Automatic 
9.95 25 cal., 7 shot ASTRA,, triple safety. 
10.95 32 cal, 10 shot ASTRA, extra magazine, 


$16.95 “The Plainsman” Revolver 













32-20 and 38 long call- 
bre; except for difference 
in calibre, the same gun 
in weight, size and appear- 
ance. A regular he-gun, best 
blued steel, fully guaranteed, 
uses standard revolver ammunition, Only 
$16.95. 


Write for firearms catalogue. We guar- 
antee perfect workmanship and material; 
every gun brand new; of drop forged steel throughout. 
Before buying any gun insist on this guarantee. Sei 
mo money unless you —_ i a —— 
plus postage. Money cheer: refunded if no 
satisfied, ACT NOW to get these SPECIAL LOW 
PRICES. WRITE TODAY. 


CALIFORNIA TRADING COMPANY 
Dept. 212 747 Warehouse St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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have to do with an unproved type of bullet. 
It weighs but 120 grains, but is as long as 
one weighing 35 grains more. It may prove 
to have considerable merit—don’t know. The 
base is recessed forward to a depth of 
inch, making it a hollow base, as it were, 
with a double thickness skirt. It was con- 
ceived that such a construction would per- 
mit extending the otherwise short bullet far- 
ther out of the cartridge case to center in 
‘he rifling. Just what effect the gas pressure 
will have on the skirt on leaving the barrel 
nuzzle remains for determination. If it 
oroves practical the jump. incident to short 
cullets in a barrel chambered for full length 
cullete, will have been eliminated. Some ex- 
oerimenter will probably tell us all abcut it 
sometime. No. 9 shows the recessed base. 
No. 10 is also a light weight bullet, in which 
a short slug of aluminum was inserted in 
the jacket before forcing in the lead core. 
Up to 1.200 foot-seconds there was no ap- 
parent tendency to corkscrew or keyhole. It 
8 conceivable that the development of this 
bullet will produce something of practical 
value. No. 11 is a boat-tail made by simply 
shaping the die punch accordingly. A good 
spportunity for someone to work out his pet 
;dea~ on boat-tails. 

The experimenter never knows when to 
stop and there always remains just one more 
thing to try. Here, it was such a simple 
thing to round off the nose of the die punch 
that it was so ordered and jacket No. 12 
was produced. filled with lead and a full 
jacketed bullet was the result. The mold 
was made to receive the jacket and the core 
xf lead cast directly in it. Of course, such 
1 procedure left the jacket annealed, soft 
ind with the base unprotected, which is not 
ypiectionable with medium charges of pow- 
jer. The lead soldered to the jacket, which 
makes a most excellent construction and 
orecludes any possibility of the core break- 
ing thru the nose of the iacket, leaving the 
atter to cut up antics with the next bullet 
coming along that way. No. 13 is the same 
dullet with a %-inch hole in the nose of the 
acket and a gas check on the base. Like 
No. 12, the core was cast in the jacket. An- 
yther modification of No. 12 is to cast the 
core separately with about 44 inch of the 
soint left off. This leaves a small air space 
n the point of the assembled bullet, which 
‘acilitates mushrooming. A gas check would 
oe necessary. It involves more operations to 
nake than No. 13. No. 14 is a full jacketed 
ufair in which the rear half of the core is 
covered with one jacket and the forward 
aalf with another one, the joint being visible 
sbout the middle of its length. It makes 
1 cheap, quickly made bullet. 

It would be an endless, but pleasant task 

keep on suggesting possible combinations 
and forms to be obtained with these simple 
copper cups. Fortunately it is within the 
-ange of accomplishment of the average ex- 
derimenter also, and he can derive unlimited 
satisfaction in continuing the work which 
1a8 only been touched on here. 


1 New A.8 A.Goods 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company 

4 new rifle to be known as the Model 
vith Model 94 action. chambered to shoot 
the .30-30 Winchester cartridge; 24-inch 
nickel steel barrel; weight 6%4 pounds; 
magazine holds five cartridges, which, with 
the one in the barrel, affords six shots; fore- 
irm with the same taper as the barrel; steel 
yutt plate checkered; sights are flat-topped 
sporting rear with elevator adjustment and 
-yman gold bead front; any .30-30 ammuni- 
ion may be used. Winchester ammunition 
made particularly for this gun uses a 170- 
grain gilded metal jacketed bullet at a veloc- 
ity of 2.200 feet. 
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EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 


(Inquirers who wish their answers sent by 
mail (only a small percentage are published) 
will please enclose 2 cents for postage. Corre- 
spondents in this department will please address 

aptain Askins at the Denver office. If an an- 
swer is not received it is because complete 
address was not given. Write again.) 








I am shooting a Smith & Wesson .44 Special 
and like it very much. However, I see the 
.38-40 mentioned so often in Outdoor Life that 
I am prompted to ask the following questions: 
Is there enough difference in killing power to 
warrant a change? Which gun is considered 
the more accurate? Which cartridge is most 
easily procured, taking this country as a whole? 
With proper tools and instructions is it difficult 
to successfully reload such cases? What would 
be approximate difference in cost between fac- 
tory loads and home loading? The .44 Special 
costs $4.50 per hundred here.—W. T. Kelly, 
Calif. 

Answer.—There is not enough difference in 
killing power to warrant a change from a .44 
Special to a .38-40. While the latter has a few 
pounds the greater striking energy, I believe you 
have the better cartridge of the two. I believe 
the .38-40 is overcharged with powder for the 
very best results in a revolver. The .44 is con- 
sidered the more accurate. It is possible that 
the .38-40 could be procured in more places than 
the .44, but if cartridges are ordered from large 
dealers or from the factories no difference will 
be found. I see no reason why any difficulty 
should be found in loading either of these car- 
tridges. I’d expect the cost of ammunition to 
be cut in half where a man ran his own bullets 
and loaded his shells, saving his fired cases. The 
Ideal Manufacturing Company of New Haven, 
Conn., used to furnish bullets for both the .44 
Special and the .38 Winchester, but I am not 
certain they do this at present.—Editor. 


Please advise me if it will injure the chamber 
of my Super Fox, chambered for 38-inch shell, 
to shoot 23-inch shells in it.—Jas. Q. Funk, 
Ohio. 

Answer.—It would not injure your Fox gun 
to shoot 234-inch shells in it, tho it is chambered 
for 3-inch. That kind of thing is done every day. 
I wouldn’t expect as good a pattern as could be 
secured from the correct length of case.—Editor. 





My contention being that an autoloading gun 
is not necessarily an automatic, I should like 
your opinion as to the explanation of these two 
terms as applied to firearms. It is my belief 
that an automatic is an autoloading gun that 
while loaded will continue to fire as long as the 
trigger is held back, such as the Browning. An 
autoloading gun being such arm as has its dis- 
charged case ejected from the breech by recoil 
and reloaded. I, therefore,’‘contend that the .45 
Colt Automatic is not, in the strict sense of 
firearm phraseology, an automatic, but is, in- 
stead, an autoloading pistol, Would you kindly 
clear up this matter for me?—C. R. Lane, Calif. 

Answer.—Strictly speaking, an automatic gun 
would be one that continued to load and fire, 
functioning itself, until all cartridges are ex- 
hausted. Therefore, our guns, usually termed 
automatics, are merely self-loaders. A true au- 
tomatic would, therefore, be a gun that con- 
tinued to fire until some means were taken of 
stopping it, and a self-loading arm would fire 
only when the trigger was pressed. However, 
in common parlance, as nearly everybody under- 
stands the term, our autoloading arms are auto- 
matics. Sometimes, in the English language, a 
new meaning is developed by common usage.— 
Editor. i 


I have been thinking some of purchasing a 
30-caliber German Luger, but have recently 
heard the rumor that there is a limited supply of 
cartridges in this country and there would be no 
more shipped to this country or made and the 
supply would soon be exhausted. Is there any 
truth in this rumor?—A. A. LeRoy, Utah. 

Answer.—The Luger cartridge, .30-caliber, or 
7.65 mm. is made by the Western Cartridge 
Company, "and we see no reason why they should 
cease manufacturing the cartridge.-—Editor. 





What group would the Savage Sporter give 
at 100 yards, using peep sights? What group 
would the Winchester .32-20 Model 92 give at 
100 yards, using peep sights and black powder, 
also using smokeless and high-velocity? What 
would a light set of sling swivels cost, strap in- 
cluded? Is the Marble Sheard gold front and 
Lyman 1A rear a good combination for all- 
round shooting? Is the Winchester Model 92 
32-20 a good all-round small-game rifle (squir- 
rels to woodchucks) ?—Roy R. Murphy, Ind. 


Answer.—I’d expect the Savage Sporter to 
make 3-inch groups at 100 yards, if well held. 


The sights would make some difference, but the 
man behind it would make a lot more. I’d ex. 
pect the .32-20 Winchester to shoot into a (4 
or 4-inch group at 100 yards, using the back 
powder cartridge. The high-velocity cartr. |g 
would enlarge the group a trifle. The .3..2 
is a pretty good small-game rifle, easy to | vep 
the barrel clean, easy to reload the shells, ind 
fairly accurate. It should be confined to g ime 
the size of a turkey and smaller. The Winches. 
ter sling strap, complete with swivels, costs $4 
The Kerr web strap costs $1.50, or in leather 
$2.50. Swivels usually cost about $1. The Mar. 
ble Sheard gold bead is especially adapted to 
game shooting. The Lyman is one of the best 
rear peep sights.—Editor. 


I would appreciate very much your opinior 
on what rifle to purchase for the following uses 
and game, viz., woodchucks, rabbits, ducks 
coyotes, etc. You may not advise my getting 
a rifle for ducks or rabbits, but I prefer to shoot 
a few more shells and place one good shot where 
I aim than to use a scatterload and (in a way) 
just point the gun in the direction of the game 
I want a rifle that will carry a long distance— 
200 to 500 yards—and one which is not too ex. 
pensive to operate. I have thought of getting 
a .22 Savage Hi-Power for long range shooting 
where the ordinary .22 is not satisfactory, or the 

22 Winchester (.22 W. F.) for closer work 
"y appreciate the fact that there is a marked con 
trast in the abeve two rifles and so would be 
glad to hear from you. What do you think of 
the Page-Lewis Arms Company single shot 
rifles?—Kenneth Matheson, Utah. 

Answer.—The .22 Hi-Power Savage might be 
a very good rifle for the use you mention. Its 
one drawback would be pretty high-priced am 
munition for a man to do a lot of shooting with 
I would prefer the Remington .25-20, using the 
ordinary cartridge for general shooting and the 
.25-20 Hi-Speed, velocity 2,200 feet, for such 
beasts as coyote or an occasional deer. The 

25-20 would carry as far as you will be able to 
hit small beasts. I believe the .25-20 would serve 
you best for both long and short range work, 
instead of getting two rifles, one a high-power 
and the other .22 rim-fire. I don’t happen to 
know anything about the Page-Lewis rifles.— 
Editor. E 


IT am interested in boring a barrel for a 28 
gauge shotgun, barrel to be 28 inches long 
Will you please give me the micrometer dimen- 
sions of the bore, chamber, depth of chamber, 
taper and length of choke? I am also making 
breech and block for same out of special vana- 
dium steel, it being soft, tough metal. What is 
your opinion of this steel?—E. R. Mack, IIl. 


Answer.—I have the Parker chamber diameter; 
other guns may vary somewhat from it: Diain- 
eter across the rim of the shell, .688; diameter 
of shell above the rim or of the chamber at that 
point, .627; chamber tapers from .627 at the 
breech to .614 at mouth of case; the taper of 
chamber is .005 per inch; cone is 13-16 inches 
long, tapering from .614 to .550, the bore diam 
eter; the shell length is 2%4 inches. If cham- 
bered for 2%-inch the taper would be less abrupt 
and the chamber dimensions the same at each 
end. Chokes would vary with different makes 
of guns. Try a choke 2% inches long with a 
concriction of .020 inch. You will have to do 
some experimental work with that choke, cut 
ting it with more constriction, perhaps, an 
gradually freeing it until you get your pattern 
Remember, that an overchoke will spread your 
shot the same as too little choke. I don’t know 
enough about steels to advise.—Editor. 


j 


I contemplate purchasing a .22-caliber repeat 
ing rifle, primarily for killing big fish befor 
taking them into the boat, and secondly, fo 
small-game hunting and target work. I name 
below the guns which I think worthy of con- 
sideration and write to ask you which, in you 
opinion, is best suited for the purpose: Rem- 
ington 12C, Remington 24 long rifle, Marlin .35 
Savage 1914 and Savage Sporter. I rather | 
the Marlin .38. Is the instantaneous take-do 
which Marlin advertises so widely entirely a s' 
cess? Would there be any danger of the r 
coming apart when in use? It seems to 
that if the take-down latch should become wi 
there would be some likelihood of it slipping ot 
of place. I have also taken a fancy to the Rem- 
ington 12C. Is this gun now made with a pis 
grip butt stock? These two rifles have i: 
pressed me as being man-sized guns.—Clare 
V. Olsen, Iil. 


Answer.—If you need as big a gun as a 
for your purpose, why get the Marlin. If 
.22-calibers are large enough either of those y 
mention would be first-rate’ guns. The Remi: 
ton 12C is made with a pistol grip stock. It 
not at all likely that the Marlin Company wo 
put a gun on the market with a defective ta) 
down action. I’d be perfectly easy about that 
Editor. 


Is the 8 mm. bullet powerful enough for a 
game on this continent? Is it more power 
than the .30-30 with the new Hi-Speed loa 
Does the 8 mm. western saddle model Maus : 
compare with the .300 Savage lever action? 
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ix getting one of these guns for all-round 
g.—Richard W, Peters, R. I 

wer.—I believe the Mauser S mm. powerful 
h for any American game, using the 154- 


€ 

g bullet, speeding it up as it was in the 

( in. army to 2,800 feet. I can’t find this 

anrounition listed by the Western Cartridge 

( any. The Remington Company gives the 
ty with 170-grain bullet at 2,500 feet, muz- 

zie energy 2,360 foot-pounds. So loaded the 


ry iS a “trifle inferior to the .300 Savage, 
has a velocity of 2,700 feet and an energy 
‘ 126 foot- pounds. The cartridges would be 
about equally effective. I see no reason, how- 
€ why the Mauser 154-grain bullet should 
not be given 2,800 feet or more nor why the 
1 
t 


<A 


grain should not be given a speed of 2.600 
» 700 feet. If by saddle gun you mean an arm 

18-inch barrel, it is usually calculated that 
such a cartridge will lose 100 feet for every 4 
inches cut from the barrel. Twenty-four inches 
is short enough even for a saddle gun. I carry 
gun with 28-inch barrels nearly every day 
slung to the saddle and never notice the differ- 
ence between it and a short carbine. Person- 
ally, I do not at all like short-barreled rifles, but 
this is a matter of personal prejudice. I prefer 
the Savage bolt action to the lever, but this is 
on account of the bolt handling reload cartridges 
better. If you never intend to reload the shells 
the lever action works finely.—Editor. 


& 


[ understand that the government is putting 
out some Krag rifles with 5 regs barrels. 
How can I get one of them? I don’t know who 
to order from. Please send me membership 
blank of the National Rifle Association—T. C. 
Ruppe, N. C 

Answer.—It is a mistake. The government is 
not fitting Springfield barels to Krag actions. 
Mistake was not made by me and was corrected 
in the December (1923) issue of this magazine. 
You can buy government rifles by joining the 
N. R. A., 1108 Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Write them for membership blanks. 
Sorry, but we are out of blanks.—Editor. 


Does the government make and sell a .22 rifle 
modeled after the regular service rifle? Can I 
secure one of these rifles by joining the N. R. 
A.? How will this rifle compare with the better 
makes of .22s, such as Winchester , Savage, Mar- 
lin, Stevens, etc., in accuracy?—Fred Vitt, 
Texas. 

Answer.—The government makes and sells a 
.22 rifle, not exactly modeled after the regular 
Springfield, but having a pistol grip stock—alto- 
gether a better stock than the Springfield. You 
can purchase one of these rifles by —s the 
N. R. A. The rifle is gone of the best .22-caliber 
rifles ever made—none etter —Editor. 


[ would like very much to get some informa- 
tion on the 20-gauge double. After much think- 
ing I have decided on a 20. I intend to use 
it on rabbits, squirrels, hawks and _ possibly 
ducks. The thing that bothers me is how to 
have it bored. One owner of a 20 says that his 
full choke shoots so close that it ruins his birds, 
while at the same time his cylinder spreads so 
that he cannot score a hit. Is a modified choke 
any better? What combination and length of 
barrel would you advise? In your opinion, is 
t Lefever shotgun worth considering? It is 
alvertised extensively in all the sporting maga- 
zines and the price seems to be very reasonable. 

Cecil C. Riggle, Colo. 

\nswer.—It is pretty difficult to bore a 20- 
gauge for all-round shooting, and have it exactly 


adapted to anything in particular. The right 
g for snipe and quail, upland shooting, would 
the first barrel quarter choke, 50 per cent 
ce, which is a little closer than improved 


nder and the feft barrel three-quarters choke, 
1 65 per cent. However, if the gun is to be 
used considerably on ducks, the first barrel had 
better be a modified choke and the second full. 
he gun is to be used mostly on upland game 
have the barrels 28 inches long. If much 
shooting is to be done have 30-inch barrels. 
! helieve the new Lefever is one of the best 
g-"s to be had for the money it costs, perhaps 
t best. If you do not shoot quail or snipe 
want the gun only for rabbits, squirrels, 
‘s and ducks, I’d have the first barrel modi- 
and the second full choke, shooting an 
e of shot in 30-inch barrels.—Editor. 


hat is your opinion of the Remington Model 
22-caliber automatic rifle chambered for the 
rifle cartridge? A good many people are 
idiced against automatic weapons. Why is 
’ How does the accuracy of this rifle com- 
with that of the Winchester pump action? 
Iwin Vandever, Miss. 


nswer.—I am shooting one of the Remington 
ong rifle automatics and find the gun has 
tioned perfectly up to this time, and the ac- 
-y appear$ to me to be fully equal to that 
ump guns. There isn’t a thing wrong with 
rifle except that it should have weighed a 
| and a half more than it does. If the peo- 
that make these guns could be convinced 
the arms will mostly be shot by full-grown 
it would be an advantage.—Editor. 
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“ MAGNUM 12 BORE WILDFOWL GUNS 


shooting 3 in. Paper Shells (114 0zs. shot) have 

an effective » King Range of 80 to 100 yards. 
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G. E. LEWIS & SONS, Gun and Rifle Works 
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New Model for Hunting 
Now Available 


Write for free descriptive litera- 
ture telling how you can examine 
and compare this binocular before 
purchasing. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St. 


Denver, , Colorado 


SOLVOL 


= NEW POWDER SOLVENT AND 
CLEANING OIL 
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residuum of smokeless 
and black powders from 
all firearms. The greatest rust eradica- 
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An ideal lubricant for sensative mech- 
anisms. 
Three Ounce Size, 25c 3 postage 10c extra 
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FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 
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Breaking a Bird Dog 


No one has ever claimed that “‘Breaking a Bird Dog” gives every 
rule in the trainer’ Ss, repertory—no book could do that —but this one 
gives a few rules, “Breaking a Bird Dog’’ will he ‘Ip you in ay pply- 
ing that knowledge already at hand more successfully and thoroly. 
It will increase your pleasure in the work and bring you many 
happy and profitable hours, 


YOURS AT ONE-HALF PRICE 


$2 is the price printed right on the jacket of thé book, hut thru 


a special concession on the part of the publisher, “Outd or Life 
bought the entire remaining edition of the book. In taking this 
entire Jot we are able to make you the very special offer $1 
postpaid. Kt will make a wonderful Christmas pres ent for your 
friends—a $2 book for $1. Better send your order m beiore our 
supply is exhausted, and if you wish us to hold any ( istmas 
presents we'll be glad to do so. We have special Christmas cards 





for book orders, and they will be mailed right on time. 
taststese SPECIAL HALF PRICE COUPON eatsscesss 
ees ay LIFE, 1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colorado: 


ere is $1, for which send me a copy of the $2 edition of 
“BRE AKING A BIRD DOG,” as per your special offer, 
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Conducted by Ciaupe P. Forvyce, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 








Automobile Camping in Southern California 


O THE motorist intending to make a trip 

into Southern California by automobile 
with a view of camping out during his stay, 
the necessity is apparent of acquainting him 
self with conditions and the localities before 
commencing his trip. 

The country itself may be roughly di- 
vided into mountain, valley, forest, fo thill, 
canyon, desert and seashore areas. In some 
parts of the country nearly all of these topo- 
graphical features will be found in a dav’s 
ride. In others, notably the desert and 
mountain districts, the variety is not obtain- 
able in that space of time. 

The national forests of Southern California 
are visited every year by hundreds of thou- 
sands of campers and these forests in many 
places afford fine fishing and, in the season, 
splendid hunting. 

The scenery in these forests is superb. In 
the Sequoia National Forest the celebrated 
Sequoia Gigantea trees are found, one of the 
groves containing 3,200 acres, on which more 
than half a million trees stand. In_ this 
grove, Giant Forest, is the General Sherman 
tree, the largest and oldest living tree, 279 
feet high and 36 feet in diameter. To stand 
among these forest titans on a perfectly still 
day is to feel as tho one were in some tem. 
ple of the Gods, so solemnly impressive are 
these huge trunks stretching away toward 
the clouds, and bearing in their century-old 
dignity an awe-inspiring sense of the infinite. 

The Angelus National Forest, the Inyo 
National Forest, the Sequoia National Forest, 
“Santa Barbara National Forest and_ the 
Cleveland National Forest are wonderful nat- 


B. Salisbury 


ural playgrounds which are thronged every 
year by those for whom space liberates the 
soul. 

Automobile roads lead to all of these for- 
ests, altho to the adventurous traveler who 
wishes to penetrate their innermost recesses, 
a reort to the trail and pack-horse train will 
be found most satisfactory. In the vicinity 
of all of these recreational points will be 
found guides, pack-horses and outfitting cen- 
ters, where every accommodation can be pro- 
cured for trips into the most remote and 
inaccessible portions of these forests. No 
pen can describe and no artist can depict the 
glories of the back country to be found in 
these magnificent depositories of nature’s 
choicest treasures. 

To the motorist who is looking for a less 
strenuous journey there will be found a 
number of automobile camps along the route 
and within the confines of these forests. He 
will also find ample opportunity of camping 
out by the side of romantic, picturesque 
lakes, rivers and peaks. To the motorist 
traveling from a distance to reach California, 
coming in over any of the transcontinental 
highways, a few words of suggestion will not 
be amiss in the way of giving him some hints 
as to what he should bring along in the way 
of emergencies which will be likely to come 
in handy on a trip across the country. 

A certain amount of desert traveling will 
be had, and sun goggles to protect the eyes 
while traveling in the afternoon should be 
brought along. Two good flashlights should 




















The central peak is Mount Whitney, 14,501 feet high, the highest mountain in the United States 
proper 


be carried, as it may be necesgary to make 
repairs or adjustments after nightfall, and 
in that event a reliable flashlight is of the 
utmost value. It is also of value in the 
reading of road signs, working on a tire and 
in many other instances. A pair of good, 
strong pliers should be taken, as they will 
be very useful in tightening bolts, making 
adjustments and opening vacuum tanks. A 
good tow rope should be one of the things 
carried along. A spark plug socket wrench 
should be carried, as well as extra plugs, so 
that in case of damage to a plug it can be 
readily removed and the spare plug put in 
its place. Tire chains are, of course, ele- 
mentary necessities. This applies also to a 
tire pump and tire gauge. A folding water 
bucket for filling the radiator will be found 
to come in very handy. 

If the motorist intends to camp out along 
the road a substantial tent, with a canvas 
fly to be raised over it in case of rain, will 
keep him dry, and a gasoline camp stove and 
the simplest possible and lightest camp kil 
will be found amply sufficient. Always camp 
near a lake or running stream if possible 
and always pitch camp well before sunset 
if you would avoid a great deal of trouble. 
By camping on high ground, wherever pos- 
sible, annoyance from mosquitoes will be 
escaped. Some simple medical remedies are 
likely to come in handy, as also a remedy for 
chapped lips and hands. Warm clothing 
should always be taken along, as in many 
places the weather will become cold after 
r‘ghtfall sets in. 

The motorist should never attempt to cross 
a stream until he has thoroly tested the depth 
of it, and also the nature of the bottom. An- 
other precaution which should be taken is 
that the machine should be driven into the 
water slowly, so that there will be no danger 
of the engine becoming flooded. 

The Outing Bureau of the Automobile 
Club of Southern California for the past two 
years has engaged in an extensive program 
of covering all of the national forests ir 
California, as well as all of the counties in 
Southern California, to-wit: Inyo, Mono, 
Tulare, Kern, Santa Barbara, San Luis O! 
po, Ventura, Orange, Los Angeles, Riversi:(e. 
San Bernardino, San Diego and Imper‘al. 
with a view to collecting and printing I 
available information about camping, fi-h- 
ing, hunting, swimming, “hiking” and 1 
other forms of outdoor recreation. This w: °k 
includes maps of each Southern Califor: ia 
county, and Northern and Eastern Calii 
nia, booklets. of each national forest, e ». 
and showing the locations where shoot! ig 
and fishing can be obtained, and the varic 15 
kinds of fish and game to be found; poi’ ts 
be utilize |; 
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places where furnished tents and cabins have 
beer erected for renting; stops where meals, | 
lodging and supplies may be obtained; 


where pack and saddle stock and guides will 


be found; forest ranger stations; supply sta- | 


tions where gasoline and oil may be bought; 


boundaries of the national forests; fire look- 
out stations; stocked streams and _ lakes; | 
where main trails are located, and similar in- 


formation concerning Southern Oregon. 
lhe work of getting this information into 


concrete form so that it can be used intelli- 


gently by anyone contemplating a trip thru- | 


out Southern California has been exceéd- 
ingly arduous. 

Anyone desiring to take a trip to any one 
of the national forests named, or into and 
thru any one of the counties or localities set 
down in the foregoing list, can obtain full, 
free and accurate information by writing to 
the Outing Bureau of the Automobile Club 
of Southern California at Los Angeles, Calif. 
A map of any of the counties in question, 
or of any of the territory included in the 
above list of districts, or a pamphlet giving 


full and complete description of any one | 





Two old pals in a Southern California automo- 


bile camp 


of the national forests of Southern Califor- 
nia, will be mailed free to anyone on appli- 


cation, without even forwarding the neces- 


sary postage. 


From the middle of May to the middle of | 


October is the ideal season for outdoor en- 
thusiasts in Southern California, altho in all 
portions of the country excepting those coun- 
ties farthest north the roads-and highways 
will be found open to the motorist the year 
round. Later on in November, December 


and January the mountain roads are often | 


closed to motorists on account of snow, this 


being also a condition which obtains in the | 


higher mountainous districts of the southern 
sinties during those months. 


There are approximately 3,000 miles of | 
saved highway in the Southern California | 
nties, and about 27,000 miles of secondary | 


ds. All of these roads and highways, in- 
cluding the mountain highways and desert 
ls, are thoroly and scientifically sign- 
ed by the warning and directing signs 


This network of highways enables the | 
direction—north, | 


tocrist to travel in any 
. south and west—and wherever he trav- 


he will find in all of the counties auto- | 
ile camps which will give him a great | 
y conveniences at an almost negligible | 


e. Some of these camps charge 25 cents 


iy, some 50 cents a day, and many of | 


i make no charge whatever for the con- 
ences they offer to the traveling public. 
ver baths, water, electric lights, comfort 
ons, free fire wood where electricity 


ot be had for cooking, camp stoves, sta- | 


iry washtubs, reading rooms, plenty of 
! water, laundry facilities and other con- 
snces will be found at a number of the 


ps, altho some of them merely furnish | 
‘r, comfort stations and cooking facili- | 

In all of the counties named these au- | 
bile camps are located, and inquiry at | 
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PERFECTION CAPE 
Defy the Elements— 
Carry a Rain Coat in Your Pocket 


Packs 8x4x1%inches in Athol 
Leather Case. Weighs 20 ozs 


Metropolitan Camp Goods 
have stood the test for 30 years 
and are recommended by 
thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers as the most reliable for 
outdoor purposes. 


Sole manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, 
Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, 
Poquaig Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp 


Pads and Overland Auto Beds. 


Metropolitan Gamp Goods Co., 


Comfortable Camping 
Guaranteed DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded i 





It Fits the Running Board 


Whall’s Utility Tents 


are so constructed that they 
can be set up and taken down 
by one person in less than five 
minutes. 


Stormproof and Bugproof, 
Sewed-in Floor, Steel Stakes, 
Mosquito Netting, Jointed Pole 
and Carrying Cases. 


SLEEP ON AIR 
in a Comfort Sleeping 
Pocket 





WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESSES 


Athol, Mass. 























HUNTING © — 


willbring youeach month 
all the latest and worth- 
while wrinkles on fire- 
arms, ammunition, fish- 
ing tackle, camp outfits, 
sport clothing, boats, de- 
coys, etc. It will keep 
you posted up-to-the- 
minute on game law 
changes, wood craft 
kinks, grub recipes, care 
and repair of guns and 
tackle, breeding and 
training of hunting dogs, 
secrets of trapping, etc. 
During the many days 
throughout the year 
when you can’t get out 
yourself with rod and gun, you can have almost as 
much fun reading in Hunting & Fishing about the ex- 
eriences and looking at pictures of what other good 
ellows are doing in all parts of the country. 





_FISHING 








Biggest value ever offered ix 
a sporting masgezine—only 


$1.00 for Three Whole Years 


Shoot your dollar in today for three whole years with 
the distinct understanding that if at the end of three 
months you are not more than pleased with this maga- 
zine, we will return your money without question or 
quibble. 


HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 
277 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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he Automobile Club of Southern Califor- | 


25c Each for Old Magazines! 


We will pay 25 cents each for a limited 
umber of copies of the March (1924) issue 
Mail at once to Outdoor 








OIL PAINTINGS 


of Hunting Scenes, Ani- 
mals, Portraits, ete. Also 
make high grade photo- 
graphic enlargements rea- 
sonable. Remember! Pic- 
tures make very cherished 
Xmas gifts. Write today. 


MATUSEK’S STUDIO 
1946W.21stSt. —Chicage, IL 





Es Vanishing Trails of Romance 


A new book of delightful Western romances, includ- 
ing tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and 
pioneers of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with scenic and historic points. Price 


$1.50 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 





A Christmas Gift 4 
ofNorthlandSkis 


Will please men who 
love the ont o’ door life. 
Northlands are sturdy, 
speedy, sliver-proofand 
easy to learn 
on. Look for 
the deer-head 
trademark. 


Free illustrated booklet on skiing 
on request. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


World’s Largest Ski Manufacturers 


8 Merriam Pk. St. Paul, Minn. 
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NEW 1924 TOURING ATLAS 


Containing 48 pages, with maps printed in two colors. 
are of each state showing the paved and other roads, trails, distances, 
etc. Only road atlas published—and at the moderate price of 50 cents. 


These maps 








Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado: 


Enclosed find 50 cents, for which send me the Touring Atlas. 
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The map on this page is the eighth in a series now appearing in Outdoor Life. Each 
month the tourist, autocamper and outdoorsman will be given a map covering one of the 


states or principal 


highways, each well worth saving for future use. 


transcontinental map may obtain same by enclosing a 2-cent stamp to Outdoor Life. 


Readers desiring a 
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Vhen Daylight Ends 


| THE CAMPER’S FIRST CHOICE 
| ‘‘Poquaig Eiderdown Robes’’ 














For the Big-Game Hunter, Camper, 
Prospector, Stockman and all who 
sleep ou. of doors, a warm, dry 
sleeping bag, guaranteed cold-proof 
and water-proof. 

Poquaig Sleeping Robes are made from 
the finest downs and so constructed that 


they will not mat or become lumpy. 
With or without detachable blankets. 


IF YOU WISH TO ENJOY BENE- 
FICIAL, RESTFUL SLEEP WHEN 
OUT OF DOORS— 

Send for special literature and prices on 

Poquaig Eiderdown Sleeping Robes. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. 


ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Flies € Flies 


Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 
12, 45¢e; Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55¢ per 
dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or 
on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 
75¢e; Size 8, 80c per dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 LORD ST. LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 











-Wanted--Eagle Quills 


White, black tip, tail quills, per- 
fect, by mail, in pasteboard, 1 to 


50 dozen, until May 15. I pay spot 
cash, $2 per dozen. Brown tail quills, 50c dozen. 
Am a wholesaler. 

I sell the finest Oregon Agate Tiny Bird Arrow 
Points ever found, on selection, to reliable col- 
ectors. Price lists free of Stone Relics, also 
Sioux Bead Work, Bows, Moccasins, everything. 

rty-first year. Hundreds of references. 


L. W. STILWELL 


DEADWOOD, SOUTH DAKOTA 





sit vee, Book 
“\ Tells how 


easy it is to learn to 
play this beautiful in- 
strument. Gives first 
lesson chart. 
Shows all Bues- 
cher models. 
Full of pictures of 
famous profession- 
als and orchestras. 


Send sen a “ copy 


Buesc: ee ©, Pact pi 
SAXO SA OP HONE 


hing like a Saxophone to make you popular 
ally. You can “pick it up’”’ in a few weeks. 
e trial and easy terms. 


ESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
359 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


































| the home office of the Automobile Club in 


| branches distributed 
| Southern California, will give the 


twenty-nine 
county in 
motorist 


Los Angeles, or at any of the 
in every 


| information as to where they can be found. 


No tourist should fail to provide himself 
or herself with a first-class camera for such 
a trip as this. The scenery in Southern 
California is so varied, so beautiful and so 
teeming with historical and legendary inter- 
est that the traveler will make the mistake 
of his or her life by not bringing a camera 
along. Films could be developed during the 
trip or kept in their rolls and developed 
later on, but the recollections and impres- 
sions of such a trip will be intensified and 


| brought back by having a set of pictures to 
| remind the motorist of his pilgrimage. 


| California 
| Whitney, 14,502 feet high, 


Some of the scenic marvels in Southern 
are distinctly unique. Mount 
is the highest 
in the United States outside of 
The Devil’s Post Pile, 400 feet high, 


mountain 


Alaska. 


is a far finer example of columnar basalt 














in Southern Cali- 


automobile 
fornia 


A wayside camp 


than the Giant’s Causeway of Fingal’s Cave, 
and is situated in Mono County, in the cen- 
ter of a lovely mountain meadow. Death 
Valley, in Inyo County, is 175 miles long by 
8 to 25 miles wide. It is the lowest point 
in the United States, being nearly 400 feet 
below sea level and can be seen from the 
summit of Mount Whitney. The bottom of 
the valley is 1,000 feet lower than the bed 
of the Colorado River of the Grand Canyon. 
No one visiting Death Valley will ever forget 
it. It is a realm of silence; a land that is 
lonelier than ruin. It is the quintessence of 
desolation and tragedy; and yet under the 
stars and moonlight of a winter night there 
flashes on the observer a dazzling picture of 
beauty which is incomparable. And either 
at sunrise or at sunset a perfect kaleido- 
scopic blaze of variegated color leaps from 


tip to tip of the Panamint and Funeral 
Ranges, seeming to mock with its brilliance 


the sunken horrors of the valley beneath. 

There are automobile drives in Southern 
California which can only be comprehended 
by being driven over. first among these is 
the Rim of the World drive, 101 miles in 
length and circling about like the loops of a 
giant lasso over the peaks of a score of age- 
old summits, and winding its tortuous way 
along the crests of beetling mountain ranges. 
Below this highway the fog often swims like 
the tides of the ocean, and driving along it 
one feels as tho suspended by some invisible 
rope or a magic causeway. 

Another stupendous and thrilling drive is 


over the Ridge Route, which extends be- 
tween Los Angeles and Bakersfield. This 


highway is a seemifigly interminable succes- 
sion of twists and curves, the road leading 
straight over the mountain crests, with broad 











A cap that affords © 
real protection and 
service under the hard- 


est conditions. Made 
Olive Green Khaki or Red | 
ir lannel, has rubberized be serge 
which makes it absolutely 
waterproof. Cap has Fur -or Flan- 
nel inside band to be pulled 
down over ears in cold weather Outside 
also can be turned down, prev enting 


rim 
water or snow running down back of nec kK. 


This is the best and most practical cap 
ever made for autoist and all who are 
much outdoors. See them at your deal- 
er’s. If he will not supply you we will 
send prepaid on receipt of Express or! 
P. O. Money Order for $2.50. Write for 
booklet of other styles, including Auto 
Caps. 
| Do not send per- Beware of imitations, Look for Label in every Cap 
| sonal check 

Mention size 
wanted and your 
| dealer's name 


PRICE 
$2.50 





JONES HAT COMPANY Hone 











STUBBY ROD AND REEL 


A Complete Fishing Outfit 


Built strong enough to land the “Big Boys” yet 

can be carried in your Pocket, Tackle Box or 

Traveling Bag. Ideal for Campers and Tourists 
Ask Your Dealer Send For Colored Circular 


The American Display Co., Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A 








LAK S J 
SIX YEARS WITH THE oy RANGE 
332 pages; illustrated ; AY deliver 


free Denver 


ou TDOOR 


LIFE 





The FASTEST 
LIGHT TWIN 









Designed and 
Built by 
Ole Evinrude 


Ole Evinrude builds the lightest 
motor made. He could 
escaciiy build the lightest 1 H.P. 

r 2H. P. motor, But ne knows 
that less than 8 H. not 


pect in rough waters, or with heavy 
oads. In the Elto Twin you get not 
only ease in carrying, but one half more 
power and much more speed. 


“STARTS with a TOUCH” 
No other outboard motor gives you in- 
stant starting every time, and safe rud- 
der steering, leaving both hands free to 
troll or cast. The Eito is the safe family 
motor. No danger of sudden capsizing of 
boat while reversing. Weed-free self- 
Son propeter, Trouble proof carbu- 

he Elto fits in carrying case with- 
out taking apart. Write for free catalog, | 


Elto Outboard Motor Co. 
Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. (2)\\ 
Dept. 41, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Give a pair for Christmas!. 


BUCKHECT 


California’s 
favorite outdoor 


shoe 

Step into these sturdy 
high-tops and enjoy that 
moccasin comfort which 
brings you home from the 
trail as fresh as when you 
started. Buckhects, held 
in shape by patented 
““Buckstrips,” fit like a 
glove and wear like iron. 
They resist water, too. 
Sold by 4,000 dealers west of 
Rockies. Special sure method 
of fitting by mail if your 
dealer doesn’t yet carry 
Buckhects., 
FREE 

Style Book and Purse 
B Send for Style Book and 


= Souvenir Leather Purse. 


BUCKINGHAM & HECHT, 
30 First Street, San Francisco. 























Please send free Style Book and Souvenir Purse. 


BOE ccs cuncvancde descr ee eekninbben 


Address 














Six Color Combinations 7 aoe Fisher 


Greatest fish-taker ever 

made. Send for chart with 
$1.25 game fish in actual colors, 
Each JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 

West Street, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Heddon i 


Heddon Made 


BINOCULARS 


3rand new. Clear, white 
erystal 8 power lenses. 
French make. Central fo- 
ecusing and width adjust- 
ment. Large field of view. 
Ideal for Hunting, Camp- 
ing, Fishing, Hikes, ete. 
Guaranteed per “fect. Well 
made and serviceable, will 
last a lifetime. Black 
moroceco-covered body. 
Strong case and shoulder 
straps included. 


8 Power—Big Value 


$8.75 C.0.D. 








An Ideal Christmas Gift 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


BENNER & CO., D-14, Trenton, N. J. 


Send 25c to Outdoor Life for Radio Broad- 
casting Map listing all the big stations. 


FREE 


A GIFT FOR YOU 


The Famous Australian 
Water Bag 


For Tourists and Campers 
If you take advantage now of 
Our Direct Discount Offer on 
“THE 3 WONDERS” 

“The Jiffy Bungalow for 4” 
“Jiffy Palmetto Tent’”’ 
“The Airtube Mattress”’ 

All ideal for Christmas gifts. 
Write today for description and 

offer to 


F.O. BERG COMPANY 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





























A type of roadside camp 


or narrow canyons and valleys lying below. 
It is a concrete highway, but the speed limit 
has been set at 15 miles an hour, on ac- 
count of the innumerable curves and genu- 
flections which the highway takes. 

These’ two roadways are the _ longest 
stretches of purely mountain highway to be 
found in Southern California, but there are 
innumerable others which present scenes of 
exquisite beauty. These will be found in 
San Diege, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, 
Ventura, Inyo, Mono, Tulare, Kern, Orange, 
Riverside and Imperial counties—the whole 
of Southern California, in fact, being grid- 
ironed with roads and highways of incom- 
parable picturesqueness. 

The Salton Sea is another unique natural 
curiosity to be found in Southern California. 
It is in the southern portion of the plain 
known as Imperial Valley, which years ago 
was a desert, but which by the magic influ- 
ence of the irrigating powers of the Colorado 
River has become one of the greatest agri- 
cultural centers in America. The Salton 
Sea, bordered by the Colorado River on the 
east, is nothing but a slowly evaporating 
portion of an ocean which once covered the 
entire vicinity. Near its southeast edge are 
mud volcanoes which occasionally throw 
steaming mud into the air. The origin of 
this sea dates back to the Pliocene and Mio- 
cene eras, and is unlike anything else to be 
found in the United States. 

In this same Imperial County, in the heart 
of the Colorado Desert on the top of Coyote 
Mountain — Tarizzo Mountain—and Fish 
Mountain is a genuine coral reef, white as 
snow, and a relic of prehistoric ages when 
the coral insect built and throve in seas that 
broke over the country where these peaks 
now rear their jagged heads. It is the last 


in Southern California 


place in the world, apparently, where such a 
thing as a coral reef could be expected. 
Rather, one would look for them where the 
southern cross blazes on tropical skies and 
the residents of the South Sea Isles bask un- 
der the coconut palms, the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot. 

The historic and legendary history of 
Southern California embraces the building 
of the missions by the Franciscan Fathers 
in the century preceding American occupa- 
tion, and is an era of the most intense and 
vivid interest imaginable. These include the 


Mission “De Alcala,” erected in San Diego 
in 1769, the first mission founded in the 


state of California; the Mission San Gabriel, 
founded in 1771, about 9 miles from Los 
Angeles; the Mission San Luis Obispo de 
Tolosa, located at the city of San Luis Obis- 
po, and founded on September 1, 1772, by 
Father Junipero Serra; the mission of San 
Juan Capistrano in San Diego County, 
founded in 1776; the Mission Buenaventura, 
situated in the city of Ventura and founded 
in. 1783; the Mission of Santa Barbara in 
the city of Santa Barbara, founded in 1787; 
the Mission of La Purisima Conception, |lo- 
cated about 30 miles northwest of the city 
of Santa Barbara, founded in 1787 and now 
in a state of ruin; the Mission of San Mi- 
guel, dedicated in 1797, and situated near 
Paso Robles, San Luis Obispo County; the 
Mission of San Fernando, 22 miles north 
west of Los Angeles, founded in 1797; the 
Mission of San Luis Rey de Francia, located 
near Oceanside in San Diego County, and 
the Mission of Santa Ines, situated some 3!) 
miles north of Santa Barbara and dedicated 
in 1804. A number of these missions are in 
a state of decay, some of them actually in 
ruins; but still others—those at San Juan 








Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLORADO, with 2c stamp 





I intend to tour f 
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Send equipment outline 


ry (Mark X) 


Send transcontinental map = (Mark X) 


Address 
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Cap trano, Santa Barbara City, Ventura, 
San Luis Obispo and San Luis Rey are in 
a aood state of preservation, several of 
them having been restored to almost their 
pristine beauty. These old missions and the 
st f their building have always been of 
: d interest to traveling tourists and 
th ire visited annually by many thou- 


The Family’ s Outing 


) needs to get away from home once 
in a while any worse than the women folks 
and children? The advent of the automobile 
has made it possible for “father” and “son” 

take a fishing or hunting trip now and 
then. But you seldom see the women folk 
and children on a fishing trip with “dad,” 
especially in the chill of early fall, such as 
is often experienced at the close of the 
fishing season in some of the states. This is 
due to the fact that the common touring car 
is too small and too breezy for mother and 
the little ones. The wise mother does not 
care to run the risk of having her children 
take cold, because she knows that the cold 
wind will howl thru the common touring car. 

Then again, when a woman goes anywhere 
(even on a camping trip), she wants to take 














No cause to worry about a place to camp with 

a home like this; it affords protection and com- 

fort to those inside, regardless of weather con- 
ditions or an absence of campgrounds 


with her a trunk or two of good clothing 
and other things that will make camp life 
pleasurable, and she cannot do this in the 
mmon touring car. 
But if there is ever a time when the whole 
family should get outdoors and inhale the 
fresh, invigorating air, it is during the early 
fall days before being forced to live in- 
doors more or less all winter. These are the 
s when the young, as well as the old, the 
en as well as the men, need the health- 
giving elements of sunshine and fresh air. 
this time most people have more time 
ke outings than they do in the summer, 
f anyone will rig up a car as shown in 
illustrations which are reproduced here- 
they will find, indeed, a comfort in 
ling about and camping out, even in 
vinter. 
iis car body is built on a 1-ton Ford 
‘ and could, of course, be built on any 
of truck. The long boxes along the 
: serve as fenders for the rear wheels, 
make excellent places to carry things. 
large box under the rear is, in fact, a 
drawer in which can be kept the 
ng utensils and food. This drawer is 
ided with folding legs on the inside and 
be removed from under the car, turned 
and used for a table. 
| of the seats are removable; they can 
ken out and used in the tent. The large 
on which the girl is sitting, as shown 
ne illustration, is provided with a lid 
r the cushion which opens into a large | 
The car is illuminated with elec- 
ty, which is supplied by a storage bat- 
The current from this battery may be | 


























py oaeae Christmas Piesent 
—for the Out-of-door Man! 


The Signal Windbreaker Blouse 
makes a great Christmas present. 
It’s tough as leather —soft as flannel 
—and keeps out all wind and 
weather. It has a knit convertible 
collar; knit waistband and cuff 
band. Collar may be worn open or 
closed—as illustrated. 
This Windbreaker Blouse is great 
for work or play out-of-doors. It’s comfortable. Warmer 
than leather! Costs less than leather by half! 
Women—get one for each of the menfolks for 
Chrismas if you want them to be happy all winter! 
Men—If the womenfolks don’t ‘‘take the hint’’— 
get one for yourself! 
The fabric in this garment is closely woven and fleece- 
lined. It’s the toughest stuff ever put into a shirt. It will out- 
last two or three of the regular kind. It’s strongly made and 
well tailored. Moreover, it’s the most for $5 you ever saw! 


Mo t dealers wy Sign al Wi ind} reaker Bi iS@S. Tf 


e a or write us, givi ize an 
Ord Bank Draft for $5. 


er or 


WINDBREAKEA Signal Shirt Com cae - 


. 8-6 Racine, Wis. 


ee ee ee ee ee ek ee ee 
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FRE We want every outdoor man in 
America to read one of the most 
stirring calls to America’s trails ever writ- 
ten—‘“Trailwise,” by A. E. Hamilton, author, 
lecturer. and leader in summer camp move- 
ment. Send for your copy — FREE — today. 
A postcard will bring it. 
THE ATHLETIC AND OUTING WORLD 
22 Robins Building Columbus, Ohio 


6 —-. OCKET BINOCULAR 
WEIGHING ONLY 7% OZ! 
il Postpaid Linear magnification, 6 times; ob- 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS =: 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
and Repair Parts 
Shotguns, Rifles, Over and : 
Unders, Drillings, Automatics, ; 

Revolvers, Ammunition. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 25¢ 

A. F. STOEGER, /nc. 

224 East 42nd St., New York 








1AM \\\ | 











with limp jective lens, 25 mm. diameter; so 

compact you can easily slip into 
leather case : Paco, Paya 
your pocket; size, 3'4x3%4 in.; 
weight 7!0z.;handsome durable finish of black crystal- 
lized lacquer; achromatic optical system of fine definition 
and excellent illumination; screw focusing system and con- 
venient pupillary adjustment makes one instrument fit all 
eyes; genuine leather case. Price complete, $7.00. Money- 
back guarantee. 


BOSTON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Dept. L 80 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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A home such as this is the ambition of every lover of the great outdoors 


changed and made to light up a tent 50 
feet away. All of the windows are slidable 
and provided with weather stripping, which 
makes this car a most comfortable one to 
travel in in cold weather. 

The two rear doors are hung on remov- 
able hinges and can be quickly taken off 
when the truck is needed for hauling. It 
can be used about the farm or city home 
for hauling anything, and the desirable thing 
about it is one can do his hauling in bad 
weather, as it is provided with water-tight 
sides and a roof. 

In order to make a truck of this kind ride 
easy it should be provided with shock ab- 
sorbers, as a truck is a little rough when not 
loaded. 

Put a body on your truck like this one; 
then get you a good, small tent and a porta- 
ble stove and let the whole family enjoy your 
hunting and fishing trips with you. You will 
find that your efforts will pay you in more 
than one way. 


Autumn Motor Camping 

Why not utilize holidays and week-ends 
for short motorcamping trips near home 
instead of trying to gain in the two or three 
weeks’ annual vacation enough rejuvenation 
and joy to last the year around? Once the 
motor equipment is assembled and its use 
mastered it can be utilized the year around 
and for the cooler months only slight changes 
or additions need be made to adapt it. Many 
people prefer fall months for outdoor trips, 
for then the days and nights are cool and a 
good camp fire is appreciated; likewise care 
must be given to warmer clothing and bed- 
ding. When the hunting season opens just 
pack your old outfit in the automobile and 
hit the trail to the jumping off place. 

Most any tent with a floor space of 7x7 
feet or larger can be easily transformed so 
as to accommodate a wood burning stove, 
which is needed if you want to heat the 
camp home, and it also serves for your 
cookery, too. The baker or shed tent with 
its long, sloping roof toward the car and 
fitted with an awning is an admirable winter 
tent. Old woodsmen would build a big log 
fire in front and the reflected heat from back 
logs would hit the tent roof and be again 
reflected down upon the beds. But the 
newer and better way is to run a cloth wall 
and front around the awning, making an- 
other room to your tent for cooking and din- 
ing, and in one corner of it set one of the 
collapsible wood burning stoves with its tele- 
scopic pipe running up thru the awning 
cloth, which is protected from burning by 
an asbestos or rawhide ring. These stoves 
have oven attachments and do fine roasting 
and baking. There is much to be said about 
learning camp cookery, in which you take the 
ingredients and mix them yourself in proper 


proportion instead of buying everything 
ready to serve. 

Clothing for autumn should be wool; an 
army wool shirt and union suit, riding pants 
and heavy socks with wet-proof boots and a 
mackinaw coat and cap. The sleeping bag 
should consist of an outer shell of canvas 
and the inner warmth bag of woven wool or 
wool batt. An air mattress eliminates the 
cot and is warm enough if you put upon it 
a thick wool pad and then on this your 
sleeping bag. A wool toque covering the 
head in sleeping is also needed. Of course, 
if you do not care for the tent heater the 
cookery can be well done over an open fire 
grate near the tent, and these come equipped 
with very efficient reflecting bakers, and the 
whole unit folds compactly for touring. 
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Binoculars—the Telephone of Sight 


Adding very materially to the enjoyment 
of any vacation trip, and of particular nec- 
essity on all hunting excursions, the binocu- 
lar should be chosen with care if it earns a 
place in the outfit and you get results from 
its use, which a really good binocular guar- 
antees. The perfection of the prism type of 
enlarging the field of vision at distances does 
away, of course, with the bulky, heavy 





An added pleasure on every trip 


red 


glasses of days gone by, and the double 
glasses. enabling perfect vision for both eyes 
gives the stero effect so much desired when 
we concentrate on a far-distant object. The 
latest tyne of alpine stereo binoculars has a 
magnification of 8X—which is quite suffi- 
cient for all uses; the diameter of the ob- 
jective is 30 mm.; the light gathering power 
is 14.44 and the field of view at 1,000 yards 
is 154. The great disadvantage of all older 
types of binoculars is that the field is so 
small that when used in locating game con- 
siderable time was consumed to cover a com- 
paratively large area. These new glasses 





have a field of 154 yards at 1,000, and whey 
placed before the eyes one can hardly realize 
that he is looking thru a binocular; it really 
seems as tho the observer were _ ins! :ntly 
placed. in a position eight times as close as 
the actual distance. This feature is not only 
advantageous in a hunting glass, but a las 
used for any purpose such as yachting. ob. 
serving races, etc. Another disadvantage of 
the older type glasses was that in one severe 
hunting trip they would become so (lusty 
and absorb so much moisture that the prisms 
and the interior optics would become foggy 
and spoil the effect of the glass. The power 
is sufficient in the glasses for all purposes, 
the increased gathering power making jj 
valuable at dusk and in poor light; the unj 
versal focus enables the individual to carry 
these binoculars focused and adjusted to the 
eyes and ready for instant use at any dis 
tance beyond 100 feet, and the increased 
stereoscopic effect enables the observer to 
see objects in their true relative positions 
and helps in judging distances. 


Choosing the Right Pack-Sack 


In different sections of the wilderness 
country we find preference given to different 
styles of pack carriers. In the north woods 
around the Great Lakes the one illustrated 
takes precedence. It consists of a flat bag 
with adjustable shoulder and head straps. It 
has a large top flap with three long straps to 














When an outer is carrying his duffel on his back 
he should get the best pack-sack it is possible t 
obtain 


hold it down, thus enabling one to adjus! i! 
to a large or small pack. The following fea 
tures go far toward making it popular: The 
shoulder straps have a center point suspen- 
sion with no cross straps over the breast to 
impede breathing; the head strap is an idea 
borrowed from the tump-line and its use 
wonderfully rests the shoulders, altho it takes 
a few days to get accustomed to using tlie 
neck muscles, which are ordinarily not well 
developed in the casual sportsman. 

Proper adjustment of the straps should b 
made so that the pack will be carried |. 
with the bulge fitting the hollow of the back. 
The pack carrier is all important when )0u 
carry your whole outfit, food, shelter and 
bed, on a wilderness trip far from the bse 
of supplies. The carrying of a 35-pound 
pack would seem unfeasible to the unitia! 4, 
yet it can be easily done day after day, °14 
this type of sack will fill every need of 
novice as well as the seasoned campaig: °'- 
The fact that it has been in use wit! ut 
modification for so many years proves tha 1 
is made for utility and has stood the 
The 28x30-inch sack is the most pop» 4 
size. 
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Vodern Equipment for Motorist 
Tourists who are wont to fill up the tank, 
stow away their camping equipment on the 


running board and elsewhere on the “old 
boat’ and beat it for the “great open spaces” 
will be interested to learn that the folding 
tables. chairs and cots which they so com- 


placently bundle onto their cars are of the 
same make which contribute to the comfort 
of Doug and Mary and many other screen 
celebrities when “on location.” 

otogravure sections of the Sunday papers 
have frequently shown these notables in po- 











A most comfortable chair for the camp. It folds 
and easily stows in the tonneau or on the run- 
ning board 





sitions of repose when on the job waiting 
their cues, and almost invariably they have 
been shown with many pieces of this com- 
fortable and convenient furniture in the 
same setting. 

This particular brand of furniture is es- 
pecially commended for touring use because 
of its strength, lightness and unusual com- 
pactness when folded. A table and a couple 
of chairs when folded take up comparatively 
little room in the car and they are the kind 
adopted by Uncle Sam for his soldier boys. 

This furniture promises many years of 
service and is so well made that it can be 
used at home as well as in the camp. With 
such comfort as this so readily available it 
seems all folly for any motorist and his fam- 
ily to pitch camp and depend for his com- 
fort on automobile seats, empty boxes and 
benches and sach other clumsy makeshifts 
as the wilds and the average camp ground 


usually afford. The illustration shows one 
unit of this furniture—a porch chair which 
is most comfortable and yet folds for carry- 
ing in the ear. 


Game Recipes 


slight coritroversy over deer liver in 

our September number recalls two old-time 
hunters’ recipes to the memory of Thos. W. 
Kelly that he believes might be considered 
of value to hunters and campers. One is in 
preparing deer liver it should be soaked in 
M with a teaspoonful of baking soda for 
ur before cooking. Deer liver soaked 
It s manner is a mighty fine dish. The 
is in picking wild ducks or geese. 

; remove the heavy outside feathers and 
t cover the bird with a coating of melted 
in wax, placing the wax on when warm 
ismall brush and allowing it to cool. In 
ing the cooled wax it will take out all 
feathers and leave the bird perfectly 
and ready for the roasting pan. This 
1 can be used in cleaning all wild birds 
saves quite a lot of labor and time. 
care should be taken in melting par- 
wax, as the gases are highly inflam- 
>; the best way is to melt it in a double 
k with water in the outer one. The wax 
e remelted and strained so that it may 

ed any number of times. 


Jerking Venison 

The following method of jerking venison 
is the one used by Frank Ritter, who says 
that he usually gets results in four or five 
days: 

First cut the meat in strips, lengthwise of 
muscles, 2 or 3 inches thick. Salt about as 
heavy as for cooking, and if one is out in the 
woods with nothing handy in which to salt 
the meat, place it in the hide, pull the loose 
ends together and tie them. Let stand over 
night or for twelve hours. String strips of 
meat from one end on small, round sticks 
and hang 4% or 5 feet above fire, taking 
care that the pieces do not touch. The fire 
should be made of hard wood. I use vine 
maple in Western Washington. Get your 
fire hot enough to start the meat to drying a 
little. It will form a shell; then you can 
keep a slower fire. See that the smoke hits 
the pieces evenly. You can change the meat 
sometimes—the outside sticks directly over 
the fire and the inside sticks to the outside. 
In this way you will get it all smoked evenly. 
Don’t try to take meat off the sticks until it 
is dry enough to lay away. 





Easing Camp Hardships 

A resilient cushion combining the good 
qualities of air and an elastic filling finds a 
constant use on the vacation and in the home, 
so its utility is undoubted. A novel cushion 
is now on the market which is soft, light, 
flexible, shock absorbent, self-inflating and 
non-sinkable. It is made in three shapes— 
crown, square and round—with black or tan 
covers, and in several different sizes. It is 
filled with resilient material and the cover is 
fitted with special air valves which work 
automatically. The compression caused by 





A comfortable cushion for all- 
around use 


the weight of the user closes the air valves 
from within, but not until enough air has es- 
caped to provide perfect ease and comfort. 
When the pressure is released the elastic 
filling expands and the valves open to admit 
more air until the cushion has resumed its 
normal shape. This action is automatic and 
incidentally provides for the free circulation 
of air. At home it will be in your office 
chair, on the vacation it will serve as a pil- 
low for the night’s repose, in the auto as a 
seat, in the canoe as a rest while paddling 
and as a life preserver, if you are so unfor- 
tunate as to be swamped and cannot swim. 
It will sustain many times its own weight. 
It may well be called the shock absorber for 
the spine. Its best recommendation is that 
it has been selected by the United States 
government for use in various departments. 








+ 
The editor of this department receives 
many letters asking about a complete 
list of autucamping equipment. Out- 
door Life will supply a brief outline 
covering important items, and also a 
transcontinental map. If you have not 
received these, address a letter to Out- 
door Life enclosing a 2-cent stamp. 
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Mert scbilareting of 
60 SIZES, WOODS and STYLES 


The STRAND SKI was the pioneer 
of America’s winter ski-sport. 
Recognized Leader for 28 Years 
STRAND SKIS FOR EXPERT JUMPERS 
USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Special Models for U.S. Army Service 
in National Parks and elsewhere 
FREE Plans forSki JumpingTow- 
—— er and Tournament Rules. 
Sent to any Sport» Club. 


MART 
ANO"KIDY J” 


STRANO ADULT 
STRANO PAOCOLES 































} THOUSANDS of boys are made hap- 
/ py withthis wonderful Zip-Zip shoot- 
er, something every boy wants and 
= never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter is 
(x) Scientifically and practically made; boys, 

ly if you like hunting and outdoor sports, 
#/ get a Zip-Zip shooter with plenty of pep 
and force and learn that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer happens not to have 
them, order from us. Zip-Zip 


shooter complete 35¢ or 

3 for $1.00; send stamps, 

coin or money order. os 
AUTOMATIC RUBBERCO., ae 


6 Dept.99 Colambia, S. C, 


A Real Movie Camera 


of Moderate Cost that Requires 
NO CRANKING—NO TRIPOD 
Already Over 2,000 Satisfied Users 


Compact; light weight; easily operated. 
Loads in daylight with standard film. 


The famous SEPT Pocket Movie Camera. Ideal for 


hunting, camping or home pictures of subjects in action. 
GUARANTEED ~ 4 
Write NOW for details 


HAANSTAD 


406 Sixteenth Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 




















































Sportsman— 
one who loves his 
gun, rod and reel; 
never allows them 
to become rusty 
and inefficient be- 
cause he always 
has handy a 

bottle of 
Nyoil 














‘ Prevent Rust 
Polishes, lubricates, 

Wiis light, clean, odor- 

fi less and will Z 






WM. F. NYE 
New Bedford, Mass. 


UNITED STATES RADIO 
BROADCASTING MAP 


Listing all the big telephone broadcasting 
stations, together with the address of 
each. This map is invaluable to the Radio 
enthusiast—and sells for only 25c. Fillin 
the coupon and mail it today! 


Radio Dept., Outdoor Life 
Denver, Colorado 

Enclosed find 25c. 
Map. 

















Send me a Radio 
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on Gallon of Gasoline 


o— Easy at Zero 
with Air Friction Carburetor 


We guarantee aJl other cars nearly 
double present mileage, power and 
flexibility. Models for any car, truck, 
tractor, marine or stationary engine. Makes old cars better 





than new. See our mileage guarantecs. 
Ford ..34 mi fChevrolet ..32 mi.. Dodge... ..28 mi 
Maxwell. ..30 mi.JOverland. ..32 mi. Oakland ..24 mi 
Mileage guarantee on any other car sent on ee 

ou can 
SENT ON 30 DAY’S TRIAL rive any 
car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. Starts off on 
high in any we ramen : = priming or heating—No jerking 
orc wer Ag 


s Wanted 
IR- FRICTION CARBURETOR COMPANY 
1857 Bc Building Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


SAVE$3-to$5-00 


Buy direct from maker, Have your 
Snow Shoes delivered at your door 
postage prepaid. Every pair guar- 
anteed not tosag when wet. You 
can have your Snow Shoes made 
by the most experienced Snow Shoe 
Expert in North America—and 
save from $3.00 to $5.00 by ordering 
direct by mail. 

Men’s size $6.60 to $7.60; Women’s 
sizes $5.90 to $6.50; Children’s sizes 
$4.50 to $6.10. Send for catalog. 


The American Snow Shoe 
Made by 
WALTER F. TUBBS 


Dept. O Burlington, Vermont 














Wrestling Book FREE 


n to be an expert wrestler. Know peinntifie 
wrestling, seif-detense, and jui-jitsu. Develop 
lendid bysique, and have a ect health. Joke 
t nis popular sc hoo' end learn famous 
world’s champio e apareelous 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
offer you s wondertul op rtunity. Wrestling is 
easily and quickly learned at home by mail. Men 
E Doys write 5m tor splendid free book. 





arn all the science and tricks. Be able to handle 
ypen with ease. Accept this wonderful offer 
. Send for free book today, stating your age. 


Farmer Baus School of Wrestling, 1649 Ramee blig., Omeha Neko. 








PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, Blackheads. 
Acne et etary on the face or body, Barbers Itch, 
ma, En Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin, 


FREE “: Write today for my 


FREE BOOKLET, 
A CLEAR-TONE SeIN, i pm RD, f 

cured myself after being 
K.S.GIVENS,138 Chemical Bidg., Neneas City,Mo. 





OUTDOOR LIFE 
agama SCALES 
(Pat. by J. A. McGuire) 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight ofthat 
trophy. With a pair of 
OUTDOOR LIFE Hunt- 
ing Scales in your knap- 
sack you are prepared 
to give them the exact 
weight of the big game 
killedon yourtrip. That 
will be convincing. 
Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
large hook and ring; ca- 
pacity of other side when 
using small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds. 

Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only %4-pound. 
Withthe hooks and rings 
folded the scales occupy 
a space the size ofa 
sandwich. 


Price $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 














| It has high degree of selectivity 


| of radio apparatus. 
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Conducted by 


C. P. Fordyce 


For the Assistance of 
the Camper and the 
Radio Enthusi 





usiast 3: 














The Super-Heterodyne 


N° MATTER how simple the receiving 

set the beginner uses for displaying his 
interest in the most satisfying sport of radio 
the time comes when he will want the ideal 
set. Today no receiver surpasses the super- 
heterodyne. It is more complicated than the 
simple sets with which the average enthusi- 
ast is familiar; it is more costly, but worth 

for it produces results so far the most 
perfect produced. There are no manufac- 
tured sets of this type on the market and 
the radio fan must make his own set, which 
he can do at an expense of around $65. The 
system was originated by Major Armstrong 
during the World War and one experimenter, 
A. J. Haynes, has so simplified its construc- 
tion that it is easily made by anyone with- 
out ordinary building ability. 

The super-heterodyne is really an ampli- 
fier introduced into a receiving set. It is 
easy to operate, gives sharp tuning and is 
most sensitive. The main advantage of this 
set over the neutrodyne is that a very small 

















This set with 2-foot loop will bring in stations 
a thousand miles away with great volume 


loop only is needed to bring in extreme long 
distance reception (3,000 miles and more) 
for loud speaker use. One who is capable 
of excellent workmanship can make this re- 
ceiver portable for camp uses. “It reaches 
for a whisper and recreates it into a shout.” 
-very little 
interference by filtering out the undesired 
stations with great precision. with a remark- 
able freedom from objectionable squeals and 
noises which should especially recommend 
it to summer vacation uses where static is 
bad. There is also an absence of reradia- 
tion—it does not disturb other receivers, 
which is the objection to most other types 
The controls are simple 
in spite of the multiplicity of tubes—the 
controls are independent of one another and 
of the filament rheostat settings. This al- 
lows one to quickly pick up any desired sta- 
tion by repeating the dial settings, which are 
identical with those found and noted on pre- 
vious settings. 

The super-heterodyne takes the weak en- 
ergy picked up by a small loop, passes it 
thru locally generated waves, then thru radio 
frequency amplification at high wave lengths 
from one detector on to the second detector 


| for conversion into audio frequency current 


and audio frequency amplification to the 


| loud speaker. 


One would expect a heavy drag on the 


“A” battery with so many tubes used in the 
super-heterodyne, but this disadvantage is 
offset by the fact that the newer tubes—C 
301 A and U V 201 A use less filament cur- 
rent than the old type—four of the new ones 
using no more than one of the old ones. 

This circuit performs its distinctive func- 
tion by removing or “neutralizing” the both. 
ersome oscillations between the tubes in a 
two-stage radio frequency amplification 
which is due to capacity (capacity is the 
ability of anything to hold a charge of elec- 
tricity) which exists between the elements 
of vacuum tubes. This is done by connect- 
ing between the grids of the tubes small 
variable condensers which consist of two 
pieces of No. 14 wire placed end to end 
(% inch apart) within an insulating sleeve 
which is 24% inches long and which is cov- 
ered with a copper tube slightly larger than 
the usual sleeve. 

The actual neutralizing is done by turning 


the filament of the first tube out, allowing 
the signals to come in faintly. By moving 
the copper tube of the small condenser, 


which is placed between the first and second 
tubes, back and forth the signal disappears: 
then the tube is turned on and the process 
repeated with the second tube and _ con- 
denser. This adjustment remains constant 
for the tubes then in use and no more at- 
tention need be paid to it unless other tubes 
are used. 

In making the set care should be taken to 
get parts of good quality. The only special 
units needed for the set are the radio fre- 
quency amplifying transformers and _ oscil- 
lating coupler, which are designed particu- 
larly for this circuit, and to them much of 
the success of this type of receiver is due. 
It is optional if you employ a shielding which 
assists in isolating the radio frequency am- 
plifier without decreasing its efficiency. If 
done simply employ two pieces of sheet tin 
or brass, size 5x6 inches each. Detailed di- 
rections for making the set may be secured 
for 50 cents. 

The materials used in making the simpli- 
fied super-heterodyne are as follows: One 
7x24x3-16-inch hard rubber panel, drilled: 
a sub-base of seasoned wood 7x23x% inches; 
two metal shields; two .0005 mfd. vernicr 
condensers with mechanical dial vernit 
one potentiometer; one 4%4-volt C batter 
one 6-ohm rheostat; seven bakelite square 
sockets; one input transformer; three int 
mediate frequency amplifying transforme: 
two .00025 mfd. micadon with grid le 
clips; one audio frequency amplifying tran-- 
former; two l-megohm grid leaks; one .000.> 
micadon (for audio transformer); two ? 
mfd. condensers; one .0005 mfd. micad 
one .002 mfd. micadon; one .005 mfd. 
cadon; one oscillation coupler; one dou! 
circuit jack; one sigle circuit jack; one b 
tery switch; six binding posts; one cabi: 
for 7x24 panel with 8-inch depth; sufficic 
brass wire, spaghetti, soldering lugs, ¢ 
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A Portable Regenerative Receiver. 

rhe regenerative receiver has many excel- 
lent features which are well known thru 
practical experience to those who have pur- 

ised or built the large number of such 

eivers now in use. One of the latest in- 

uments shown in the illustration uses a 
standard regenerative circuit giving positive 
ind dependable results. Simplicity and se- 
lectivity are the principal features of the cir- 
cuit. The ease of operation is a delight to 
all who use it, as only two controls are nec- 
essary, one control to do all the tuning and 
another to control the intensity. It is a 
receiver that requires no knowledge of radio 
to operate. 

This set has one stage of audio frequency 
amplification. This enables the user to get 
loud speaker operation when listening to 
powerful stations near by, but the receiver 
was designed for head phone reception from 
distances up to 1,000 miles. Under favor- 
able conditions stations considerably farther 
can be heard. 

An antenna, which may be from 50 to 150 
feet long and at least 30 feet high, is re- 
quired for best operation. Several binding 
posts are providers for different antenna 

















A regenerative receiver particularly adapted to 


portable use 


lengths. For best operation a direct water 
pipe ground is recommended. The circuit is 
so selective that one is never bothered with 
interference. This receiver uses dry battery 
tubes thruout, thus eliminating the necessity 
for storage batteries and battery charge. 

It is very easy to pick up a signal on this 
set. The tickler is swung to beyond the os- 
cillating point and the station selector han- 
dle is swung around until a “birdie” or 
tweeting sound is heard. The owner of this 
set need not be afraid that he is bothering 
anyone else, even under these conditions. It 
is perfectly right and proper to use this par- 
ticular set as desired in the oscillating con- 
dition, because there is little radiation from 
it and in scattered farm districts no harmful 
results occur. The antenna tuner knob is 

en swung around until the noise is the 
udest, and the tickler swung back slightly 
itil the whistling sound appears, when the 
roadeast program takes its place. This final 
tting on the tickler for the oscillating con- 
tion is nearly constant for all wave lengths, 
us still further simplyfying operations. 

This regenerative receiver is particularly 

lapted for portable use. Entirely self-con- 

ined except for batteries, which may be 
rried in a separate box connected by the 
ng connection cable furnished, it will pro- 
ce good results on an aerial and ground 
lich the camper can readily erect and 
iich have been explained in previous issues 
this magazine and directions given for 

)per installation. 

\utocamping Editor: Please find enclosed re- 

tance for which renew my subscription for 

) years. I would be extremely ungrateful if 

lid not thank Outdoor Life “at this time for 

stance rendered last year (1923), as I con- 

er the success of my six-week autocamping 

P due in a large measure to the splendid ar- 

‘eS in your magazine, 


sistance by personal letter.—L. V. H., Calif. 


and especially to your | 





Order Your Christmas Presents Now! 


HEISER 


The World’s Best Custom Hand-Made Indestructible Gun Cases, Quick- 
Draw Holsters, All-Leather Fishing Rod Cases, Make Useful Gifts. 








Send 10 Cents for Catalog THE HEISER 2 CO., Denver, Colo., U.S.A 
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ec CU: S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 


All carbines have the new model 1898 stocks. The barrels, actions 
and parts are either new or have been refinished by the Govern- 
ment, and equal to new-_-_-_--------- 


$12. 50 mines Secnattien Rifles. 
4. ane Calibre 45 Carbines ve 3.50 


Krag Rifles $14.00 


Calibre 45 Shot Guns 
OLIVE W | B h ; New—in sizes from 32 waist to 40 waist. 
t x, light weight 1. Made for the 

DRAB WOOL DFe@eCheS ieomfcusas "Wook Made for 
UTILITY BAGS FOR BAIT, LUNCHES, ETC., 40c, Parcel Post Paid 


W. STOKES KIRK Send for our complete catalog 


ARMS, CLOTHING and things 
1627-AR NORTH 10th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. out of the ordinary 


$4.50 .50 si 


Rate a 





Lawson says it is “body-shaking, 
lung-tearing, side-splitting . . I hys- 
tericked, rolled over the library rug, and in 
my awful, gleeful contortions nearly rolled 
into the open grate.” 
“T think your bool splendid. . . You 
have a spontaneous style that is admirable,” 
: says Walt Mason. 

It is “T sat last night and read your book and 
a rare bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor laughed and laffed and larfed and guffawed 
enlivened by illustrations made by Newkirk and got up and yelled from pure joy. It is 
himself in a style of drawing that is as orig- my idea of an unflawed gem.’’—-George Fitch. 
inal and entertaining as his literary method. PRICE $1.00, Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


No funnier bit of typical Ame1ican humor 
has ever been written than this convulsing tale 
of two amateur sportsmen who go “back to 
nature’”’ on a hunting and fishing trip. 
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COLORADO 
ENGRAVING © 


“7 he most particular 
half-tone and magazine 
color work in Denver 
is produced inour plant~ 


525 Fourteenth §t. Denver 
Phone Main j12h-22 
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oy er MOUNT 


Learn to mount all kinds of game, 
birds, animals, fish, game-heads -~ tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
mow learn this fascinating art in your own 
home during your spare time quickly and 
easily. 40 ~—— lessons covering every de- 
partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, boys or 
women. Every hunter, ioenpe. or fisherman in 
the world needs these wonderful lessons. Old 
reliable school. 75,000 graduates. Success 
guaranteed. Save those fine trophies of rod 
and gun. Double your interest in hunting, 
fishing and outdoor sports. You CAN be your 
own taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


Sportsmen! 


Mount Your 
: Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you have 
bagged during the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
jmens are now becoming very rare. Mount 
them now while you can still get them. 
Decorate your home, office or den with the 
choicest of art. Taxidermy is a hobby that 
every sportsman should have. 


Learn Field 
Taxidermy! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly handled when killed. Learn 
how to take care of skins in the field so that 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. This is most important for every 
hunter, trapper and fisherman. Our lessons 
cover this subject thoroughly, as well as every 
other feature of the taxidermist’s work. 


§ BIG MONEY can be made durin 
i spare time. Mounte 
specimens sell readily for high prices. You 
can do the work for others at taxidermists’ 
regular charges. One of our students writes: 
have made over $550.00 during my spare 
time selling my specimens and mounting for 
others.’’ Professional taxidermists earn as 
high as $3000 per year, and their services 
are alwaysindemand. Through our lessons you 
ean learn to do this work as well as the expert 


forYFREE Book 


“How to Mount Game.” Tells you 
all about this fascinating sport and 
ow you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
dozens of photos of mounted specimens. 
This book contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
mature lover. Sent you absolutely free — 
no obligation. Don’t pass up this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad 
dress on coupon below. Write today—now! 


2 ee ee ee ee ee 


3 "Free Book Coupon 


1 Northwestern School of Taxidermy 

e 64-M Elwood Building. Omaha, Nebr. 

r Sens me absolutely free, your illustrated 

*‘How to Mount Game.” Also tell 

me a. I may learn to be an expert taxi- 

dermist easily and quickly by mail. No 
ebligation, 
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Conducted by New W. NortHey 








Prospecting for Fur 


THE work of prospecting for fur and lay- 

ing out the trapline should be done in 
early fall in plenty of time for the trapper to 
become familiar with his grounds and to get 
things arranged for the winter. He will 
want first to decide on the territory he is to 
cover and then establish his home camp. 
If he is trapping on a large scale he may 
need one or more camps at the end of his 
branch lines. Before he can locate these 
branch camps he must explore the surround- 
ing land and waterways and decide upon 
the routes he will use in covering them. 

When going over the ground on his pros- 
pecting trip the trapper should carry a good 
notebook in which to record data regarding 
“signs,” an estimate of the number of each 
of the kinds of fur-bearers he will likely 
take, sketch maps of sections of the country 
or waterways showing dens, slides, runways 
and den trees, or location of trail sets to be 
made later, and many other things which 
will help him. When estimating the prob- 
able number of animals which may be taken, 
one should remember that each animal 
makes many tracks during the fall of the 
year and not overguess, for these figures may 
form the basis from which to figure the 
worth of a lease, if a lease is necessary. 

It is safest to base this estimate on the 
number of occupied dens found, or, in the 
case of muskrats, on the number of houses 
and dens. If tracks are used as a basis for 
a fur census one should note the compara- 
tive freshness of the tracks and other signs, 
and, in the case of land animals, how many 
are made in one or two nights following a 
rain which has erased the old tracks. 

Experience is the greatest aid in locating 
dens. The man who has spent several years 
at trapping can tell from a glance at the 
country about where to look for the dens of 
different animals. For example, if the 
ground is rather low, skunk! dens will be 
found on the higher knolls, under old build- 
ings, in rock piles, in old culverts and in 
other places which they can appropriate 


| without trouble which will afford protection 
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BLUE FOXES 
The ranching of blue foxes has been proven a 


| very profitable business in some places and the 


prospective fur farmer should consider this ani- 


| mal, as well as other fur-bearers, when looking 
| for species adaptable to his particular location. 
| The ones shown are products of Alaska. 


A new 
law in Alaska compels every fox breeder to reg- 


| ister a brand or trade-mark and he must affix 


this brand or seal to every skin leaving his ranch, 
(Photo by Preuschoff Bros.) 


yet be above waterline. I have found many 
skunk dens on islands in a river, but they 
were always on a high knoll and easy to dis- 
tinguish from the surrounding lands. 

After the trapper has covered, or “pros- 
pected,” the ground and decided upon the 
location of his trapline or lines, the next 
thing to be done is to obtain a written per- 
mit or lease from the owner or occupant of 
the lands to be trapped. Some state laws 
require a written permit for all enclosed 
land, which in the case of trapping is a fine 
thing. With hunting it is different, for it 
often happens that the farmer does not care 
to spend time necessary to give written per- 
mission for a day’s hunt. However, where 
the trapper intends to operate several months, 
and especially if he offers cash, or a per 
cent of the fur taken on the land, the farmer 
can usually be induced to sign an agreement. 

Altho there are some trappers who do not 
like the written permit feature, if it is care- 
fully practiced it is beneficial to both trap- 
per and landowner. From the _trapper’s 
standpoint the proposition work out about as 
follows: John Smith, the trapper, approaches 
the landowner early in the fall, tells him he 
expects to be trapping in that neighborhood 
the following winter, says he believes there 
is some fur on the land and asks if the man 
wouldn’t like to give a permit if he doesn’t 
intend to do some trapping himself. If the 
farmer says that he or his boy expects to do 
some trapping John Smith moves on. Oth- 
erwise he makes an offer. The farm may 
contain a fine muskrat marsh. If so, the 
trapper examines his notebook, sees that he 
has estimated his probable catch on this 
land at 200 rats, 5 mink, 8 coon, perhaps a 
weasel or two and the inhabitants of one 
skunk den, say 6, and uses these figures as a 
basis for his offer. We will say that accord- 
ing to latest quotations he figures that rats 
will average 50 cents each, mink $4, coon $3 
and skunks $2. At these rates the estimated 
value of his catch would be $156, not count- 
ing a few chance weasels or foxes. Now. 
John can either offer the farmer a cash pay- 
ment for the lease, say $15, or about 10 per 
cent of the value of the fur conservatively 
estimated, or he can offer a flat rate per 
head for each kind of animal caught—5 
cents for rats, 40 cents for mink, 30 cents for 
coon and 20 cents each for skunks, or any 
other price consistent with fur values. If he 
is known to be honest by the landowner, and 
will give a fair report on the number of ani 
mals taken, the latter is the fairer deal. At 
any rate, the chances are that some sort of 
agreement can be reached and the farmer 
signs the printed lease which John has in his 
pocket. (These can be worded to cover 
practically any kind of deal by changing a 
word here and there, for the trapper wil! 
need many of them.) 

Now, what has happen | is this: For a 
small cash payment, or a percentage of his 
catch or nothing at all, John Smith has as- 
sured for himself a trapping ground. He 
can now wait until furs are fully prime be- 
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e he sets out his line of traps, without | 

fear that someone will beat him to it, | 

| the difference in the value of the furs | 

takes will more than repay him the price | 
‘his right has cost him. Furthermore, his | 
traps (and the fur that is in them) will be) 
omparatively safe from thieves, which more | 
than repays him again, the dens and rat | 
houses are protected from den diggers (they | 
should be protected by law also) and as a/| 
result he has assured for himself a trapline | 
which will grow better and more productive 
from year to year, or as long as he deals | 
fairly with the ones owning or occupying | 
the lands. The landowner is satisfied, for 
he now has a private fur warden who is | 
paying for the privilege of acting as such. 
On all streams entering and leaving his land, 
and at regular intervals along the boundary, 
his private fur warden has posted this sign: | 


NOTICE 
Exclusive trapping rights on this land have 
heen leased to John Smith until (date) .... 
Trespassers will be prosecuted. 


‘Ow ner or Occupant. 


John has a bunch of these printed and | 
when he obtains a lease on the land he asks 
the owner to sign six or ten or as many as | 
he needs to give ample warning to tres- | 
passers (or as many as are required by law, 
af there is a law). The farmer is glad to do 
this, for he sees protection against promis- | 
cuous trapping. 

Of course, what has been written in the 


foregoing does not apply to open country. | 


But it is about the only thing which is left 
for trappers in settled districts (and that 
means the greater part of the fur country | 
in the United States) to do. No doubt there 
will be numerous howls from those who pre- 
fer to go on in the old way, digging out dens, 
trapping early, interfering with other trap- 
pers’ lines, and other undesirable acts 
which could be mentioned, but John Smith 
is an honest trapper and a business man and 
will give no heed to these ravings. He 
doesn’t expect to enter a man’s land and take 
fur from it without paying, any more than 
he would think of removing timber or simi- 


lar resources. 


Hudson’s Bay Company 


The Hudson’s Bay Company was formed by 
Prince Rupert and granted a charter in 1670 
for the purpose of trading various articles to 
the Indians for fur. The first purchase by 
the company in 1672 consisted of 200 fowl- 
ing pieces, 200 brass kettles, 12 gross of 
knives and 900 hatchets. At this time the 
Indians did not know the true value of fur 
ind the articles were traded with so much 
profit to the company that it grew rapidly, 
nd fifteen years later it had established 

fteen posts. In 1856 it had posts in thirty- 
sur districts with about 10,000 whites and 
lf-breed and about 49,000 Indians under 

rule, In 1890 the company divided its stock 

to 100,000 shares with a par value of 15 
sunds sterling, or a total value of approxi- 
itely $7,500,000. At the present time it is 
ablishing a chain of department stores in 
st of the principal cities of Canada. 


Fur Week 


Fur manufacturers and retailers of the 
‘ited States have been stimulating trade in 
iny of the larger cities with what is known | 
“fur week.” Fashion shows, and the use 
a motion picture, “Furs and Fashion,” in 
» principal theaters, brings the latest in | 
s before the buying public. A brisk de- | 
nd for fur is what brings more dollars | 
o the pockets of the trappers, and they | 
uld show their appreciation of what the | 
mufacturers and retailers are doing for | 
>m by helping to make “fur week” a suc- | 
ss when it is held in their city. | 











GIBBS racesx TRAPS /f\ 


Kill and hold every animal they catch. 
“Wring-offs” impossible. At dealers = 
sent postpaid—65c ea. or $7 a doz. in U. 
Send for Catalog describing also the ne ~ 
“Gibbs Dope Trap”’ for larger animals. 
W.A.Gibbs & Son, Dept. J-12, Chester, Pa. 
Branch Factory: Toronto, Canada 



















——=TRAPPERS=— 
FRIEND of DENVER 


Will pay you the most money for your furs. Try 
FRIEND with your next shipment and be con- 
vinced. Liberal grading, top prices, quickest returns. 
TRAPS at reduced prices. 










TRAPS THAT HOLD 






















Write today for our FUR PRICE LIST, 


TRAP CATALOG and FUR 
TAGS, ALL FREE 


CHARLES FRIEND 
AND CO., Inc. 


— 
=—"919 Wazee St., DENVER, COLO, 
==. 


E. A. LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


African, Alaskan, 
British Columbia, etc. 
Millbrae, California 
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FUR FACTS (Ahern) 


Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book. 
$1.25 Postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 


























JeUR S TANNED 


AND MADE INTO 


Beautiful 
Garments 


Have a stylish fur 
coat orscarf made 
for mother, wife, 
sister or sweet- t 
heart from your | 
raw furs. You get | 
greater satisfac- 
tion and pride be- 
sides a lasting re- 
membrance of 
your hunting or 
trapping experi- 
ence. Over@0years 
dealing in furs as- 
sures you of our 
reliability and of 
best workman- 
ship. Thousands 


of custom-made furs go through our factory each year. 


Write Today for 
FREE Illustrated Catalog knowledge and capqnence of those 


giving latest style suggestions, full information on 


tanning and showing how you save 30% to 50% by Write us for FREE “BOOKLET, 
obtaining your furs this way. Send now for your copy. free of cost and free from tech- 
nicalities. Written for all to under- 
H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY stand. Address Dept. J 
The Old Reliable Fur House Canadian Silver Fox Breeders’ Assocn. 


28 South First St. 





























Fortunes in 
Foxes 


Fox farming is still in its infancy, 
but millions of dollars have already 
been made out of it. 

Millions more will be made. As 
the wild fox becomes rarer, the 
domesticated silver fox grows in 
value. And, in the meantime, more 
is bcing lear nt about the industry 
and the quality of the fur is being 
improved. 

It is possible for the beginner to 
start off now w-th improved stock, 
registered with the Canadian Na- 
tional Livestock Records and breed- 
ing true to type, and with the 


who have gone befor 


> 


Marshalltown, Iowa Summerside, P.E.I. 2 
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Before deciding 
who shall 
mount your 
trophies, 


ASK FOR 
PRICE LIST 
and Free Photos 
showing the 
high quality of 
Stainsky’s Art 
in Taxidermy. 


We save you 


Oe AS AS ASA tr Satna Pn en ene, 2,0, en, 0,0, 0,0, 2,02 f) 








Medals awarded at Paris, 
: M4 : ’ “ aq00 and « . LOUIS 

Life-Like PlasticTaxidermy =“. 5, 
Prof. Stainsky—of national reputation. 
To be sure your rare game specimens 
are preserved true to life, they should be 
mounted by Prof. Stainsky, originator of 
plastic art in taxidermy—the only cor- 
rect way of preserving the lifelike appear- 
ance of your trophies. All your trophies will 
become mounted permanently ifpreserved by 
his art. We have numerous letters from the 
world’sgreatest sportsmen, expressing appre- 
ciation for his perfect work. 


SPECIALTY: BIG-GAME HEADS, 
AFRICAN TROPHIES 








Awarded for Best Work in 








Our f. Ch is T: ing has no equal Taxidermy 
STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
Established 1874 COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide 

Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins 
tanned with hair on and made into rugs; or 
dressed into buckskin glove leather. Bear, 
dog, cow, horse or any kind of hide tanned 
with fur on, finished soft and odorless, and 
made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, 
gloves or any garment for men or women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


All kinds of game, fish and birds mount- 
ed. FINE FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, 
skunk, mink, muskrat, etc., made into gar- 
ments of latest style. REPAIRING AND 
REMODELING. Estimates if desired. We 
sell at factory prices coats and furs made to 
order from high grade skins we carry in 
stock. Deal direct and save middlemen’s 
profits. FREE CATALOGUE AND 
STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to 
take off and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 


872 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
= 








WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 


San Francisco, California 











TRAPPERS 


Your Coyotes, Mink, Coon, Rats and 
Marten will bring good prices this season. 
Good grading is more important, however, 
than good prices. You can get both and 
have your shipment held separate if you 


ship to 
JAS. P. ELLIS 
Raw Furs 
30-32 MILL ST. 
MIDDLETOWN NEW YORK 


Reliable Quotations Sent Free 











Ship ALL Your Furs to 
Stephens of Denver, the Largest 
Exclusive Buyer of Western Raw Furs in 
the World. You save $1 to $20 on Ship- 
ping Charges and Get Your Money 3 to 14 
Days Sooner --- Because Denver, Colorado, 

is your Nearest and Best Fur Market. 


Free Fur Book 
Write Stephens Today for 
Big, llustrated Supply Cat- 
alog, Trappers’ Guide, Grad- 
’ing Rules, Fur 
ping Tags, ALL FREE. Stephens 
. sells the Best Traps, Baits and 
‘Supplies at Lowest Prices. 
Start Now. Big Fur Season Ahead. 
Write at Once. 
* E. A. STEPHENS & CO. 
762 Stephens Building 
Denver, Colorado 





| dollars a year per pair. 


A Comparison 


In making comparisons the author of this 
article wishes to be fair to all varieties of 
fur-bearers, and to prove he has faith in 
others besides mink, as he raises several 
kinds of animals, including fox, mink, and 
coons. However, the advantages of mink 
as outlined in this article are bound to cause 
a lot of real thinking, even on the part of 
the most skeptical. 

Let us consider mink raising from a com- 
mercial standpoint, where profits are taken 
into consideration as well as original outlay. 
First of all, if one wishes to undertake an 
enterprise of any kind he generally wants 
to know if it is practical and within reason. 
The two main questions asked in fur farm- 
ing are: How are the animals handled, 
cared for, etc., and how are the pelts dis- 
posed of? Then we see from the start that 
one must have a proven knowledge of how 
his animals can be reared, fed, etc. In other 
words, if we do not understand our animals, 
and how to raise them, we can do nothing. 
Here is where mink come up with colors 
flying. Outside of the foxes I know of no 











One of the large minkeries now in use on the 
ranch of the writer 


other fur-bearer that is as well understood 
as mink. There may be some of the cheaper 
fur-bearers, but they are not in the class with 
mink. Now, regarding the second question, 
it is hardly necessary to say much about 
mink pelts, and how to dispose of them. They 
are pelts of a standard kind, within the 
reach of most all, and a thing of beauty. 
But mink raisers will not be pelting their 
mink for years unless they do not care to sell 
them as breeders. Mink are in great demand 
and the supply of breeders is scarce. Here 
again is where the mink have it over the 
foxes, as an order for ten pairs of silver 
foxes can easily be filled, but try to pur- 


chase ten pairs of first-class ranch-raised 
mink. Then when it comes to starting with 


mink or foxes we find that probably twenty 
men can afford a pair of mink to one that 
can buy foxes. 

Now, let’s talk pelt values and prospects. 
Where are most of the mink pelts coming 
from today? The wild mink. Where are 
the silver fox pelts coming from? From the 
fur ranches. What does that mean? Only 
one thing and that is this: As your wild 
mink decrease mink pelts are going to rise 
in value, but for the foxes, we can only see 
an increased supply each year. Of course, 
a good fox pelt will always bring the money, 
but I am talking in a general way. 

Well, you say, why not raise marten and 
fisher? Good, if you can do it, but no one 
seems to have met with wonderful success 
yet with them. They are for the experi- 
menter, and not the beginner wishing to start 
a fur farm for profit. There will be a time 
when we will all know as much about mar- 
ten and fisher as we now know about mink, 
but that day is in the future. Skunk, coon, 


| ete., are easy to raise, but their fur value is 


low compared to mink, and feed costs are 
higher by a great deal. Mink are a very 
small animal and their feed costs but a few 
Their pelts are ex- 
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NS BIG 
B ~ SEASON AHEAD! 


Cet started right; send for new Trap- 
> Guide and Bargain Catalog of Traps, Baits, 
mokers, all supplies. Also Game Laws; How to 
Grade Furs; Market Reports— all FREE! Get 

your name on our list NOW to KEEP POSTED. WRITE! 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
793 Funsten Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















FOR EVERYONE 
at Lowest Prices 


We tan all kinds of hides and manufacture them intoCoats, 
Robes, Caps, Mittens, Throws, Capes, etc. to your order. 
Deal direct with a reliable, long established manufacturer 
and save money. Expert workmanship—Latest Styles— 


Gy 


Accurate Measurements— Best linings and findings. All 

work guaranteed. As Custom Furriers for 43 years, 

we have a reputation for fair dealing and reasonable 

charges to live up to. A trial order will prove our claims. 
Write for FREE Illustrated ‘“‘Fur Book”’ 


READING ROBE & TANNING COMPANY 
50 East Street Reading, Michigan 

















Fur Coats 


Send your hides direct to the 
Factory and save the middle 
man’s profit. We are tanners 
and fur manufacturers, with 
more than forty years’ experi- 
ence, and can make beautiful 
robes, coats, ladies’ furs, etc., 
from your furs and hides at 
reasonable prices. 


Write today for new Catalog 
JOHN FIGVED FUR CO. 


1563 Forest Home Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Wanted—Old Copies of | 
Outdoor Life 


We will pay 25 cents each for a limited 
number of copies of the March (1924) issu 
of Outdoor Life. Mail at once to Outdoo: 
Life Publishing Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, 


Colo. 





Big Fur Prices 


Biggs at Kansas Cityspecializesin BIGGS 


furs from yoursection and will pay 
the price to get them. SEND COUPON 
TODAY! 
(7) 
Se ae EO en om A NR NO TS OE 
E. W. BIGGS & COo., f 
788 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 2 
Send me latest Fur Prices for my section. Also § 
‘‘Trappers’ Exchange’’ and Catalog of Trappers’ 
Supplies—FREE. 
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ments, all within 


| : low prices. j) 
--FREE- 
Send for 
1924 STYLE 
BOOK 
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—FURS— 


| Efficient tanning | 
| saves ot money 


| Globe Jean O. 


Established twenty years 
Kenneth Smith, Pres. 


Ask yourself, ‘‘Is the firm reliable, and will 

they save me money and give me good 

|| style?” Our ever increasing list of old cus- 

|| tomers over a period of many years is our 
best proof of better work. 

Send for our free style 
| book giving you some 
| ideas of the luxurious 
| garments your own 
| catch will make. 

Send in the skins 
and we’lltan them 
and model the gar- 
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our own factory. 
That is the rea- 
son we are able 


Min 


to give you such 


——— 
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Globe Tanning Co. 
258 S. E. First St., Des Moines, lowa 














PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 


for deer, moose, elk and bi- 
son, all the special sizes and 
styles. Open mouth heads 
for rug work a specialty. 

Where you send in a set of 
teeth and want a papier 
mache form made for bear, 

wolf, coyote, fox, wildcat, 
etc., we can put them up for 
you very reasonable in a custom way, | 
with waxed or painted mouth and waxed 
tongue which look natural and perfect. 
We buy all kinds of small animal teeth. 

Get our new illustrated circular. 


— Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 


Learn Furcraft 


At Home, Evenings, in Your Spare Time 


Be a furrier. Learn by mail to cup all 

and renovate furs; also to make u 

kinds of fur garments. Weteac 
mail fur making, cleaning, posses 
ing, renewing, glazing, ironing and 
fur storage. Easily and quickly you oon 
our secret processes. Uncrowd field for 
men and women. Big profits await you. 


$300 an Hour 


Greatest of all opere time employments. 
Fascinating work hly apa ee and prof- 


















itable, no peddling. rnings =. within 
80 days, and constantly increase. Thousands 
of fur garments need Furcraft Service 


right now in your community. 


Fs 


.< Go Into Business! 


Earn while you learn, then open a fur shop 
or store. Be in business for yourself. We 
show you how and help you get started! Here 
is the open door tofinancial independence and 
a life business—a truly wonderful opportu- 
nity. ane this high class business 
Now, Today! Write for illustrated 


FREE BOOK 


Tells you all about this greatest of all pave 
Time Money Making Businesses. Shows | 
= how to get into this uncrowded prof- 
itable field, where big profits await 2 
uu. Opportunities in every neigh- 4 
Corheed. Be first. Write a 
todav for illustrated free 
00k and get complete details. Book y 
free. No obligation. Write today. 


NORTHWESTERN FUR CO. 
349 Sunderland Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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| them himself.” 


| made up from his catch every year. 
| used will never be missed when the returns 


| ing defective spots. 
by dred is free from damaged spots, which are 


tremely valuable, with every indication of a 


rise in prices. They are hardy, make good 
mothers and are not subject to many dis- 
eases. Their housing is inexpensive and 
they require very little room. Some folks 
have a wrong impression in regards to water 
for them. We have found that it is neces- 
sary only to have water for drinking pur- 
poses. They like to bathe in a pan, but get 
along just as well without. 

In closing I might say that most fur-bear- 
ers are good money-makers, but taking all 
things into consideration, mink seem to “have 


as good, if not the best, future outlook, es- 
pecially for the limited rg man. 


Vt. » D. CHARLTON. 


Caaninn Made Furs 


The trapper who does not have some of 
his catch of fur made up for his own use, or 
for members of his family, is denying him- 
self not only the pleasure of wearing warm 
furs, but also the satisfaction whic h comes 
from hearing someone say, “Bill trapped 
Every trapper should afford 
having at least one piece of wearing apparel 
The furs 


come in. 
When sending furs away to be made up 


| they should be ‘handled in the same way as 


tho they were to be sold. Select nice, large 


| skins, evenly matched as to color and texture 


unless they are to be blended, clean them of 
all flesh and fat and ship by parcel post. Care 
should be exercised when fleshing the skins 
that the work is not overdone, for this may 
thin the pelt and weaken it. Remove just 
enough so the pelt will keep in good shape 
and leave the rest to the tanner. He knows 
how to finish the job without danger to the 
fur. Be sure that the pelts are thoroly dry 
before shipping. 

This year fur values are down where trap- 
pers can afford to wear fur of their own 
catch. When muskrats were selling for as 
much as $7 each, cash looked more inviting. 
At that time the value of the pelts and the 
cost of making would have amounted to ap- 
proximately $40 to $50 for a muskrat cap, 
depending upon the grade of rats used. To- 
day the total value is about a fourth of that. 
And when a man has some of his own catch 
made up he knows that he is wearing real 
fur, and he may expect years of service, 
which is another factor worth considering. 

When estimating the number of furs which 
will be required for a particular garment, 
some allowance should be made for shrink- 
age in tanning, for matching and for repair- 
Not one skin in a hun- 


often invisible until the skin is tanned. The 
following will form the basis for an estimate 
of the number of pelts needed to make some 
of the ordinary articles of clothing: For cap 
—Five muskrats or 1 large raccoon or 1 large 
beaver or 1 medium otter or 4 opossums or 
4 mink or 6 squirrels or 5 skunks. For 
gloves or mittens: Six muskrats or 2 raccoon 
or 1 large beaver or 1 large otter or 1 large 
coyote or 1 large wildcat. When ordering 
a cap or mittens made all that is necessary 
is to state the size worn. If such articles as 
a lady’s sport coat or a man’s fur overcoat 
is ordered it is best to write to the manu- 
facturer for measurement blanks. 

One advantage in having coats, capes, 
shoulder pieces and chokers made from your 
own fur is that you can have them made up 
into any particular style desired. As a 
holiday gift there is nothing which surpasses 
a nice fur, for the gift not only reflects the 


| good taste of the donor, but also gives years 
| of comfort and service to the recipient. If 
| you have never had any of your furs made up 
| this is a good year to begin, for conditions 


are such that anyone can afford it. 





SHIP YOUR 


SILBERMAN 


The Reliable Fur House 
That Paid 


MORE CASH 


last year—and will pay more 
this year. 

Somebody you know ships 
to Silberman. Ask him why. 


Get our Price Lists and con- 
fidential cut .price catalog 
and Market Forecast. 


COM PARE 
OUR RETURNS 


Ss, Ss ILBERMAN 


124 Silberman Bidg. Chicago 


Your raw furs tanned and made 
into beautiful coats, scarfs, 
ey chokers, muffs, rugs, etc. Enor- 
mous Savings. Catalog FREE. 
ARTHUR _—— FUR CO. 
Dept. E- 
25N. rsa Sa St. Chicago, Ill. 


THE PRACTICAL TRAPPER 
By HARRY CHRISTY 
An illustrated book containing simple in- 
Structions for trapping fur animals, written 
by an Alaskan who has spent his life follow- 
ing the game. 
$2.00 Postpaid 











TEAR OFF AND MAIL 
suvcucuucocenucccccscuccccccececcsceuscecsssseccsces: 


K. G. ROBINSON, Distributor 
Box 668, Cordova, Alaska 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send me one copy 
of THE PRACTICAL TRAPPER, 


Ship Furs 


Ship all yout furs to Fouke NOW. Re- 
gardiess of the fur market at any time, 
depend on Fouke forthe most 
continuous, reliable and pro- 
fitable outlet for all your furs. 
Tie a Fouke tag on your next 
shipment. See how much bet- 
ter grading you get--Seehow 
much quicker you get your 
returns--See how much more 
money you pet > ag every skin. See 


for yourself th Makes Your 


Fouke > Grading 
FOL Fur Checks Bigger. 


Fur Co ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Colorado’s Deer 


A survey of the deer situation in Colorado 
after the close of the 1924 hunting season 
discloses some interesting things. First, the 
big bucks are not lacking in this state; in 
fact, we have the nucleus for the best and 
finest herd of deer in the world, for the 
heads killed show that we are not down to a 
thread-bare condition so far as fine stock is 
concerned. 

We visited lately the places of Jonas Bros. 
and Joe Katona, two of our representative 
taxidermist establishments, and found that 
the former had then received more than 200 
deer heads from animals that were killed in 
Colorado during the open season of 1924, 
while the latter had received more than 75 
heads, also from this state, this season. We 
reproduce here a picture of some of the larg- 
est heads received by Jonas Bros., including 
one nearly approaching the world’s record in 
size, while Joe Katona showed some about as 
large with the exception of the 42-inch head 
shown in the picture. 

The most interesting thing about these col- 
lections is that not more than 10 per cent in 
either shop were heads of the forked-horn 
type—two points on a side. In other words, 
fully 85 per cent of the heads were eight- 
point (four on a side) or larger. 

To our mind these facts have a signifi- 
cance: The poaching in Colorado is not be- 
ine done by the sportsmen; but the illegal 
killing is done by meat-hunters—men who 
are not hunting the larger bucks, but who 
are taking does, young bucks or whatever 
comes handiest. 

These facts should inspire the sportsmen 
and conservationists of this state to great 
effort. With the wonderful range possessed 
here, the great cover, the splendid climatic 
conditions and the philanthropic and public- 
spirited nature of our citizens, the deer of 


Colorado should again come into their own. 
Once the greatest deer state in the Union, 
Colorado has retrogressed to the position of 
a third-rate state when it comes to deer hunt- 
ing. However, with the splendid seed that is 
left in the largest deer that lives—the mule 
deer variety—we should again see the day 
when we can, as sportsmen, traverse our old 
deer ranges with a reasonable certainty that 
we can each bring home our buck at the end 
of the open season. 


Wisconsin Deer Scarce 


Editor Outdoor Life: — The fall hunting 
season is here again and in a few weeks we 
will be hearing the usual queries from sports- 
men as to why big game is becoming scarce 
in territory where because of good game laws 
it should be plentiful. The trouble with so 
many of these laws is that they look fine on 
paper but have an irritating habit of falling 
down in practice. What may be a good law 
in one state is often a decided failure in 
another. 

My own home is in what is probably the 
best white-tail country in Wisconsin, and I 
have hunted and killed deer there since I 
was eleven years of age. This will be the 
first year I will miss being there at the open- 
ing of the deer hunting season, but I can’t 
honestly say I regret it, and if I were in that 
part of the country I would most certainly 
take out a license in Minnesota and let my 
home state severely alone. I think I could do 
better there in spite of the fact that I always 
have hunted in Wisconsin and am better ac- 
quainted with the country. 

I have not the figures before me now, but 
the percentage of decrease of deer killed in 
Wisconsin, year after year, is certainly sur- 
prising. Every year when the figures are 
published in the newspapers they are usually 
accompanied by statements from game war- 

















A COLLECTION OF COLORADO DEER HEADS, SEASON 1924 


No. 1—Spread 32. inches, points 5x5, killed by C. W. 
points 10x11, killed by F. 


by Charles C. Urie; 3—spread 33% inches, 


inches, points 4x6, killed by 

ord), killed by W. A. Gibbs; 

7—spread 27%. inches, points 7x6, killed by Carl Asmussen ; 
xilled by H. G. Culbreth; 9—spread 31 inches, points 8x6, killed by 


a arnt 


Emmet Stobs; 5—spread 42 inches (within 27 
6—spread 31% inches, points 7x6, killed by Dee FT 


Beggs; 2—spread 28 inches, points 5x7, killed 
Ferganchick; 4—spread 32 
7% inches of world’s rec- 
D. Cunningham ; 
8—spread 3014 inches, points 8x9, 
eorge Milne. 





dens in the northern part of the state show. 
ing why so few deer were taken out when so 
many hunters were out. These excuses ; 
varied, but a stock one is that the game k 
to the impenetrable swamps during the op 
season and thus escaped. That particular ex. 
cuse is a joke to any real hunter who knows 
that a deer cares nothing about heavy cover 
when the weather is firie and no heavy snow 
in the wind. Nine years in ten the hunting 
season in Wisconsin comes during the finest 
weather possible for that time of year and 
the deer are ranging the flats and uplands, 
They are in no hurry to get into the timber 
until the heavy snows come in January. 

The best way to find out if a country has 
any game in it is to cover it after the heavy 
snows have come; the deer are hidden in thie 
woods and hollows and every band is easily 
estimated as to numbers. I have ranged the 
woods of my own home county winter after 
winter and I am positive of one thing, and 
that is that the reason more deer are not 
killed is because there happens to be so few 
of them left. I venture to say there are only 
one-sixth as many deer today as there were 
in 1914, and that is only ten years ago. 
Every year there are more small bucks killed. 
In 1914, or ten years ago, small bucks were 
the exception. At that time there wasn’t 
much use in trying to track a deer on the 
snow. The track was invariably lost in a 
maze of other hoofprints. Nowadays when a 
snowfall comes you wish there was a deer 
handy to make a track on it. 

The deer season in Wisconsin is only ten 
days, and each hunter is entitled to one buck 
with not less than 6-inch horns. That sounds 
like an excellent law and seems to work out 
very nicely in some Eastern states, but it 
certainly is not protecting any deer in Wis- 
consin. I don’t know what law will save the 
deer there, but that one certainly will not. 
The average farmer up there isn’t particular 
whether he gets a buck or a doe; he can 
only hunt a few days anyhow. So if a doe 
happens to be the first deer he sees, he 
doesn’t kick; she will be better eating than 
a buck anyhow. 

So after getting his meat the chances are 
he goes home and minds his farming again 
and is all done with hunting for that year. 
But when some city man comes to hunt for a 
week he doesn’t want a doe, simply for the 
reason that there will be no way for him to 
take her out of the woods and home. So for 
the first couple of days he will be careful, 
but when there seems to be nothing but does 
he gets angry and starts plugging deer which 
he is not sure of, and chances are he ends 
the season with two or three does to his 
credit and no way to use them. That is why 
in Northern Wisconsin it is not unusual for 
a hunter to find three or four does every 
season that haven’t even been drawn. One 
doesn’t find any bucks. 

The point is that if he were allowed to 
take his first deer he would be satisfied and 
go home. He has his business to attend to 
and the quicker he gets his deer the better 
he likes it. I don’t think these men like to 
kill a deer in cold blood that they can’t even 
use; it is only that they get disgusted and 
finally start shooting at everything in sight 
on the chance that it is a buck. I ventui 
to say that at the present time there are just 
as many dead deer left in the woods as ar 
taken out, all because of the disparity i 
numbers between bucks and does. 

It is not out-of-season-shooting that is kil! 
ing off the deer there, altho at one tin 
there was a good deal of it. However, at th 
present time the settlers raise their ow 
meat; it isn’t a new country any more, an 
the people don’t have to live off the count: 
as they once did. Once in a while a ma 
will go out and get some wild meat, bu 
there is not nearly so much illegal shootin 
as one would suppose. 

I notice that Minnesota has a new la 
whereby the deer season is open only ever 
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olser year, and Wisconsin has not near in) 
mech game as Minnesota. I think it is high | 
time for the same law to be put into effect | 
W isconsin, and possibly it would be a| 

| idea to put a two or three-year closed | 
son on to start. Too much protection is | 
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: bod, but a very few more years under the | 
: present system will see Wisconsin with no | 
. deer left to protect. 
a Wisconsin has an upland bird game law | 
q of which to be proud, which shows it can be 
. done. A few years ago bird hunters all over 
# the state were wondering where the ruffed | 
: grouse and prairie chickens had gone, and so 
a new law with only a five-day open season 
- and a limit of five birds a day per hunter | 
y was put into effect for both varieties. That | 
de is only a few years ago, and at the present | 
: time pears ome? a — pone un- | . ft ? 
der every bush and a covey of chickens in GIFTS —W, h I d d l 
. every field. In fact, I cannot remember when it naiviadua ity 
‘ either variety has been so plentiful, and no Game heads and trophies for realistically decorating 
ot doubt it won’t be long till we have a three me : ; 
W weeks’ open seamen. This-is tue of the the home, den or office—exquisite little game novelties 
ly northern part of the state and no doubt has | —beautiful fur rugs of Black or Polar Bear, Mountain 
re been just as beneficial to the south half. Li : : . > 
0. Thee: thinen’ insert Se: iby: wockin’ cildion siied| ion, Leopard, Royal Indian Tiger—these are gifts 
d, law making on behalf of the white-tail deer, that last. 
re even if it is necessary to close the season for : , 
t a couple of years and then have open season Our beautiful new catalog will charm you 
le every other year, for a while at least. That with its gift suggestions. A very limited 
$ f is my opinion, and I have studied them edition. Write today—it is FREE. 
a every month in the year, not in November 
‘i alone, and the opinion of every member of 1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 
my family, and they are all ardent deer hunt- 
n ers. And it is also the opinion of every other 
k person in that country almost without excep- 
is tion, who have hunted and studied deer. ; 
it La. Frep P. SEHLIN. 4; BEAN’S C ld P f 
] ot 
. Fall Hunting cag bal Seon New 1028 0 £00 
e What man or woman is there whose blood | G#™ Revolvers, Pistols, Outdoor and Athletic ARCHED INNERSOLE> 
. is not stirred in response to the call of the “”* races Pn Cetee is iia 
. wild? Once the Adirondacks were a hunt- SPORTSMEN'S EC EQUIPMENT co. 
‘ ers’ paradise, far removed from civilization, a 
; place abounding with wild life, where the 
: _— Bg x: were pray! made by = —_ Buy Him a Gun for Christmas 
ni 
ore denizens of the frets hat lel | And we will ship any time you wish : 
’ Our far-reaching good roads and high- || You can place your order now while our nee adead tok Be ae on ee oe 
: powered cars have brought the forest gate-|| stock is complete, and we will arrange | | II foot, ‘and a steel piste that gives a sight arch. | 
: ways to the very doors of the dwellers in our shipment to reach him on magn y- great protection against cold, takes the place of one | 
“ —— esr once = ogee nya — Buy Now—Prices Going Much Higher Price, 8 1.26 delivered. Get catalog of 30 specialties, | 
orth wi is ancient gun, today whole bat- 
. talions of hunters with rifles of terrific power | NEW GENUINE GERMAN LUGER 403 Main St L. L. nS ot, Mai | 
: rush to the great woods when the hunting Rcendovenainen reeport, Maine 
’ season opens in less time than it takes a/| 
, hs or over _ = Where bre 
; were but forest trails, today there are high- h M d Rifl 
: ways and the odor of burning gasoline. | rom T e oaern 1rie 
: Where the trapper once had his log cabin 4-INCH BARREL an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
now stands a palatial summer home, and dealing with strictly modern weapons 
. where there was once but virgin forest, there || While anc their loads. 
y are today too many thousands of acres of They $ 15 By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D 
eC di it for the eo oe age ee ch vii, aliases tenth lic ili an 
niaker have taken vicious toll of the richness 
tlat once covered the Adirondack mountains. || jew GENUINE GERMAN MAUSERS JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
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int himself with a new law, the law li- 
sing guides, for when he understands its 
ose the true hunter will be among the 
‘most to demand its observance. In the 
many a party of would-be hunters have 
into the Adirondacks during the open 
on for deer, each member determined to 
re his full quota of meat. Unable to 
t to kill, the guide has been called upon 
ipply the party. 
he new law, in force for the first time 
year, provides that all guides must be 
stered at’ Albany, vouched for as to char- 
r, ability and knowledge of the section 
hich they are to guide, furnished with a | 
mn showing him to be licensed. A guide 
ny person who engages for hire, directly | 


SLIGHTLY USED GUARANTEED 
PISTOLS AND RIFLES 
Pre-war Saucr Over-and-Under Gun, combina- 
tion .25-35 Rifle and 20-gauge Shotgun; Krupp 
fluid steel barrels; perfect condition; leather 
case: wt. 5% lbs.; : value $250; Special Price, $100.09 


.851 Winch. Automatic, new condition.. 30.00 
.30-30 Winch. Carbine, new condition... 20.00 
.33-cal. Winch. Rifle, new condition__._.. 32.50 
.25, .30 or .35 Rem. Rifle, new condition. 27.50 
.25 Colt’s Auto. Pistol, new condition... 11.00 
.32 Savage or Colt’s Auto., new condition 14.00 
.45 Colt’s Auto. Pistol, new condition- - 22.50 
88-40 Bisley, gun-crank cond., 4%" bbi., 35.00 
32-20, .38-40, .41,.45S.A.Colts, good cond., 18.00 


Send your order with $1.50 deposit ant we will ship 
C.0.D., subject to your examination for the balance 


No Catalog. Estabiished 1878. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 




























CARL ZEISS 
Wide-Angle 
Binoculars 
Magnifying 
Eight Times 


GET YOUR BINOCULARS NOW 


There are so many enjoyable winter-time uses 
for Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars that they are 
being bought the year-around. Get yours 
from us now while you can still save 10 to 40 
per cent on the 22 models. An ideal Xmas gift. 
Write us today for catalog and new prices 


HAANSTAD’S CAMERA SHOP 
406 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 
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yr indirectly, in directing, aiding, assisting 
or instructing another in the taking of fish, 
birds or quadrupeds. A licensed guide who 
fails to conform to or to enforce the game 
laws can be fined $100 or imprisoned six 
months, or he can be both fined and im- 
orisoned. A man who guides without a |i- 
ense is open to the same penalties. 

Licensed guides are clothed with all the 
authority of game wardens save that they 
may not enter and search the home or build- 
ngs. They may search pack baskets and fish 
reels and camps. They may make arrests, 
with or without warrants, for violations of 
the conservation law. 

Under the new law, no longer can a guide 
carry a gun while employed by any party. 
[t matters not if the party stays in camp and 
ne goes out into the forest; he cannot carry 
a gun without exposing himself to the law’s 
penalty. He may lead his man to the game 
or drive the game to his man, but if the em- 
ployer cannot do his own shooting, he must 
zo without camp meat and depart from the 
forest empty-handed. if he is mindful of the 
law. Wittiston MANLEY. 

N.Y. 

Note.—The foregoing is an extract from an 
article appearing in the Bulletin of the New York 
State Fish, Game and Forest League.—Editor. 





National Crow Shoot Winners 

Shooting against more than 700 team and 
individual entries from 33 states, as well as 
the Dominion of Canada, the Boise Fish and 
Game League won first place in the interna- 
tional crow shooting contest completed June 
15, according to information received by Dr. 
R. R. Towle, a member of the Boise team, 
from E. R. Galvin, director of sales for the 
powder company which conducted the con- 
test. Three members of the Boise team were 
runners up in the shoot, which was con- 
ducted over a 90-day hunting period. 

R. M. Loree, with a total of 4,563 points, 
was awarded second place in the entire con- 
test, receiving $75 in prize money; Dr. R. R. 
Towle totaled 4,187 points and won third 
glace with $50 in prize money, while V. N. 
Jackson, with 4,186 points, received fourth 
aonors and a prize of $25. All are from the 
Boise League. First place for the contest 
was won by R. L. Turner of Culpepper, Va., 
with a score of 5,372 points. First prize 
money was $100. 

The Boise team, by winning first place, 
received $250 in merchandise. The total 
score made by the Boise team was 28,039. 
Jther prizes amounting to $505 were won by 
individuals of the Boise team. 

Ten teams qualified to share in the distri- 
dution of team prizes ranging in value from 
$250 to $50. The teams in order placed by 
-he judges are as follows: 

First, Boise Fish and Game 


League. 28.- 
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Members of the Boise Fish 





and Game League, which won first prize of $250 in the international 


crow shooting contest. Three of Boise’s members were runners up in the contest, winning, second 
third and fourth places. Reading from left to right: Bottom row, Dr. R. R. Towle, R -. 
A. E. Tillotson. Top row, left to right: W. H. Biggs, D. L. Addison, J. L. Malvin, Dr. 


Knox, Kenneth Barker and V. N. Jackson. 


Two members, Clayton Davison and ie Pratt, 


were 


not present when the picture was taken 


039 points; second, Interstate Crow Shoot- 
ing Team, including members from Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania and Ohio, 7,369 points, 
$150; third, Birch Rod and Gun Club at 
Pilot Rock, Ore., 3,103 points, $100; fourth, 
Fergus Fish and Game Club at Fergus Falls, 
Minn., 2,854 points, $90; fifth, White Rock 
Gun Club at White Rock, S. Dak., 2,488 
points, $80; sixth, the St. Paris Rod and 
Gun Club at St. Paris, Ohio, 1,819 points, 
$70; seventh, I. O. O. F. Lodge No. 32 Crow 
Shooting Club at Isle, Minn., 1,198 points, 
$60; eighth, the Finley Crow Shooting Club 
at Finley, N. Dak., 1,098 points, $50; ninth, 
the D. and E. Sporting Goods Company 
Team at Racine, Wis., 558 points, $50; 
tenth, the Westover Rod and Gun Club at 
Westover, Pa., 365 points, $50. 
Seventy-nine of the 736 entrants in the 


contest won prizes ranging in value from 
$100 to $5. As an appreciation of the good 


work done by the registered contestants who 
killed vermin during the 90-day period, but 
failed to win enough points to get into the 
prize winning class, the company presented 
an extra added prize, a set of 18 American 
game bird pictures in four colors, reproduced 
from the original oil paintings by Lynn 
Bogue Hunt. 

Idaho, says the report, loomed large in the 
prize winning class, for among the first thir- 
teen listed eight are members of the Boise 
Fish and Game League, which led the field 
in the team race and won the grand prize in 
that event. 

“This is perhaps one of the most effective 














This picture shows a little over 500 crows killed by five members of the Boise (Idaho) Fish and 


yame League. 
-o left the hunters are: 


R. Towle, D. L. 


These birds were killed in a little less 
Addison, \ 


an five hours’ actual shooting. From right 
. W. Humphrey, V. N. Jackson and Clayton 


Davison 


drives on predatory birds and animals ever 
staged in North America,” said Dr. R. R. 
Towle, secretary of the Boise League and 
also a member of the winning team, “toward 
protection of game and song birds. The 
shoot is an annual event and will be held 
again next year.”—The Idaho Statesman. 





“Passed Away” 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing you 
a clipping that is self-explanatory. I guess 
when J. B. Doze sees it he will know where 
several of the ducks went. Personally, I’m 
just as crazy about guns and hunting as any- 
one, but I’ve never yet seen the day when | 
needed twenty or more ducks. 

If a man has a family that has use for 
more than ten ducks I’d say they had better 
pass a special law for him. 

It’s a sure thing that one of these people 
wouldn’t go out in the chicken yard and 
kill twenty or more chickens just beeause he 
had a chance. 

Some day a lot of these brave boys will be 
looking for a duck to put in the zoo, and 
they will have a hard time finding it,too. 

I like to read the articles by Mr. Doze and 
would say that he knows his ducks all right. 
Calif. E. G. Evans. 
THE CLIPPING 

Sweetwater Lake (Calif.) will continue to be 
one of the foremost duck shooting grounds in the 
country if the results of the opening day yester 
day count for anything. Veteran shooters wer 
unanimously of the opinion that the openings 
day’s sport was the best ever dished up so earls 
in the season. Several limits were reported 
noon and a score or more of shooters had bags 
of 15 to 20. Everybody got enough shooting to 
insure duck meat on the table today. 


-< Ra 


Note.—The foregoing is only part of t! 
clipping, but it is enough to prove that wha 
we have said in past issues is a fact, viz., tha 
it is useless for sportsmen to try to increase t 
number of ducks in states where they are scarc¢ 
by limiting their bag, while hunters in the fa 
vored sections are allowed a limit of 25 ducks 
per day and can get the limit in a few hours 
shooting. Mr. Evans is right.—Editor. 


California “Death Trap” Guarded 


During past months we have heard a gre 
deal regarding a cement-lined canal in Caii- 
fornia which caused the death of several hun- 
dred deer while they were migrating fro” 
summer to winter range and vice versa. P 
vious to the time when the canal was c- 
mented the deer had been crossing it | 
years without difficulty, consequently wh:' 
the time arrived for them to cross to th 
winter range they jumped into the ditch wi 
the usual assurance, only to find their w.' 
blocked by a perpendicular wall of concre! 
As a result many of them were lost befo 
the true situation was known. Many ha 
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ngs were said and written about the power | 
mpany that controlled the canal, and as- | 
tions were broadcasted charging the Cali. | 
nia Fish and Game Commission with in- | 
iciency—both unjust. It must be admitted | 
it the situation was without precedent in | 
e annals of game administration, and those | 
n charge were at a loss for a time to know | 
ust what to do. However, special wardens | 
were employed to patrol the ditch and re-| 
nove the deer that entered it, a meeting of | 
the commission and the officials of the power | 
‘ompany was called, and after due delibera- | 











Showing deer crossing with V-shaped fence to 
bridge, also two gates for convenience of ditch 
walker. Note the height of fence compared to 
men; crossings 10 feet wide. 

(Photo by Euell Gray) 





tion and investigation it was decided that the 
canal should be fenced and crossings provid- 
ed for the deer. Accordingly, as soon as 
weather conditions permitted and material 
could be obtained the work was started by 
the power company. 

The illustrations shown here were sent to 
us by George Neale, executive officer of the 
California Fish and Game Commission, and 








Looking thru a completed deer crossing 
(Photo by Euell Gray) | 


show the substantial construction of the | 
fence, which it is believed will prevent the | 
deer from getting into the cement canal in| 
the future. Following is a letter from a| 
deputy on the ground, reporting the progress | 
of the work: 


Am sending you a few photographs of the deer 
‘ence and crossings being constructed by the) 
Western States on their canal, where deer were | 
ost last winter. This work is nearing comple- 
tion, and when thru I believe will serve the pur- 
pose for which it has been constructed. he 
Plum Creek unit has been completed, and there 
remains but about a half mile to be completed 
on the Alder Creek unit. This will take about 
two weeks. [Report written September 18, 1924.] 

There have been a few minor changes from 
the specifications we furnished, which will make 
no material difference; for instance, the crossings 
are only 10 feet wide, but on studying the situa- 
tion, and considering that the fence V-shapes to 
the crossings, it seems plenty wide enough. On 
the down-hill side the fence is only 6 feet high 
on steep side hills, but it is impossible for a deer 
to jump a 6-foot fence from the lower side on a 
steep side hill. I consider the fence the best 
and strongest I ever saw, and I believe it will be 
a success.—Euell Gray, Calif. 
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Great Sportsman Trio 
$7 Value for $5 


Save $2 


The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines 


The three leading magazines in the outdoor field, covering 
every phase of outdoor life in all parts of the country. 


They feature stories by the most prominent and popular 
writers, and aside from spending many enjoyable evenings 
reading these interesting articles, you gain much knowl- 
edge on how to camp, fish, hunt, etc. Many stories which 
are later published in book form are found in these splen- 
did magazines—all for the small sum of $5. 

If you wish to make your friends presents of two of the magazines, 
and take one yourself, we will send them a card bearing your name 
as donor, and start the subscription in time to reach them at Christ- 
mas time, or we can send all three to friends if you prefer. 


We will be glad to send these subscriptions to different addresses— 
they will make inexpensive and very acceptable Christmas presents 
to your sportsman friends. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL—TODAY! 








OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado: 


Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to the Great 
Sportsman Trio. Canada, Mexico and Cuba, $6.25; foreign, $7.50. 


Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life 
and Field & Stream. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 


Enclosed $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life and 
Outdoor Recreation. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 
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Any of these may be sent to different addresses if desired 
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hristmas Gifts 


Beautiful 
designs in 
Elk and 
Moose- 
Horn 
Electric 
Fixtures. 
Grab it. 
Only a very 
few in 
stock. Also 
Table and 
Wall 
Lamps. All 
real, natural 
horns. 











Ask for free Catalog 
RUDOLPH ROETTIG 


319 AMES STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Shoots .25 cal. steel jacket | 
bullets, 7 shot; blue steel 
finish, smooth action. Full 
length 4 1-2 in. $15 value. 
Send no money: pay 
postmaster on delivery our 
low price, plus a few cents 
postage. 10 day trial with 
money back guarantee. 
Order No. Free 
M 2421 Catalog 
Chicago Supply Co., 2457 Archer Ave., Chicago 














Over-and-Under Gun 
High-Grade Christopher Funk 12-zauge $1 75 


Over-and-U nder Shotgun, $250 value, 
3-Barrel Christopher Funk 12-gauge .30-30, automatic 
ejector, highly engraved, 

| a ae a 


Geco .22-cal. Single Shot Rifles ¢ 


A fine Christmas present for the young man. 


Model J,’ $S Model “‘S,” $7.50 


SLOAN’S * Staten NEW YORK 


STREET 


Sole Distributor for Christopher Funk Guns 









~ ARMY JERKINS 


Better than a sweater and more 
practical than a sheepskin vest, for 
outdoor sports and work. Made of 
8-0oz. waterproof khaki duck; wool, 
blanket lined. Big Special____$1. 95 
O. D. Flannel Shirts__________- a 

Radio Union Suits_- ‘i 
Union-Alls (union-made) ____- 1.95 


Write for list of other bargains 


REDER Inc., 1327 Third Ave., New York 

















Fe 
CHRISTMAS 


—make every outdoor friend and relative 
happy with a Wollensak ’Scope. Biascope 
(Pocket Binocular) $5 and $7. Pockescope 
(Pocket Telescope) $1, $1.50, $2. 
CIRCULAR FREE 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Conducted by GeorcE HEBpEN CORSAN 





During the month of September I spent 
four days at Jack Miner’s farm in Ontario. 
Now Jack hasn’t what I would call a game 
farm. Rather is it a wild bird farm, a sanc- 
tuary. He draws the wild birds from all 
points of the compass to his place, by pro- 
viding food, shelter, protection from gunners, 
protection from vermin. A game _ breeder 
can get some very valuable points from a 
visit to Jack’s place. Years ago, I saw his 
place when it was nothing but a field, and a 
terribly bare field at that, for Jack makes 
brick and tile and you know how abandoned 
brick yards all are. But the holes that Jack 
made in the ground to secure clay for his 


bricks and tiles, filled up with water. Then 
he obtained a few Canada geese. These at- 


tracted a few wild ones and Jack threw these 
wild geese corn when they stopped at his 
place on their way south and north during 
migrations. More geese came, finally by 
thousands. Jack threw more corn to all of 
them, instead of shot. These wild geese soon 
found out the difference between a bushel of 
corn on the cob and a thimble full of shot. 
However, this is an old story. Jack did not 
stop with the wild geese. He prepared his 


ground for other birds, so that now thou- 
sands of quail winter on his place. Last 


September I saw thousands of doves flying 
to roost in his Scotch pine trees at eventide. 
Now, consider this fact. Around Toronto, a 
half night’s ride by train, we scarcely see 
one dove a year. Game, both fur and feather, 
have far more brains than we give them 
Geese and swans give 
serious conside ration, after they have paired, 
as to whether or not they will breed. They 
are certainly induced to breed by proper sur- 
roundings. Swans require a little island on 
a pond. Geese will be tempted by a field of 
alfalfa kept clipped so as to be tender, or a 
field of Dutch clover cropped close by cows. 
Pheasants, quail, grouse, partridge, wild tur- 
keys, are induced to breed by quiet sur- 
roundings and plenty of hiding places. 

The plantings at Jack Miner’s are inde- 
scribable. You have to visit his place to 
realize their beauty, but I can tell you what 
he has and why he has planted such things: 

A hazlenut hedge a quarter mile long, 10 
feet wide and 10 feet tall. He brought the 
bushes from Point Pelee on Lake Erie. The 
nuts are the largest native hazlenuts I have 
seen anywhere. He planted this hedge with 
two purposes in view: it would serve as a 
windbreak and might induce black squirrels 
to come and eat and live about the place. 

A circular. tripe row of red juniper around 
three sides of his baseball park. This field 
has been dedicated to the boys of the neigh- 
borhood for baseball and to keep them from 
molesting the birds—while they are busy 
plaving baseball they are not using cata- 
pults on the song birds and game birds of 
the neighborhood. The grass and clover is 
kept short cut. Birds of many varieties like 
to eat the juniper berries during the winter 


months, and the wild geese graze over the 
field in the spring during their migration 
north. 


The north pond is surrounded by a nar- 
row, cultivated strip where Jack plants wheat 
or other tender things for’the geese to eat 
Back of this strip is a long row 
probably a half mile in 


as it grows. 
of elderberry bushes. 


length. Nearly all kinds of birds love eld: 
berries. I have tried the following varieti 
and find they will eat them: Whistler swa: 
great snow geese, wood ducks, canvasback 
If these birds like elderberries you may } 
sure that quail, grouse, partridge, pheasan 
and wild turkeys will like them. 

Mulberrv trees were planted in rows a 
over the place. I actually ate berries fro: 
two large trees the middle of Septembe: 
These two trees must have been the ever 
bearing kind as one tree had a full crop 
that time of year. Ducks of several varieties 
were under these trees, stuffing themselve 
fat. Now, some birds die of fat, such as the 
Impeyan pheasant. Thus this statement may 
sound dangerous, but the Impeyan will die 
of excess of fat from grain eating and from 
lack of exercise, not from fat caused by eat- 
ing fruit. That is never dangerous to bird o: 
beast or man. 

A field cultivated with sunflowers, hemp. 
flax, buckwheat, was not on Jack’s nlace but 
it probably will be some day, as he is con- 
tinually growing things. 





Game Breeding Queries 


I am wondering if the excessive tax on quai! 
from Mexico is the result of the Fordney-M: 
Cumber Bill, or related to it in any way. Per 
haps you can give me some information regar 
ing it.—N. W., Colo. 

Answer.—lIt all goes back to some small fry 
California canary breeders who succeeded in cor 
a the Fordney-McCumber Commission that 
20 per cent duty should be placed on canaries ; 

Commission included all birds coming into 
It is a very foolish law, quit 
interests, and should 


the 
the United States. 
against the game breeders’ 
be repealed.—G. c. 


I note you have had experience poisoning vari- 
ous birds and animals that prey on your game. 
I have had the statement made to me that only 
birds with stomachs were affected by poison, that 
is, such birds as magpies, vultures and birds of 
similar nature, those with crops being immune 
I wonder if you have done any experimenting 
along this. line. I have poisoned magpies, but 
meat was used and of course it was not eaten 
by seed-eating birds—at least not that I noticed 
This statement was made during a discussion on 
the poisoning of quail in the South in an at- 
tempt to destroy the boll weevil, the person mak- 
ing it taking the stand that quail, being without 
stomachs, were not affected by the poison.—B. 
D., Minn. 

Answer.—I have placed poisoned grain out for 
the oe joy sparrows and a guinea hen flew up 
and had a feed of it. I had placed it in what I 
thought was an impossible place for any birds 
but sparrows to get at it, but the guinea found 
it. She acted silly shortly after but recovered 
and was all right the next day. One summer. 
one of my peahens ate poisoned potato bugs or 
slugs on the potato vines belonging to one of my 
neighbors. She flew back to Echo Valley and 
dropped dead near the house. The Toronto zoo 
reported to me some years ago that they had the 
same experience, altho they had not lost any 
peacocks, only peahens who would fly away 
and eat poisoned potato bugs. Some years ago 
one of my immediate neighbors had several acres 
of potatoes and he kept them unpoisoned on ac- 
count of my peafowl. They reciprocated by 
keeping the vines clear of bugs. This year my 
gamekeeper has planted an acre of potatoes on 
the place and my green and blue peafowl keep 
the vines clear of bugs for him. I believe that 
poisoned boll weevils would kill quail, but am 
not certain.—G. C 


Will you advise me where I can obtain a book 
on raising wild ducks? Is it against the law to 
have sink boxes to shoot blue bills in Lake 
Michigan? I haven't been able to see my game 
warden. The box would be about 500 feet from 
shore, and I would use about 80 blocks and 5 
live callers. The water is 20 feet deep. Can 
teal be raised in captivity in Indiana? I plan 
to buy eggs from game farms. Is a_ permit 
necessary ?—L. M., Chicago. 

Answer.—-You can obtain two books from the 


Book Department, 110 West 34th Street, New 
York, care The Game Breeder: ‘“‘How to Rear 
Wild Ducks, etc.,” by Capt. W. Coape Oates; 
and H. K. Job's s book on game propagation 


Permit for raising wild ducks can be’ procured 
from the Biological Survey, Department of Agri 

culture, Washington, D. C., and is necessary. 
Simply apply for it and you can get it. Ask 
your local game warden as to the law about 
shooting in Lake Michigan from sink boxes 500 
feet from shore. Teal, blue bill, etc., can be 
raised in Indiana. I would suggest, tho, that 
you do not bother about mudhens as these have 
to be bill fed by their parents and are a lot of 
trouble. When raised, they are not worth any- 
thing. There are a dozen varieties of teal in the 
world and all can be raised in Indiana.—G. H. C. 
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Note.—Many complimentary letters have been 
ived by the editor of this department from 
ends in all parts of the cotintry. One lady has 
iled us a recipe for making elderberry wine 

{ a friend from Pekin cables he is sending in 

Mongolian weasel-hound. Anyone desiring a 

isel-hound may have this one by paying the 

ress charges.—N. H. C.) 

Editor:—What is the best shot you ever 
saw ?—Beecher Quick, Ashland, Ore. 

Answer.—Possibly the best shot I ever saw 
was at the G. A. H, in 1911, when Capt. 
C. O. D. Phish made his phenomenal run of 
500 from the 30-yard line. After the Cap- 
tain had broken 499 without a skip he stood 
ready for the 500th bird, when the trap-boy, 
a negro, suddenly protruded his skull above 
the barricade. Bang! went the Captain’s 
gun and at the same instant the boy pulled 
the trap. The shot, striking the negro’s 
sku l, ricocheted and smashed the bluerock 

a truly remarkable exhibition of marks- 
manship. 

Stockholder, Fort Pierre, S. D.:—No, an 
oil shark is not a fish. You may be referring 
to his customers. Send the editor $1 for 
guaranteed method of ridding yourself of 
prairie dogs. 

Excited, St. Louis, Mo.:—The farmer was 
right, Excited. You should have paid for 
the cow. The resemblance of a cow to a 
deer is not an extenuating circumstance and 
is no longer considered a good defense in 
law. See opinion of Justice Taft (U. S. 
Sup. Ct.) in case of Hagblad vs. Crowell on 
this subject. See an oculist. 

Reginald, Cohoes, N. Y.:—By all means 
take your radio along. And your Victrola. 
Make the camp look just like the picture on 
the back of the magazine. If you do pastel 
work or water color, take your work with 
you. Moose hunting is decidedly monoto- 
nous unless you have something to keep you 
occupied while in camp. If you chew gum, 
take a good supply—men have been known 
to go wild without it. 

Levi Levich, Toledo, Ohio:—Skinning a 
bear is not at all like skinning one of your 
ustomers, Levi. Familiar as you are with 
the latter procedure you will find the follow- 
ing helpful in handling the bear proposition: 
?resuming that you have made good your 
laim that you killed the animal, the car- 
cass should be swung up by the gambrel 
joints and the claws removed by a hacksaw. 
(hen, beginning at the instep, carefully 
loosen the pelt and split it to the ilio-sacral 
region, rotating the freed area anteriorially 
oward the dorsal vertebrae, being careful 
ot to puncture the palpebrarum sinews in 
he submaxillary duct area as the hide is 
lrawn backward over the reflexed femoral 

i-its. Use a very dull knife in this part of 
the work. The writer uses this method in 
preference to any other. 

Harold Westing, Peoria, Ill.:—Do not use 
wo trailers on the car mentioned. Use 
irger car or cut down on number of trailers. 
A dozen each of canned tomatoes, hominy, 
veans, spinach, pineapple and pumpkin will | 
do nicely for a trip to Omaha from your city. 
Chere are no restaurants on the way. 


Hazel K., Duluth, Minn.:—You ask if, 
when you went moose hunting with the man | 
from Milwaukee you did wrong. We give | 


up, Hazel—ask Dorothy Dix. 















SPECIAL OFFER 


on request. 





400 WHELEN—IT HITS A 2-TON BLOW 


For $100 we will fit your Springfield rifle with a fine imported walnut sporting stock with 
Whelen cheek piece, Buffalo Horn forearm tip, checkered pistol grip and forearm, checked steel trap 
butt plate and engraved pistol grip cap AND a .400 Whelen calibre matted rib barrel. It will look like 
the above illustration. The .400 Whelen shooting a 300-grain bullet strikes a blow of 3,918 pounds as 
compared with 2,968 pounds in .30-’06 calibre (180-grain) or 3,240 pounds in .405 W. Illustrated circular 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Riflemakers, 234 E. 39th St.,. NEW YORK 













Guaranteed Live Action 





you 


Decoys long distance, all wood, glass eyes, full view body, 
oil painted, fold small, live action. Ask your dealer or 
write us. $10.50 doz. 


THE ROSE FOLDING DECOY 
4432 N. Campbell Ave. Dept.C = CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Wear Hand-Made Boots 


Built Strictly to Your Measure 


TOUGH, STRONG, WATERPROOF 
Solid comfort. All styles—all weights. 
For sportsmen, hikers, engineers, etc. 
Send for Catalog 


OUTING FOOTWEAR CO. 


714 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) 
By Er M. Shelley 
(Author of “‘Big-Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 


treaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Tessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone Hard Cash Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame 
This Training Book is incomparably the most up-to- 
date, practical, easy and common-sense work ever 
written on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Re- 
trievers. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
“Tt is a book that may be read and studied 
with profit, pleasure and intense interest by 
all who love a good bird dog, for it is a new 
note in dog training and dog keeping. 

A. FPF. HOCHWALT ; 
(America’s most notable authority) 
The Easiest, Quickest and Most Natural 
Break Your Dog. 
Descriptive and Pictured Chapters on Inexpensive 
Kennel Making and Training Appliances; Also Simple 
Dog Doctoring. 

The following testimonials are of special value for 

the reason that they come entirely unsolicited: 


Way to 


“IT have a copy of ‘The 20th Century Bird Dog 
Book.’ It’s the best book on dog training I have 
ever read. I have trained some dogs myself and I 
thought I knew a good bit about it—at least I had 


developed some very good shooting dogs, but I find 
in this book a lot that is new, useful and practical. 
The book ought to be in the hands of every man that 
shoots over a dog, even tho he does not attempt to 
train them.’’-—Chas. F. Loudon, Terre Haute, Ind. 
“The best and most practical book on dog training 
ever published.’”’—Dr. W. H. Hutchings, Detroit, Mich. 
Paper Cover, $1.50; Cloth Cover, $2.00 
OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 





and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skins tanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 


heads for rugs. 


M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 





head forms for deer, glass eyes, 
List of supplies on request. 
We buy and sell scalps, 

for mounting. 


open mouth 


horns and sk ns 











989 Gates Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





.38 Special 


Get this new guaranteed 
blue steel, side swing 
cylinder 6 shot revolver. 
Extra fine construction and 


finish. Accurate, hard hit- 
ting. .38 Special, and .32-20. 
SEND NO MONEY. 


$14.95 plus postage. 











Order now and on 
arrival, pay postman our special low price 


Catalog 








Send 


casting Map listing all the big stations. 








“Brings the view 
close to you’’ 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO. 





Geneva Binoculars 


Send for descriptive circular today 


34 Linden St. 


Finest glasses the 
money will buy, 
A glass for every 
use and every 
pocketbook. 


4 to 20 Power 
$12 to $60 


Every glass soidon 
10-day triai and 
guarantee of abso- 
lute satisfaction or 
money back. Get 
the Geneva price 
list first. 


Geneva, N.Y. 








the New Year. 


21 CLAYTON BUILDING 





E wish to express our appreciation to our many 
friends and thank them for their patronage and 
convey our sincere good wishes for Christmas and 





WRIGHT & McGILL 
Manufactarers of WILTLESS WINGED TROUT FLIES 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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Here’s Your Hat, Mr. Kill--Em-All 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Very few of us old- 
timers realized, back in the seventies and 
eighties, when we considered the least de- 
sirable of the camp’s duties to be the task 
of supplying it with venison or antelope 
steaks, that the time would come when the 
killing of antelope would be absolutely taboo 
in America. Nor did we even dream that 
we would fight and pray for laws to prevent 
the killing of deer without antlers. Even 80, 
this old guard realized what was coming a 
score of years before those who did not get 
into the game until the nineties or later. 

Many of us lost heart and dropped out of 
the struggle for conservation. Others fought 
on, winning a little here, a little there. The 
movement gradually gained momentum, un- 
til within the past three years it has swept 
over the earth with a unanimity and speed 
never before equaled by any civic or social 
movement conceived by the human mind. 
The work is far from being finished, but we 
have the inclination and the will to drive 
politics out of the conservation and to crush 
ignorance. 

For the magnificent work already accom. 
plished unlimited credit and honor is due 
to such unselfish, hard-working men as Dr. 
Wm. T. Hornaday, Wm. H. Dilg, founder of 
the Izaak Walton League, John B. Burnham, 
president of the American Game_Protec- 
tive Association, Dr. Preston Bradley and 
many more. ; 

A review of 1923 game legislation thruout 
the world shows a co-ordination in wild life 
conservation never before witnessed. There 
seems. to be a world-wide realization that 
the eleventh hour has struck thruout the 
world for all forms of wild life, and that 
only the merciless application of the boot 
to the killer, the market hunter and the law 
violator can avert the great and final disaster. 

Until recently there have been out-of-the- 
way places in the world where game laws 
were unknown, where the killer could in- 
dulge the lust for slaughter or profit. From 
the jungles of Africa and Burma; from the 
tundras and arctic regions of America; from 
the montana and pampas of South Africa, 
those far places at the back of beyond, 
comes the startling word that here the new 
spirit of conservation has enacted its most 
stringent measures. Even Latin America, 
which has been the mecca of the North 
American killer and market hunter since the 
sale of our own native game was prohibited, 
has recognized the menace and several of 
those countries have already enacted strong 
protective measures. The hunting of the 
poacher will soon become a national sport 
in Latin America, and woe to those who find 
themselves in Mexican or Argentine carcers. 

In the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada the improvement has taken the form 
of lower bag limits, shorter open seasons, 
higher license fees, long closed seasons for 
some species and the removal of other spe- 
cies from the game list. From the Rio 
Grande to the Arctic Ocean greater areas 
have been set aside as game refuges and 
sanctuaries. In some states and provinces 
penalties have been raised to a point where 
the habitual lawbreaker will think well be- 
fore breaking any conservation law. 

In the United States the killing of moose 
is prohibited except in parts of Alaska. Elk 
may still be taken in a few counties of Mon- 


tana, Idaho and Wyoming. Pennsylvania, 
after 76 years without elk, came back in 
1923 with 23 antlered bulls. Black bears 
were added to the protected game of Mon- 
tana, New York and Minnesota. Arkansas 
has a 5-year closed season on bears. About 
one-half the states now prohibit the trapping 
of this animal. 

New York and Pennsylvania require 
licensed hunters to wear conspicuously a 
license button. Massachusetts, with a little 
more than 8,000 square miles area, has deer 
in all counties but two. It is unlawful to 
carry a rifle or pistol during the open season 
on deer. The sportsmen of the old Bay state 
took 1,174 antlered bucks in seven days in 
November, 1923—with shotguns! Digest 
that, you who live in states of 60,000 to 
100,000 square miles, with vast areas without 
a habitation. 

New Jersey is another of those come- 
backs—“planted” deer and ground game. She 
came back by law. She is another of those 
vest-pocket states—on the map less than 
8,000 square miles, but a whale for conserva- 
tion. In five days in November, 1923, New 
Jersey hunters killed 1,084 bucks. Her first 
open season was in 1914, when hunters killed 
80 bucks. 

New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia and Mary- 
land prohibit hunting when snow is one the 
ground. Utah and Connecticut have out- 
lawed the “silencer.” Sunday hunting is 
prohibited in all states and provinces east of 
the 105th meridian, except Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Louisiana and Quebec. Mon- 
tana has four species of grouse, with an 
open season of nine days. In the United 
States and Canada it is illegal to use the 
feathers of any migratory bird for millinery 
or ornament. Pennsylvania prohibits the 
use of metal-patched or jacketed bullets. In 
the Northwest Territories of Canada the non- 
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CAN YOU BEAT THIS ONE? 

W. J. Jamison (right) and George Babb 
(left) with a beautiful 8-pound rainbow trout 
caught by the latter in Brule River, Wisconsin, 
on a barbless hook. Such a beauty would make 
any angler smile. 








resident big-game license costs $200. |) 
big game, except bears, are limited to males, 
Licensed hunters in Massachusetts and Penn. 
sylvania are required to report within thirty 
days of the close of the season. 

In Florida the non-resident hunting license 
fee is $25 for each county. You have \ 
show a Missouri sheriff $50 for a county 
license. These laws are aimed at the auto- 
mobile sport. Better take care of the game 
and fish you have. Other people may pro. 
vide sport for you—at a price that is rapidly 
going up. 

Pennsylvania conservation laws are good 
and they mean just what they say, penalties 
included. Few people violate those laws 
once, none a second time. You will remem. 
ber that the Keystone state went down and 
out. She had to restock with all kinds of 
game, from quail to elk. Her annual kil! 
of large and small game, including fur, now 
exceeds $8,000,000 annually. Her 1923 bag 
included 23 bull elk, 6,452 bucks with two 
or more points to each antler, 6,049 wild 
turkeys and more than 500 black bears. 
There isn’t any politics in Pennsylvania con. 
servation—it is the real thing. 

Mich. Epw. E. Evans. 


Longevity of Two Chicken Ticks 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I realize that the 
fellow who starts something that is middling 
to good may soon have a goodly number of 
competitors; furthermore, that the first story 
told does not give the teller a good chance 
unless he retains in readiness a regular old 
“he-trump story.” 

Nevertheless, if anyone has one better in 
the same line than mine on the chicken tick 
(Argas minutus Koch), I am perfectly will- 
ing to yield the floor to him for the price of 
his information. 

Now, as to the facts relative to the ladies 
Argas. Two of them are included in this 
narration of facts. My records show that 
eggs from which they hatched were layed 
on July 4, 1918. Hatching occurred four- 
teen days later. The time for incubation 
therefore was two weeks. 

They (two of them) were then isolated in 
separate small pasteboard boxes. They were 
removed from their domiciles occasionally in 
order that they might obtain nourishment 
until August 27 and 31. 

The one which took nourishment (both 
were fed on blood from chickens), the last 
time on August 27, lived until May 15, 1921. 
a total of 2 years 7 months and 18 days with- 
out food or water. 

Both ticks were kept in tightly closed pil! 
boxes in a closed cigar box, which was kep: 
in a cabinet drawer in a warm room, except 
fer one year, during which the cigar box of 
pill boxes was kept in an attic, which was 
hot in summer and cold in winter. 

But, you might ask, how long did the 
other one live? Well, I would like to reserve 
this until after the other fellow has told his 
story. In order that he may not have to tell 
two of them, however, and for the sake of 
conclusion, I will state that it actually lived 
until August 31, 1922. A total of exactly 
3 years and 9 months without a particle of 
food or water. C. E. SANsorn. 

Okla. 








Bass for Alberta 
Nearly 200 adult black bass were placed 
in Ministik Lake in the Elk Island Park bird 
and game sanctuary near Edmonton recently. 
for the purposes of propagation and ultimate 
distribution of this game fish to other suit- 
able lakes of Alberta. The work was done 
by the Northern Alberta Fish and Game Pro- 
tective League thru the instrumentality of 
the secretary, W. F. Mason of Edmonton. 
The black bass were a present from Premier 
Howard Ferguson of Ontario and were 
hatched in the Mount Pleasant fish hatch- 

eries of Mount Pleasant, Ontario. 
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Alaska Last Big-Game Fields in 
U.S. A. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to give to 
the readers of Outdoor Life a few facts in 
regard to the big game in the Mt. McKinley 
region of Alaska. The writer has been a 
guide, hunter and trapper in this part of 
Alaska for the last twenty-four years. 

We have moose, caribou and mountain 
sheep, and three species of bears—brown, 
grizzly and black. Moose are quite numer- 
ous in parts of the lower ranges, altho not 
nearly so plentiful as the caribou and sheep. 
The caribou roam the hills in countless num- 
bers and it is not unusual to see sheep in 
flocks of 400 or 500. Bears are not as plen- 
tiful as they are along the coast of Alaska, 
but the hunter runs across them quite fre- 
quently. 

I do not believe there is any place where 
there is as great a variety of game in the 
same locality as in this region. It is really 

















The writer with bull caribou 


a hunter’s paradise. We have also a great 
variety of small game, such as ruffed grouse, 
spruce hens, ptarmigan, and all kinds of 
waterfowl during the summer. 

Since the completion of the United States 
government railroad from Seward, on the 
coast, to the interior of the territory, this 
great hunting ground is easily reached by 
the sportsman. Boats from Seattle to Seward 
are frequent, where connections are made 
with the railroad to McKinley Park Station, 
348 miles from the coast. 

While in this vicinity sportsmen will be 
tempted to take a trip into Mt. McKinley 
National Park. Travelers wishing to go thru 
the park may secure guides, saddle and pack- 
horses from Dan T. Kennedy, an old-timer 
in the country who has the transportation 
concession. Visitors to the park will find 
the superintendent, Harry P. Karstens, and 
his assistants, ready to render all possible 
assistance to make their trip a pleasant one. 
Literature pertaining to the park can be ob- 
tained by addressing Mr. Karstens, Superin- 
tendent Mt. McKinley National Park, Mc- 
Kinley Park, Alaska. Harry LuckKEy. 

Alaska. 


Amends Forestry Regulations 


An amendment to the regulations govern- 
ing the use and protection of the national 
torests which makes it possible to close them 
against grazing by livestock during out- 
breaks of dangerous diseases of domestic 
animals, such as foot-and-mouth disease and 
scabies has just been signed by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace. The amendment au- 
thorizes the district forester, in case of need 
during outbreaks, to issue orders to remove 
cattle, sheep, hogs or other animals being 
grazed on the forest or to prevent their 
movement into the forest except under spe- 
cial permit. This modified regulation will 
assist greatly in facilitating the eradication 
of disease or in preventing its spread. 
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Ever Try a “Mud-Hen” Party? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just because it is 
baked in mud—soft, sticky, oozy mud—any 
chicken becomes a “mud-hen,” and is easily 
made the center of interest of an outdoor 
party or a picnic. 

We began specializing in “mud-hen” 
breakfasts last year, and now the idea has 


become a tradition and an art, thru frequent | 


repetitions. It was early one Sunday morn- 
ing, in the first onslaughts of spring, that a 
group of us set out for Horseshoe Gulch, a 
favored ravine in some little hills a few miles 
out of town. Flapjacks, with bacon and 
eggs, were to be featured on the menu for 
that morning. 
spired with the thought of chicken; not only 
inspired, but quite determined that it could be 
done. So a fat hen was captured and an- 
nexed to the commissary department. The 
fellows best versed in campcraft assumed re- 
sponsibility for the chicken course of the 
meal. The initial ceremony was to wring 


and legs on, they carefully cleaned the 
chicken internally—the “hollowing out” 
process one man dubbed it. Experience has 


taught that a handful of salt sprinkled inside | 
the chicken at this stage of preparation is ' 


advantageous. 

The hen was ready. Next for the mud. 
Experience again has insisted on the use of 
very soft and muddy mud—the more so the 
better—and lots of it. They used a bucket- 
ful of mud for that one chicken. On a piece 
of heavy woven wire, that kind used for 
sifting sand and small stones, the cooks fash- 


ioned part of the mud into a nest two or | 


three inches thick and just the size of the 
hen. Then they settled the hen into the nest, 
feet pointing upward, and plastered it com- 
pletely over with more mud until it looked 
like a huge mudball. To leave the feet ex- 
posed gives an artistic touch, which is also 
useful in indicating the relative position of 
the chicken. 


In ihe meantime a big fire was well under | 


way, so that a good bed of red coals was 
ready. These embers were manipulated so 
as to form a depression slightly larger than 
the mud-swathed chicken, which was lowered 
into the hollow on the wire netting and 
banked with red coals, while a hot fire was 
made on top and all around the improvised 
oven. 

After two hours or more baking in that 
way the chicken was ready to be eaten. No 
turning or basting was necessary; the only 
work was that of keeping the fire in good 
spirits. The final ceremony involved drag- 
ging the hen out of the fire by any means 
at hand and removing the mud encasement. 
Sometimes the force of an ax may be neces- 


sary to break the caked mud, but persistence | 


eventually wins, and the hard covering falls 
off, taking all the skin and feathers with it. 
There the chicken lies, white and juicy. A 
touch here, with a slash of a dull knife 
there, and the chicken is in eatable pieces. 
Formal carving is quite uncalled for. 
Chicken never tastes better than when it 
is baked as a “mud-hen.” One experience 
will no doubt convince you that a “mud- 
hen” party possesses more possibilities for a 
good time with less outlay of trouble than 
“weinie” roasts or steak fries. Try it once 
and find out for yourself. There are just 
these two requirements for a “mud-hen” feed 
—mud and hen. Epitu L. Oxps. 
Neb. 


YOU May Do the Same 
Sprague, Wash., Oct: 24, 1924. 
Editor Outdoor Life: 

Please notify your readers that the gun I 
advertised is sold. So far I have answered 
nearly one hundred letters, besides wires. 

Yours respectfully, 
A. H. Varnes, Jeweler. 





But somebody became in- | 


Carry a Dozen 
Decoys oxe Pocket 


As Natural as Life— 
The PNEUMATIC 


DECOY DUCK 





the victim’s neck. Then, leaving the feathers The Handiest and Best 


‘Decoy Duck ever Produced 


You can carry a dozen in one pocket. 
You blow them up with your breath 
in a second when you want to set 
them. They weigh but a few ounces 
each. Doesaway withthe heavy cum- 
bersome decoys, 


The Danville 
Airtite Decoy 


Pat. in U. S. and Canada 


So lifelike they fool the wisest duck. With 
ordinary care will last for years. Made of 
the very best, finely woven canvas,on which 
lifelike waterproof colors are permanently 
lithographed. Inside is rubber “inner tube”’ 
of great strength and durability with air- 
tite rubber valve. In case of puncture from 
stray shot, a cold patch (we send a supply) 
is easily and quickly applied. 500 hunters 
say—"finest thing we ever saw.’ 


Quick Delivery— Order Now 


We now have ready for prompt delivery 
Mallard, Canvas Back and Pin Tail—both 
male and female. In ordering, be sure to 
specify exact varieties desired. Price $24.00 
per dozen, $12.00 per half dozen, $2.00 per 
single decoy. Postage prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


WHO WE ARE 































CANADIAN 
We quote a letter from BLACK GOOSE 
our bank: —““We know $4.00 Each 


personally all the offi- | $39 per dozen 
cersof the AirtiteDecoy | oa 
Co. of Danville. They | 7h¢nly practical 


- wild goose decoy 
are wellknown Danville ever produced. 








men of character and | Canadian prices 
standing.” Signed—J. | on Airtite Decoy 
E.McMillen,Asst.Cash- ee Sams 
ier aime Nat'l Bank above U.S. price 
5) anviile. 





The Airtite Decoy Co. 
Dept. F Danville, Illinois 


$ 


fo Cal. 7 - Ser, 
Blue Steel Vest Pocket 
AUTOMATIC 

Repular eee Valueat 645 


32 Cal. 20 Oshot Military Model 
AUTOMATIC with extra 2°Qso 50 
magazine FF FREE 4 95 SS 
* Cal. a shot Lier 18 93 


== Fimous 6 Shot 
at 1924 Hand Ejector 
REVOLVER 
32 or38 Cal. only with 
Popular Swing Cylinder 
Controlled by th thumb Your Chotce® 1622 25 


32 or 38 cal. Break open Revolver a? 745 
SEND NO MON BRAND NEW GUNS: USE STANDARD AMMUNITION 


SATISFACTION GUARANTE a NOE ») 
Pay Postman Our Price Plus Postage 


Edwards Import Trading Cun 
258 BROADWAY: DEPT. 131 NEW YORK 
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Camera for 
hristmas 


What could be nicer? 


You can get one or more of these attrac- 
tive Eastman Cameras free, thru taking 
subscriptions for OUTDOOR LIFE. 
Write us now for full information so you 
can get busy immediately. They'll make 
wonderful Christmas gifts. 

The folding kodak shown can be had by 
sending us seven new subscriptions at 
$2 each. The smaller box camera can 
be had for three new subscriptions at $2 
each. If you wish better and more ex- 
pensive cameras we'll be glad to make 
you quotations on any you wish. 

All genuine Eastman make— 
as advertised. 


and exactly 








camera for only 7 new subscrip- 
tions to Outdoor Life. 


This 





This one for only 3 new subscriptions to 
Outdoor Life. 


Fillin the Coupon and 
mail it today! 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me receipt book, blanks. 
sample copy and full information on 


eee OAC ie oe 


ADDRESS 














“MORE GAME” 





BULLETIN—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


WAKEFIELD DORT, Editor 

















Eleventh National Game 


Conference 
The National Game Conference held annually 
by the American Game Protective Association 
will take place this year at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, on December 8 and 9. 
There will be morning and afternoon sessions in 
the Roof Garden on both the 8th and 9th. The 
affair will conclude with a banquet in the ball- 

room on the evening of the 9th. 
At the day sessions the country’s greatest 
scientists in game management will submit ar- 
ticles on the paramount problems of the day and 


there will be plenty of opportunity for general 
discussion At the banquet there will be other 
features, including sp¢ akers, the best wild life 


moving pictures obtainable—and good food. 
The press of the country has been deluged 
with publicity designed to inculcate in the public 


mind the belief that the sportsmen have been re- 
sponsible for all the game destruction and for 
none of its conservation. It is threatened that 
unless we do exactly as certain self-appointed 


arbiters tell us the game administration will be 
ee out of our hands and that the part of our 
population which takes no interest in sport will 
ny laws which would put an end to all shoot- 


ing. The public mind is being poisoned by false 
statements. The time has come to show our 
fellow citizens that the sportsmen have been 
and are the game conservators; that every great 
wild life conservation movement in this country 


was ori iginated and carried thru to fulfilment by 


the men who love hunting and fishing. There- 
fore, the keynote of the eleventh National Game 
Conference will be—What Conservation wes 
to Sportsmen 

[he sportsmen, whethe operating as game 


leaders or individu- 
equal to the re- 


commissioners, organization 
ils, have proved themselves 


ponsibility imposed upon them for preserving 
the wild life. Owing to the tremendous increase 
in population, improved facility for getting over 
the country with automobiles, and other factors 
of advanced civilization, the conservation prob- 
lem is no longer local in aspect, but national. 
All the great forces engaged in conservation 
must co-operate and work in harmony so that 
sport in this country may continue. To gain 


game admin- 
decade. A 
be outlined 


success, a tremendous advance in 
istration must be made in the next 
program of future requirements will 
at the conference. 

The National Game Conference has each year 
increased in prestige because of the good accom- 
plished thereby. It is the only meeting we know 
of in the country where the leading game offi- 
cials, conservationists and scientists get together 
to discuss their problems with each other and 
with the hundreds of sportsmen who are present. 
It is both tremendously interesting and instruc- 
tive. No man who is interested in preserving the 
i afford to be 


game and with it his sport can 
absent 

Make vour reservation for the conference now. 
If you are going to be in New York anyway 
on December 8 and 9, don’t fail to attend. If 
you are intending to come to New York some 
time this winter make your trip include the 
above dates. If you have had no intention what- 
ever of coming to New York you will find it 
quite worth while to make the journey to be 


present at this conference. 


For reservations or further information ad- 
dress American Game Protective Association, 
233 Broadway, New York City. 


The Game Refuge Bill 


Congress reconvenes next month. This fact 
might or might not ordinarily be of much in- 
terest to sportsmen of this nation. But this 


year it is of tremendous inentennet because of 
the fact that the Game Refuge Bill having duly 
passed all other wie ig now goes to the floor 
of both bodies for the final vote. 

Its chances of passage are good. They would 
be excellent except for the involved political situ- 
ation. Because of this. every sportsman is in 
duty bound to make a supreme effort at once to 
see that his senators and congressmen understand 
this great measure and will not only vote for 
it, but speak for it in the debate. Write each 
member of your congressional delegation. Even 
if you have done so already, do it again so that 
the matter will not be forgotten in the rush of 
other legislation. 

Inform your 
these significant 


and representatives of 
points: Indiscriminate drain- 
age projects have already rer.oved from the 
migratory wild iowl cf this nation feeding, breed- 
ing and resting places aggregating an ar a larger 
than that contained in 2!l of the Great Lakes, or 
more than a half larger than the whole of New 


senators 


England. We already have in effect migratory 
wild fowl! legislation prescribing a closed season 
except for a few months, a daily bag limit, and 
also prohibiting market hunting. But these re- 
strictions, effective as they are, have no power 
whatever to perpetuate the supply of migratory 
wild fowl if their feeding, breeding and resting 
areas are taken from them. No sportsman has 
any quarrel with wise drainage, but the promo- 
tion of drainage schemes which bring no good 
to the agricultural interests and at the same time 
destroy areas valuable to our wild life, has forced 
a critical situation. 

The Game Refuge Bill meets this menace by 
giving to the governors the power to purchase or 
lease at strategic points the best remaining areas 
to serve as permanent refuges where the migra- 
tory wild fowl may feed, breed and rest unmo 
lested. 

The Game Refuge Bill will also provide in 
increased numbers each year, public shooting 
grounds where the man of ordinary means may 
always find a place to enjoy his sport. Eventu- 
ally these public shooting grounds will be within 
the easy reach of everyone, many in each state. 

The Game Refuge Bill will allow the elimina- 
tion of the duck disease which in the past few 
years has killed 10,000,000 of the nation’s ducks 
in Utah alone, and it will permit the improve 
ment of barren waters with foods so that the wild 
fowl will be more generally distributed. 

The Game Refuge Bill will not cost the gen- 
eral taxpayer 1 cent. The funds to carry out the 
above purpose will be provided by means of a 
$1 federal license for all hunters of migratory 
wild fowl. In other words, each hunter of mi 
gratory wild fowl will pay $1 a year as a pre 
mium on sport insurance. For this sum he is 
assuring himself, his children and their children 
a permanent supply of migratory wild fowl, and 
an assured opportunity to enjoy a clean, red 
blooded sport of which they would otherwise 
certainly be deprived. 

Write your senators and representatives and 
see that all your friends do so. Have your club 
pass a resolution favoring its passage. Leave 
nothing undone which can help. It may be your 
individual effort will pass this bill—or it may be 
your unwillingness to make a slight effort which 
will cause its failure. The future of free shoot- 
re in America depends on the success of the 

1 


Southern Support 


Southern newspapers are swinging into line 
and doing great work for the Game Refuge Bill. 
We are getting an increasing number of clip- 
pings from this field, which show, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that whatever may have been 
the general opinion in the South when the Game 
Refuge Bill was up before, the South is now 
becoming thoroly convinced that it must have 
this piece of legislation. 

The Louisville Times, Tom Wallace, chief of 
the editorial staff, has been a leader among 
Southern newspapers in working for the bill. 
As an example of what is being done, we quote 
from an editorial which appeared during the sum- 
met ; 

“Kentucky Should Help.—There is no reason 

Southerners in Congress should continue to 
oppose the Game Refuge Bill as some of them 
have. The Democratic platform contains a dec- 
laration in behalf of protecting migratory birds. 


why 


“The Kentucky delegation would show a pro- 
gressive spirit by supporting the Game Refuge 
Bill when it comes up for a vote this winter. 


The mention of migratory birds in the Demo- 
crtic platform makes it clear that the platform 
makers realized the importance of taking active 
measures to prevent the depletion of America’s 
breeding stock of wild water fowl and other 
valuabie migratory birds. 

“The Times would like 
ley follow the good example of Mr. 
Mr. Kincheloo. 

“The migratory birds are worth many millions 

f dollars. They must be protected from exter- 
mination.” 

If your local paper has not yet published ma- 
terial on the Game Refuge Bill see your editor, 
give him the necessary data and secure his sup- 
port. 


Deer for Stocking Purposes 


For eighteen years the United States Forest 
Service has been building up a deer herd in the 
Kaibab National Forest in Northern Arizona, 
directly north of the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado River. No hunting was allowed and the 
mountain lions and other predatory animals were 
kept in check so that the deer increased tremen- 
dously on this isolated forest elevation, which is 
separated from other deer country by the mile- 


to see Senator Stan- 
Gilbert and 
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p canyon on the south and on the other sides 
sage brush desert. 
For several years past, as the result of investi- 
tion by scientific experts, the Forest Service 
s realized that the time would come in the near 
iture when the area would no longer support 


increasing: deer population. But as tourists 
ere coming in to the north rim of the Grand 
inyon and enjoying the sight of hundreds of 
er along the highway, and there was a senti- 

ental reason for not permitting hunting, no im- 

ediate action was taken beyond reducing the 

umber of cattle which had been ranging in the 
wrest along with the deer. This year, however, 

e secretary of agriculture appointed a com- 

ittee made up of representatives from leading 
onservation and outdoor organizations to study 
the question on the ground and to report back 
» the secretary what action should be taken. 
[The committee has now made its report, and as 
1 result, following out the first of the recom- 
mendations, the secretary has sent out an appeal 
to the country to help transport large numbers 
of the deer to other localities not so well en- 
dowed with game. These deer will be shipped 
to any reliable persons who will put them out in 
suitable localities, particularly thru the Rocky 
Mountain section, and will assume the cost of 
capture and transportation. The deer will have 
to be shipped in individual crates by express and 
will cost about $35 apiece on the railroad. 

A serious crisis has developed, owing to the 
culmination this year of an _ unprecedented 
drought. Under ordinary conditions, the deer 
could probably have gotten along a few years 
more without danger of starvation, but the situ- 
ation now requires that about 15,000 of the ani- 
mals be immediately removed if the remainder 
of the herd is to survive. Applicants for deer 
can, therefore, feel that they are performing a 
public service by paying the costs of transpor- 
tation to regions where deer are scarce and for- 
age is plenty. Applications should be addressed 
to the Forest Service, W e, Washington, dD: Cc 


More About Fi Field Days 


Only a few months ago we carried a note in 
this department urging all sportsmen’s associa- 
tions ‘to hold an annual field day in summer to 
bring their members together and to maintain 
their interest. From all reports, more field days 
were held during the last summer than ever be- 
fore and they seem to have been universally suc- 
cessful. We know of two in particular—one in 
New York and one in Pennsylvania—where in 
each instance 2,000 attended and thoroly enjoye:! 
themselves. We take this opportunity to vuree 
all clubs to start now planning a big field day 
for next summer. We will be glad to furnish 
details of the various sports indulged in and the 
way they are managed. 


Treaty With Mexico 


The wise provisions of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty legislation which has been enacted be- 
tween this country and Canada will before long, 
we think, be extended to Mexico. Migratory 
bird legislation can never be considered com- 
plete until there are reasonable regulations cov- 
ering every foot of territory from the northern- 
most haunts of the birds to the wintering places 
of those which go the farthest south. 

This association has long had in mind a treaty 
with Mexico similar to the one with Canada, 
but because of the long series of revolutions in 
the country to the south it has, until recently, 
been out of the question. Now, however, the 
Mexican government has become more stabilized 
and has been recognized by this country. 

The matter has been called to our mind par- 
ticularly by an Associated Press dispatch dated 
Mexico City, telling of the wholesale slaughter 
of ducks by means of “armadas” or great bat- 
teries of shotguns. Thruout many Mexican 
valleys there are found a great many shallow 
lakes which provide excellent food for the same 
ducks to be found at other times in the United 
States. On the shores of many of these shallow 
lakes are Indian villages, the inhabitants of which 
expect to gather their winter food at the cost 
of the ducks. 

In placing their batteries the Indians make a 
»w dike of mud, surmounted with plants of 
various kinds. Set into the breastwork are as 
many as 200 guns of all kinds and conditions. 
are crammed to the danger point with ev- 
erything from ordinary shot to nails. Then they 
re all connected up by a train of powder to a 
lintlock, which is discharged at the strategic 
1oment by means of a string. 

Before the “armada” is discharged, however 
the inhabitants of the Indian villages gather to- 

zether to drive with great care and caution all 

ucks to be found on their particular lake with- 
1 range of the battery. When it is discharged 
s many as 2.000 ducks are killed or made help- 
less at one time. 

Sportsmen who have investicated the situation 
leclare that they have found not less than ‘fifty 
f these “farmadas,.” each with an average of 150 
arrels, in a single large valley. The Mexican 
Departnient of Agriculture Regulations permits 

e use of “armadas’”’ only from November 1 to 
the end of February, and then allow only two 

ots a week from each of them. It requires 
very little mathematics to realize the enormous 
number of ducks that must be killed in Mexico 
each year in the manner above described. These 






ducks really do not belong to Mexico alone. 
They are bred in Canada and in many sections 
of the United States, and to have them slaugh- 
tered in such tremendous quantities in Mexico 
is to undo a great part of the good work which 
is being done here for their perpetuation. 


More Good News 


Reports from Kansas state that the prairie 
chicken crop in that state was unusually large 
last spring. A correspondent in South Dakota 
has also sent us optimistic news about the prairie 
chicken situation in his section of that state. He 
says that the prairie chicken, under the present 
South Dakota bag limit of five a day and the 
later season is slowly but surely coming back. 
Deferring the opening of the season to Septem- 
ber 16 has allowed the birds to become fully ma- 
ture before being hunted. This, of course, has 
considerable to do with their gain in numbers. 
We should like to hear further opinions on the 
praifie chicken situation. Ringneck pheasants 
are also reported to be very plentiful in certain 
parts of South Dakota. In fact, one man 
writes us that at certain times last year he saw 
more ringnecks in one day than he had ever seen 
of prairie chickens, even in the old days when 
these birds were at their strongest. 

Such reports make cheerful reading. 


Two New Game Refuges 


President Coolidge has by proclamation cre- 
ated two new game refuges, both being on the 
Cherokee National Forest, one within the limits 
of Tennessee and the other in Georgia. The 
refuge in Tennessee is in the Big Frog Moun- 
tain country south of the Ocoee River in Polk 
County and it comprises an area of over 30,000 
acres. This is to be called the Cherokee Na- 
tional Game Refuge No. 1. The Georgia refuge 
is on the watersheds of Noontootla and Rock 
Creeks in Fannin and Union Counties, compris- 


ing about 14,000 acres. This is to be called 
Cherokee National Refuge No. 2. The states 


of Tennessee and Georgia have passed the neces- 
sary legislation to give the federai government 
full authority to make such rules and regulations 
as it may deem necessary for all game animals, 
birds and fish in the territory. 


Ante'o-e at the Grand Canyon 

Twelve young antelope have been introduced 
into the Grand Canyon National Park by the 
Department ry the Interior with the co-opera- 
tion of the Bureau of Biological Survey. 

This experiment is particularly interesting be- 
cause it has some new features. Forty antelope 
fawns were taken immediately after birth from 
herds in the state of Nevada and were placed 
in an enclosure on the State Game Preserve un- 
til they were old enough to be shipped. They 
were removed from the herds to the game pre- 
serves in gunny sacks and raised on a bottle, 
several milch cows being kept there for that pur- 
pose. Six of the fawns injured or killed them- 
selves in captivity, but thirty-four survived in 
fine condition. 


YEARLY INDEXES 


We have discontinued the practice of 


’ 
} 

publishing the yearly index to contents 1 

of Outdoor Life, as comparatively few |} 
use them. However, we have had a 
| number of these indexes printed, and to 
| 


} 

a} . . . 

}} those who desire to bind up their maga- 
'} zines for the last year we shall be glad 
{ 

') receipt of request therefor, enclosing 2c 


| 

| 

to send copies of the 1924 index upon 
| 

postage. 
| 








PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING 
y A. L. Himmelwright 
ge Postpaid 


Full instruction is given in this standard book on the 
use of both the revolver and the target pistol, includ- 








ing shooting position, g , position of arm and other 
important topics. The diagrams and photographs with 
which the work is illustrated serve to make still 
clearer the advice of the text. Included in the vol- 


ume are the rules of the U. S. Revolver Association 
and a list of records made both here and abroad. 
Without doubt the best selling book on this subject 
which we have ever carried. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find $1 for one copy of “Pistol and Re- 
volver Shooting,’’ by Himmelwright. 


Name a 
Address 





For Outdoor Wear 


Whether you find your sport in a wind- 
swept blind with the gray geese winging 
overhead and the mallards dropping to your 
decoys; in the open where the quail infest 
the stubble, or on the smooth acres of the 
golf course, matters little. 

Hand-loomed homespuns made into gar- 
ments to suit your particular brand of sport 
insure you being comfortably dressed under 
Distinctive weaves and 
A post card 


all circumstances. 
eternal wear insure real value. 
brings samples. 


TRYON HAND WEAVERS 


Makers of Hand-Loomed Homespuns 
TRYON, N.C. 








0.V. Jenkins 


TAXIDERMIST 
AND TANNER 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 






12 years’ actual expe- 
rience. Six weeks’ serv- 
ice and Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


Compressed paper head forms and taxiaermy 
supplies for sale. 

Prices Free on Request 
723 Main Street Boise, Idaho 


Would You Like a 


Position in Denver? 


'n deciding upon a business school, it is more 
than training you want—you want a position. 
If you would like a Denver position—secure 
your training in a Denver school. The Barnes 
School specializes in positions and wil) fill 
more than a thousand places this year. Write 
today for 48-page catalog. Begin at any time. 








COMMERCIAL SCH/OOL 


1410 Glenarm St. Denver, Colo. 


Sell Us Your Old Magazines 


We will pay 25 cents each for a limited 
number of copies of the March (1924) issue 
of Outdoor Life. Mail at once to Outdoor 
Life Publishing Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, 
Colo. 




















We Have a Limited Supply of 
Individual Instruction in 
Rifle Practice 
By A. J. McNap, Jr. 

At 25c a Copy—Paper Cover 
This same book cloth-bound has been 
selling for 75c—and we have pur- 
chased the entire remaining edition of 
the paper-bound book which the pub- 

lishers had on hand. 
| Send Your Order Now— 
Only 25¢ 

OUTDOOR LIFE, 

Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find 25c¢ for special edition 
of “Individual Instruction in Rifle 
Practice,” by McNab. 
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Ch. Cole's Blue Prince Il 
English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II and 


out of best brood matrons are for sale. These puppies will 
make splendid dogs afield and can be shown on the bench 


in keenest competition. 


C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 








POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 








RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZEI AKO384026 82772782 


























fou have mhomeifyou kere node 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE ‘‘C. P.”? 
for WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 
The only recognized effective remedy for HOOK: | 


WORMS. A specific for ‘“‘Running-Fits’ and | 
“Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove worms| 
following any other remedy. Correct dose here 


metically sealed in elastic capsules. 
Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 
CHLORIDE “‘C. P.”? CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 


Free booklet describing other remedies 


| dogs, 


| during the time of the Roman invasion. 


| most beautiful, 


BIRD DOG PUPPIES FOR SALE 


Three 


tion 


J. Horace Lytle 


litters of Irish Setters. Write for descrip- | 
and terms. Best blood you can buy. 


Mutual Home Bldg. Dayton, Ohio | 





Terms Reasonable References 


AIREDALES AND 
POLICE DOGS 


Western bred, Not 
pups, but the big type of both breeds worked 
One 
inches long. 


ranch raised. back-yard 


on stock and game. Airedale stud weighs 
head 11 
“Flock of Rexden-Belcarza,” 


68 pounds, Police dog 


stud, weighs: 80 
pounds, 27 inches high, is a real worker on 


game or stock. 


OZONE KENNELS 


Box 445 Fort Collins, Colorado 
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Collies 


One of the earliest authentic records of dogs 
comes to us from the Romans, which people 
were the first to develop and name at least 
three distinctly different breeds, viz.: Hunting 
dogs of war and shepherd dogs. The 
collie is unquestionably a descendant of the lat- 
ter family and no doubt found its way to Britain 
On the 
hills and in the lowlands of Scotland this breed 
became highly valued because of its tremendous 
value to a people almost wholly dependent upon 
pastoral pursuits. The rugged build of the dog, 
coupled with great speed and sure-footedness, and 
the dense weather- proof jacket, which, while 
is also most effective against the 
weather, made the collie dog uniquely fitted to 
withstand the natural climatic conditions of this 
country. The ready impressionable brain, which 
made it possible to teach the collie to be firm 
yet patient and skillful in the handling of stock, 
and which yet left the natural grit and fighting 
qualities of a dog able and willing to combat 
with wolves and other marauding wild animal 
life intact, has put the collie in a class unsur- 
passed by any breed of dogs ever developed. 

Much has been done in the last hundred years 
of collie history to improve the working quali- 
ties of the breed and more has been done to 
improve the breed from an artistic point of view. 
Few breeds of dogs have the beauty of appear- 
ance; none the combination of beauty and use- 
fulness in the field for which it has been de- 
veloped. The dogs of today are larger, better 
built and heavier coated. The heads have been 
lengthened, the eye darkened, the ears tipped 
and the general proportion of the dog made 
more symmetrical, but the fundamental charac- 
teristics of the breed as a working breed persist 
even thru generations of dogs which have not 
had the chance to perform the duties for which 
they were intended. The collie of today is just 
as capable in the field as the earliest of its pro- 
genitors. We have had instances such as the 
one Mr. Terhune relates in one of his books 
where thru necessity a collie lived in the wilds 
and sustained life without loss of weight or con- 
| dition for over a year. Instances of the use- 


| fulness of the collie in daily work on the sheep 


| and dairy farms of our country are of every day 
frequency. 

One of the most recent tales of heroism cred- 
ited to the collie comes from the herdsman at 
the Ohio State University, Paul Jackson, better 
known to collie fanciers as a successful breeder 
of high quality collies of show ring record. All 
of Mr. Jackson’s collies are trained for work 
with cattle and some with sheep. They are 


taught to go into the fields for stock and to drive 
them into the barn or pen. In the case of the 
cattle Mr. Jackson’s dog Major is taught to 
take each cow into the barn and into the 
stanchion appointed to that particular cow witb- 
out ever making a mistake. Cows are not only 
often very stupid about such things, but are 
willful and a dog of firm temperament is neces- 
sary to do the work. Major is a heel driver, 


never known to hurry his stock and equally well 
known for his determination in keeping them 
moving in the right direction. 

One of the bulls in the Holstein herd became 
enraged recently and tossed Mr. Jackson to the 
ground and was about to gore him to death. 





Champion Laund Limit, sire and grandsire of 

more champion collies than any dog living and a 

field worker himself. Also a sire of working 
stock 


when Major and another of his collies came 
dashing across the field to his aid. They launched 
thru the air and by the ferocity of their assault 
drove the bull from his purpose and saved Mr. 
Jackson’s life. In writing of it Mr. Jackson 
says: ‘‘When this bull knocked me down and 
was about to gore the life out of me the first 
thing my dogs thought of was to save my life, 
while the two men that were with me were get- 
ting something with which to protect themselves 
and me. The dogs, in the meantime, had put 
the bull to flight.” To owe your life to your 
dog puts a value on him higher than that of 
monetary considerations, and a dog which can 
do a man’s work day in and day out is indeed 
valuable. 

Yet this very dog Major is a first-rater in the 

















Major bringing in the cows. 
honors in the show room. 


A finished worker with stock, he yet manages to win his way to high 
This dog saved his owner’s life on several occasions 




















ow ring and has taken many prizes in leading 
ows. Not only that, but he is recognized by 
ading authorities as being of the most desir- 
ble type the breed produces from the point of 
iew of standard of type demands. You may 
ave heard the criticism against the collie that 
in lengthening the head they have bred the 
brain out of them,” and other remarks of similar 
haracter. With all the care of countless genera- 
tions of breeding there still crops out an occa- 
sional worthless collie. No one denies that, yet 
the characteristics of the breed are that the 
greater number of collies bred have the courage 
and ability of their forbears as workers, and given 
a chance to work they will take to it like “ducks 
to water.” In this connection Mr. Jackson 
wrote the writer as follows: ‘“‘A great deal has 
been said about the present type of collie hav- 
ing too long and narrow a head, not giving the 
proper space for brains. It is a question in my 
mind if it requires so much breadth of space if 
you have the proper quality. This has been 
proven to me more since I purchased the female 
of you. If her head was any narrower it would 
only be a straight line, yet she possesses that 








unquestionably an 


“show room dress,” 
aristocrat of colliedom 


Major in 


ability to work that is essential to make a real 
collie. I have worked collies of the short-nosed, 
thick-headed type, and have found some of them 
very easy to teach, while others would be abso- 
lutely dumb. I have also noticed that an intelli- 
gent dog is a dog of lots of refinement—a well- 
balanced head.” 

Collie breeders of this day are again giving at- 
tention to the riecessary training of their dogs. 
The idea of kennel-reared stock for show pur- 
poses is giving way to the need for better rear- 
ing and better training and that is being accom- 
plished by farming out the dogs with dairymen 
and sheep raisers. Young stock is produced 
among other farm animals to which they become 
accustomed from birth. The breed is demon- 
strating its inherent ability as the outstanding 
jog for herding and farm use. The worth-while- 
ness of the breed as companions, watch dogs 
and objects of beauty has never been questioned. 

Following is the collie standard as adopted by 
the Collie Club of America: 

HEAD—Skull flat, moderately wide between 
the ears and gradually tapering to the eyes. 
There should be but a very slight prominence of 
the eyebrows and a very slight depression at the 
‘op. The proper width of skull necessarily de- 
pends on the combined length of skull and muz- 
zle, for what would be a thick or too broad a 
skull in one dog is not necessarily so in another 
of the same actual girth, but better supported 
by length of muzzle. It must also be considered 
n conjunction with the size of the dog and 
should incline to lightness accompanied by clean- 
iess of outline of cheeks and jaws. A _ heavy- 
1eaded dog lacks the bright, alert and full-of- 
sense look so much to be desired. On the other 
mand, the attenuated head is most frequently 
seen with small terrier eyes, which show no char- 
acter. Muzzle should be of fair length and taper- 
ng to the nose, which should be black; it must 
not show weakness or appear snipy. The teeth 
»f good size and even. English standard says, 
‘mouth the least bit overshot,” but this is b 
no means desirable, and, if at all exaggerated, 
should be treated as a malformation. 


EYES—tThere being no “brow” in which to 
set the eyes, they are necessarily placed ob- 
liquely, the wepes portion of the muzzle being 
iropped or chiseled to give them the necessary 
forward look out. They should be of medium 
size, never showing too light in comparison with 
-olor or coat nor with a yellow ring. Expres- 
sion full of intelligence, with a bright and “What 
s it?” look when on the alert or listening to 
orders; this, of course, largely contributed to 
by throwing up of the ears which accompanies 
the “qui vive” attitude. 

EARS—The ears can hardly be too small if 
carried properly ; if too small they are apt to 
be thrown quite erect or prick-eared ; if too large, 
they either cannot be properly lifted off the 
head, or if lifted, they show out of proportion. 
When in repose the ears are folded lengthwise 
and thrown back into the frill; on the alert they 
are thrown up and drawn close together on the 
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former great stud dog. 


at Chapman, Kansas. 





PENCOLA RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND KENNELS 


C.W. LONGWORTH, DERBY, COLORADO 





Grown and puppy stock, eligible A. K. C. registration. 


PURE BRED GREYHOUND, grown and pup stock, eligible for registration. 
ing this breed see what our dog Roaming Cannon did at recent National Coursing Meet 


Trained on coyotes and untrained. When I sell a coyote dog he is one. Prices from $50 up. 








Sired by Romanoff Alex—our 


Regard- 















HAVE YOU TRIED? 


MILLER'S 


RATION — BISCUIT 

My KIBBLED BISCUIT < M@\ 
® PUPPY MEAL 

“SOLD EVERY WHERE 

IF YOUR DEALER CAN NOT SUPPLY YoU 


Send us dealers name and 10c to cover 
postage and we will send you a trial package of 
each product. 


Do not accept substitutes. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD G 


Dept. ATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 


bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 
piesready for shipment. 
Prices reasonable 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
C. Davis, Prop. 
Cimarron, Kansas 


THORNTON’S SENSATION 
A winner and producer of note. 
MUSCLES SHOALS MAJOR 
Only living brother to the Double Champion 
MUSCLES SHOALS JAKE 


For a limited time we offer pups from these noted dogs out 
of select, registered bitches at $25 each. Sent on approval. 


MAGNOLIA KENNELS 
“The Home of Mississippi’s Best Pointers” 
BRANDON, MISS. 




































DELCREO 
DOC REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 
Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 

Dept. I, The Delson Chemical Co. 

42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BLACK CURLY-COATED 
RETRIEVERS 


Of the choicest breeding. 
A few splendid specimens 
one year old for sale. 
Write at once and avoid 
disappointment. 


J.H. MARRIOTT 
Galt, Ont., Canada 












Knysna Rosella,born July 


11, 1923. Sire, Notlaw Bo 
Imp; dam, Ch. Good Girl 412 Dundas St., 


German Police Dogs 


We have some very fine pedigreed puppies, 
by a show winner, that we are offering for or 
at the most attractive prices. Also grown dogs 
Send for prices and particulars. 

THE PALMER DOG KENNELS 
Box 65 Chisago City, Minn. 








GREAT 
DANES 


W.R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 


























able prices. 














Champion Bero 
of Elmview 





‘Strong Heart Police Dogs 


Character—plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion Komet von Hoheluft 
and other noted dogs at stud. Pups for sale at reason- 


‘*You can pay more, but you can’t get a better dog’’ 
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FREE DOG BOOK! 


Polk Miller’s 
famous Dog 
Book on Dis- 
eases of Dogs 
also care, feed- 
ing and breed- 
ing with Symp- 
tom Chart and 
Senator Vest’s cele- 
brated “Tribute to 
a Dog.” Write for 
@ free copy. 

Our Free Advice 
Dep’t answers any 
question about your 
dog’s‘health ree. Write us fully. 

POLK MILLER DRUG CO., INC, 
1368 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


LOOK! LOOK! SPORT HUNTERS 
AND BARGAIN BUYERS 


I offer for sale my pair of rabbit hounds, Rock 
and Fan. They are 2 years of age, full-blooded 
hounds, extra good-lookers, o. k. ‘in every re- 
spect. Open trailers and all-day hunters. This 
pair of dogs are the dogs that you have all been 
looking for. Will ship on 15 days’ trial. First 
$35 gets them, C. O. D. 


__ JESSE CAIN, Murray, Kentucky 


LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER 
AIREDALES 


The original Lionheart strain. Prize-winning 

blood lines, known all over America for their 

courage, intelligence and hunting ability. 
LOU HOLLIDAY, Vicror, Mont. 


ATTENTION Sportsmen! 

OAK GROVE KENNELS of 
INA, ILLINOIS, is the home of 
high class dogs. We are offer- 
ing ‘coon, skunk and opossum 
hounds that are cold trailers and 
tree barkers. They are real coon- 
ers and deliverthe game. Have 
plenty of first class rabbit hounds 
which will please the most crit- 
ical. Also offer best of point- 
» ers and retters, beagles, fox ter- 
riers. Choice young dogs and 
puppies, ten days’ trial. De- 
scriptive price list ten cents. 


English Springers | 
Large, upstanding puppies, June whelped. Blood- 
lines Double Champion Horsford Hetman Double 
Champion Flint of Avendale. Either sex, $50. 
Imported broke dogs, $250. 
MALTON KENNELS 
646 Olive Street Kansas City, Missouri 
LONG- EARED COONHOUND PUPPIES 


Six months old; 16 to 18-inch earage; blueticks, black 




















and tans; real voices; best of breeding; suitable for 
bear, lion, coon, etc.; over distemper. $15 each, C. 
O. D. Photo free. 


ROBERT L. FRY, Mount Vernon, Illinois 


DARE DEVILS! 


Give your family and loved ones real protection. Great hunters, 
uards, best pal for children. Gamest little dog on earth. Irish 
erriers are Bred bitch and litter fine 

pups for sale. 


RED TOP KENNELS, Teague, Texas 


yrainiest dog living. 


Police Dogs and Puppies 


From Germany's best blood lines. Thoroughbred 
and sound. Prices reasonable. Cooperstown 
Police Dog Kennels, Coope rstown, N. Dak. 


Pointing Griffons—Exclusive 


Shooting Strain 


CENTERFIRE KENNELS, (Reg.) 
222nd Street and Boston Post Road iM NEW YORK cITy 


Opinions always differ when 
it comes to 


Breaking a Bird Dog 


on which subject I am holding for anyone who 
wants it a free circular which will at least cause 
comment—and absolutely all you need to do te 


get it is to fill in and mail me the coupon below 
SASSER CTERRESRSSRSRRETSSETESETE SRS R SEES Rees eee eee 
J. Horace Lyte, Mutual Home Bldg., Dayton, Ohio: 

Without any charge or obligation you may mail me 
your circular on BREAKING A BIRD DOG. 


Name 


Address 


Towr State 
(Dec. Outdoor Life) 


Mesaebeactevecteteseseue 
Secceeeeseeeeeeeeesaeaease - 


top of the skull. They should be carried about 
three-quarters erect. prick-eared dog should 
be penalized. So much attention having of late 
been given to securing very high carriage of 
ears, it has resulted in reaching the other ex- 
treme in some cases, and that is now necessary 
to guard ee 

N ECK—Should sufficient 


be muscular and of 


length to give the dog a fine standing appear- 
ance and show the frill, which should be very 
full. 

BODY—Rather long, ribs well rounded, chest 
deep, but of fair breadth behind the shoulders, 
which should have good slope. Loin slightly 
arched, showing power. 

LEGS—Forelegs straight and muscular, with 
a fair amount of bone, the forearms moderately 
fleshy; pastern showing flexibility without weak- 
ness; the hind legs less fleshy, very sinewy, and 
hocks and stifles well bent. Feet oval in shape, 
soles well padded and the toes arched close to- 
gether. 

TAIL—Moderately long, carried low when the 
dog is quiet, the end having an upward twist 
or “‘swirl;” gaily when excited, but not carried 
over the back. 

COAT—This is a very important point. The 
coat, except on the head and legs, should be 
abundant, the outer coat harsh to the touch, the 
inner soft and furry and very close, so close that 
it is difficult when parting the hair to see the 
skin. The mane and frill should be very abun- 
dant. The mask or face smooth, the forelegs 
slightly feathered, the hind legs below the hocks 
smooth. Hair on tail very profuse and on the 


hips long and bushy. 


COLOR—Immaterial, tho a richly or nicely 
marked dog has undoubtedly a_ considerable 
amount of weight with judges. The black and 
tan with white frill and collar, or the still more 
showy sable with perfect white markings will 
generally win, other things being equal. 

SIZE—Dogs, about 24 inches at the shoulder; 
bitches, about 22 inches. Weight: Dogs, about 
60 pounds; bitches, about 50 pounds. 


EXPRESSION—This is one of the most im- 
portant points in considering the relative value 
of collies. ‘Expression,’ like the term “char- 
acter,” is difficult to define in words. It is not 
a fixed point as is color, weight or height, and 


is something the unitiated can only properly un- | 


derstand by optical illustration. It is the com- 
bined product of the shape of the skull and 
muzzle, the set, size, shape and color of the 


eyes, and the position and carriage of the ears. 
GENERAL CHARACTER—A lithe, active 
dog with no useless timber about him, his chest 


deep. showing strength, his sloping shoulders and 
well-bent hocks indicating speed, and his face, 
high intelligence. As a whole, he should present 
an elegant and pleasing outline, quite distinct 


from any other breed, 
and activity. 
FAULTS—Domed skull, 
bone, heavy pendulous 
treme, prick ears; short 


the back. 


and show great strength 


high-peaked occipital 
ears or the other ex- 
tail or tail curled over 


Coyote Dogs 
Editor:—Am sending you snapshot to 
let you know that we are alive in Kansas and 
have some sport left. It is like most places, 
almost a thing of the past. There are a few 
coon, opossum, skunk and coyote left, but noth- 
ing like when I started hunting twenty years ago. 


Kennel 


My wife and I enjoy hunting, and most of all in 
the winter when the ground is covered with 
snow. We have good saddle horses and kee 
from six to twelve dogs. I raise young stoc 
from the best of coyote dogs. My dogs are a 
cross of greyhound and either stag or Irish wolf- 
hound. I have tried Russian wolfhound, but 
they are too large for the hills and rocks we 
have here. F. E. Warta. 

















Results prove the worth of coyote dogs 


Make Your Price on the Very 


Finest Labradors in the Land 


and two 2-year-old bitches 
trained as brace or single. Best hunters in the coun- 
try, barring none. All guaranteed, and papers with 
all dogs. 1 expect to quit dog business with the best 
offers from this ad. 

Johan Kohler Mohr, 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 


portsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 
Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 
Sired by White’s Morty Oge, he by Donegal’s 
Morty Oge. Dam, Molly Obrien, she by Inter- 
national Champion Tyrone Larry and Tyrone 
Gypsy II. Whelped August 5, 1924. 
DR. R. S. MONTGOMERY, Taylorville, Ill. 


Puppies born Sept. 13th 


Bay City, Mich. 











Registered Pointer Puppies 
World’s best breeding. Shipped on approval, and guar- 
anteed to please in every respect. Extended pedigree 
and photo on request. Price $25 each, either sex. 


DE LUXE SPORTING KENNELS, Mount Vernon, Illinois 





CAT, COON AND COUGAR 
HOUNDS, BEAR DOGS 


Real Western raised big-game hunters. Fine cold 
trailers and tree barkers. Also young hounds partly 
trained, ESSEX, 521 13th North, Seattle, Wash. 





. . 

Airedale Terriers of Rank 
Here You Can Get What You Want. 
Individuality, oe and Breeding. 

Dr. KNOX x 50 Danbury, Conn. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES 
Whelped Sept. 14. Sired by Lulu’s Ghost, he by 
Eugene’s Ghost; dam Nellie Mohawk’s May, she 
by Gladhawk. Also Llewellin Setter puppies 
whelped Sept. 11; Momoney, Mohawk and Prince 
Rodney blood lines. Albert Miller, Lockhart, 
Minn. 


OKAW RIVER BOTTOM COONHOUNDS 
Some choice Redbones, black-and-tans and blue- 
ticks. Also Wolfhounds, Foxhounds and Rabbit- 
hounds. Ten days’ trial. Reference, square dealing. 

RABBIT HOUNDS 
Gun and field broken; long-eared open trailers: 
$20 each; ten days’ tria!; reference. 

LEO ADAMS, RAMSEY, ILL. 











The Collie in America 
By EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 


Kennel Editor of Outdoor Life and well-known 
Canine Authority 


This valuable book of authentic information has 
chapters on breeding, feeding, caring for, and in 
fact everything pertaining to the Collie. 


Only $1.00 postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


Ducks and Duck Shooting 


By William Barber Haynes 


Many thrilling duck and goose hunting 
stories told by a master. Beautifully printed 
and illustrated. Price $2.50, postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 














AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

“<RMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 


be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 
Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 


British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 
CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 
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Distemper Campaign 


Pictures “from the front,” 


rld-wide drive against distemper, dogdom’s 


»st deadly enemy, is being waged, have been | 


-eived by Charles H. Tyler, secretary-treasurer 

the American Distemper Committee, from Sir 
heodore Cook, the active commander-in-chief of 
e work on the other side of the water. They 
ill serve to give to the hundreds of dog lovers 
this country who have contributed to the work 
clearer idea of the steps which are being taken 

the special experimentation farm in London 
han any amount of wordy description. 

While not especially imposing in exterior 
appearance, the buildings reproduced herewith 
represent the last word in sanitation and medical 
care so far as it can be applied to his majesty, 

e dog. Distemper is such a highly contagious 

lisease that only by the most elaborate precau- 
tions and by the exercise of the utmost care can 
the spread of the infection be prevented. Pre- 
vious investigations along the same line, never 
so thoroly backed by dog lovers in America, 
England and other countries, but nevertheless 
carried on by earnest seekers after knowledge, 
have been spoiled by accidental or “spontaneous” 
cases occurring in ‘“‘control animals;’” they have 
all been hampered by the difficulty "of obtaining 
in adequate supply of healthy puppies which 
had not suffered from distemper and had never 
been exposed to the risk of infection. 

The construction of the p esent buildings has 
been carried on at a farm near London with es- 
pecial view to avoiding those difficulties. Spe- 
cial equipment, including elaborate internal fit- 








General view of compound from the southeast. 
Bungalow in foreground, kennels and runs on the 
right farther back 


ments, which cannot be illustrated here, have 
been included in the building so that it is en- 
tirely safe to say that never before in history 
have efforts so painstaking and thoro been put 
fcrth to relieve the dog for once and all of its 
most deadly enemy. That is what insures its 
success if that success be within the range of 
human effort. And that, it may be further stated, 
is the reason why the group of well-known 
American business men and sportsmen, headed 
by Hobart Ames, Charles H. Tyler, William 
Ziegler, Jr., and others, have devoted much time 
and effort during the past twelve months to put- 
ting the work before the American dog public. 

As may be seen by a glance at the accompany- 
ing picture, the buildings are surrounded by an 
unclimbable fence, forming a compound in which 
are situated the kennels and the bungalow for the 
kennel attendants. In the wall of the compound 
a building used as a cleansing room has been 
placed. This affords the only means of egress 

r entrance to the compound. There is also in 
the wall of the compound another building to 
be used as a store and for preparing food for the 
cogs, which is passed thru a small hatch and car- 
ried away in a sterile vessel. The cleansing 
room consists of an outer chamber, a bathroom 
ind an inner chamber and all persons entering 
must don sterilized clothes in the inner chamber 
before entering the compound. 

The kennels are arranged on each side of a 
corridor. each kennel 8 feet square, with a yard 
35 feet long and 8 feet wide. separated from the 
idjacent yards by a wooden fence 6 feet high. 

The hospital is not situated within this com- 
pound, but at some considerable distance away 
ind so constructed that if one side happened to 
become infected that side could be completely 
shut off from the other and the work carried on 
in the uninfected side without delay. 

“Tf a iob is worth doing, it is worth doing 
vell.” That old copybook truism apparently 
has been the motto of the hunitarian-spirited 
men on both sides of the Atlantic who have made 
possible the most extensive. as well as expensive, 
lrive ever launched to make ‘fa dog’s life” less 
Precarious and more than ever a blessing to hu- 
nan folks. But if the work is to go on the 
contributions must come in, so that the cam- 
naign of the American committee, which is 
hacked by the American Kennel Club officially 
thru its president, Dr. E. J. DeMund and un- 
ficially by the large number of members of that 
irganization who have contributed, will be car- 
tried on thru the winter months. Many clubs 
lreadv, following the suggestion of Dr. DeMund, 
have devoted all or a portion of their club show 
receipts to the fund. Many more are expected 
to do that thruout the winter season when the 
dog game touches its high point. 

Robert Harron 


showing how the | 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells 4-1 to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM eal 
an 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in cond‘tion, - 


fleas, cure scratching, mange, 
temper. Gives twenty-five model 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 















= _ Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 


Ranch Raised Puppies. Ex- 
cellent Blood-Lines. On ap- 
proval. Prices reasonable. 


GEO. E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 


Look! Look! SportHunters 


I offer for sale the Kentucky English strain of 
hounds. Coon, opossum, mink, skunk and rabbit 
hounds. Pointers and Setters. All dogs sold un- 
der a guarantee. Please give description of dog 
wanted. Reference, First National Bank, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky. 


A. . DORAN, Murray, Kentucky 





Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 
DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 














The American Field | 


Published Weekly 


A Clearing House for Gun Dog Information. 


Staff representative reports of field trials of 
setters and pointers, and features the sport- 
ing breeds exhibited at bench shows. 


Interesting articles about game conservation 
and propagation. Just enough shooting and 
fishing news for the busy man. 


The best advertising medium to buy, sell or 
stud dogs. 


Send for sample copy and advertising rates. 
Subscription price $5 per annum. 


Trial subscription,three months $1.25 if you 
mention Outdoor Life. 
AMERICAN FIELD PUBLISHING CO. 
440 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 























FOR SALE—LABRADOR DUCK RETRIEVERS 
For this season’s work, and also a fine litter_by 
Champion Wolferton Sapper and Banchory Jazz. The 
best Labradors in the world are in my kennel. 

W. J. DERTHICK 
103 Front Street Portland, Oregon 


DOGS OF QUALITY 


German He olice Dog Puppies, Champion Pedigree ; 
male $35, female $25. Foxterriers, English Shep- 
herds, / itendetaes, Toy White Silk Poodles; males 


$15, females $10. Samoyedes and White Esqui- 
mos, rare beauties; male $20, female $15. Great 


Danes, St. Bernards, Boston Terriers, $25 up. 


Also stud dogs and breeding females, some in 
whelp. State wants. We ship anywhere. Es- 
tablished 25 years.5 AMERICAN KENNELS, 
52 North 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Aluminum _ borns. Texas 
= Model. Patented. _ Loud 
Beautiful Tone. Easy Blown. 
17-inch $5.00 C. O. D. Money 
Back Guarantee. Also Hound 
and Dog Supply Catalogue 


BECK BROTHERS 
1-53 


Herrick, Illinois 














Sterling Collies 


THE BEST— 

COMPANIONS 

FARM WORKERS 

STOCK DOGS 

PALS FOR THE YOUNGSTERS. 








“An investment in a puppy is an in- 
vestment in boyhood.” 

Pups of championship breeding for $50 
each, either sex. 


STERLING KENNELS 


Edwin L, Pickhardt 


BOX 1000 PEORIA, ILL. 














For Sale—English Springers 
Sept. 15, 1924, Witch of the Cairnies (Imp 
from Scotland Horosford strain) whelped ten 
pups. Sired by Acacia Buck (Imp. from Scot- 
land; pedigree dates back to 1812). Also fe- 
males from January litter. Prices $40 and up. 

J.W. MATHEWSON 


BOX 112, WENDELL, IDAHO 


FOR SALE 


My reliable coon dog Buck; 4 years old, blue 
tick and redbone bred; as good -as ever went 
into the woods; all-night hunter; rabbit, fox and 
stock proof; will tree 85 per cent of the coons 
he starts in the most watery bottoms; last sea- 
son’s catch 81 coons; first $60 gets him on 15 
days’ trial. 


Cc. SCOTT, $134, Sedalia, Kentucky _ 


~POLICE DOGS 


For a New Christmas Gift 


Puppies sired by a son of the International Cham- 
ion Dolf von Dusternbrook. They represent the 
st blood of the breed. 


RICE & RICE KENNELS, Spencer, Ind. 


Pure-Bred Beagles 





Black, white and tan markings, no be ; 7 months 
to 2 years old. Setter and Pointer pups, ages 6 to 15 
months. Few trained bird dogs. Fox, coon, opossum, 


All dogs my 
ing. Reference: Harrison Deposit Bank. 


E. R. GOSSETT, Cynthiana, Ky. 


varmint and rabbit hounds. own frais- 








A WORTHY SON OF 


DUAL CH. HORSFORD HETMAN 


Himself a Field Trial and Bench Show Winner. 


BEEDING BONDMAN 


A Springer Spaniel of Rare Qualities. Fee $50. 
Send us your Springer puppies for training. 
country abounding in partridge, pheasants and 


STEADFAST KENNELS (" o.ncr*°) GENEVA, N.Y. 


Special care in a 
rabbits. 
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I recently purchased a chow-chow dog and at 
the time of purchasing him the owner of the 
kennel told me, with other things, to feed the 
dog once a day with % pound of chopped steak, 
faw, mixed with cold water and crushed dog 
biscuit. It does not seem reasonable to me that 
a dog should be kept on this one continual diet, 
especially giving him raw meat every day, so I 
will greatly appreciate any advice you can give 
me as to just what to feed him. He is of cham- 
pion stock and I intend to exhibit him in our 
dog show this fall. In justice to the kennel man, 
he told me to give the dog a wine glass full of 
cod liver oil twice a week, which would keep 
him in good condition. As before stated, I shall 
appreciate your advice on the matter of feed.— 
George D. Sjogren, Conn. 


Answer.—lIt is true that chows can practically 
live on meat. And it is also true that I have 
known them to do well on such a diet as you 
outline. It is also true that they do well with 
a little variety. If I had but one dog I would 
try him on the scraps from the table, feeding 
him morning and night, and vary this by giving 
him the raw meat diet every other day. The 
cod liver oil is good for the dog and I would 
advise you to continue feeding it. On the days 
when you feed raw meat I would give the usual 
breakfast, which should consist of cereals and 
milk or just milk and bread. If you care to 
write me the results of this diet I will be inter- 
ested to hear from you.—E. L. P 


Will you kindly tell me what I should feed a 
full-grown St. Bernard dog, also about how 
much food it would require each day? I have a 
St. Bernard, but as it is my first experience with 
a dog I want some information. — Mrs. H. G. 
Snell, Calif. 


Answer.—In general, feed your dog the same 
foodstuffs that bring health and satisfaction to 
yourself. Then increase the amount, or de- 
crease it as the case may be, until your dog gets 
enough to keep him in the best of condition. A 
dog will eat practically anything that humans 
eat. Of course, we eliminate from the dog’s diet 
the unessential health destroying extravagance 
that some of us insist on including in our own 
diets. If you wish to study into the value of 
foodstuffs and the food value and nourishing 
effects on dogs, I would suggest that you send 
to Outdoor Life for a copy of “Foods and Feed- 
ing,” published by Field and Fancy. Outdoor 
Life will ory this book at the regular cost 
of $1—E. L. P. 


Is the United Kennel Club of Chicago a 
standard club? That is, how does it compare 
with a American Kennel Club?—J. O. Foun- 
tain, 


Answer. ike officially recognized organiza- 
tion for the registration of dogs and for govern- 
ing the whole business of dog fanciers, including 
the protection of breeders, the licensing of judges, 
the holding of shows, etc., is the American Ken- 
nel Club of 221 Fourth Street, New York City. 
No other club or organization has a comparable 
standing with the American Kennel Club in any 
tespect.—E. L. P. 


The writer has looked thru the recent editions 
of your magazine for advertisements where he 
could get some information on a_ wire-haired 
Irish terrier. I would certainly appreciate it if 
you would advise me where I could purchase a 
dog as described above.—B. F. Burd, Mo. 


Answer.—Write Cy Beddow at Wylam, Ala., 
for Irish terriers. Tell him of the recommenda- 
tion in this letter. He will “ you right and 
has dogs of the best type.—E. L. P. 


The dogs in this neighborhood have been 
troubled with a malady locally known as run- 
ning fits. The dogs seem all right until all at 
once they start running, and then they take a 
bad fit and after they have had it for a while 
they’ll get up and be apparently all right until 
they get the next attack. Could you inform me 
if there is any danger of these fits turning into 
hydrophobia? I would also like to know if there 
is any cure for it and what to use.—Edward S. 
Jensen, Tenn. 


Answer.—The so-called running fits are often 
due to overfeeding, indigestion or worms and the 
cure in either of these cases is obvious. In 
other instances they are due to overwork or ner- 
vous strain of work, peculiar of working dogs, 
and dogs on point usually break down when 
subject to the strain and are inclined to throw 
fits. In any of the above cases the dog should 
be rested and quieted. When the dog has 
quieted down give him compound spirits of sul- 
phuric ether (Hoffman’s Anodyne) and tincture 
of opium (laudanum) in equal parts. Give in 
doses of a teaspoonful to p een from 15 to 35 
pounds and double for large breeds. Then try 
sl oe the cause of the fits and remove it. 
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ADVERTISING 


) ADVERTS! NG: at 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER. 
TION FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICATION. No advertisement inserted 
for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford 
to keep an endless number of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts 
as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. For the 
protection of both* advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of 
two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands 
of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and you will find this classified 
advertising the cheapest and 1 most effective you can buy. 






























Foxes 


NATURE 


uarantees 


this Investment 





But you must know—must plan 
and start right. We teach you. 
tell you how to select a 
stock, how to feed, house an 
care for them—reducing mortal- 
ity and insuring profitable results. 

Write for particulars, free literature and prices 
Ranches and fox-raisers’ school at Prince ae 
Island and Hackensack, Minn. 

MAESER SILVER FOX & FUR CO. 
37656 Colfax Ave., N., Dept. B, Minneapolis, Minnesata 


FOR SALE—Canadian government inspected registered 
silver foxes; also Asiatic Caracul fur sh a 
cross-bred bloodhound and foxhound pups; satisfaction 
and safe delivery guaranteed. Write Charles Reas- 
beck, Vankleek Hill, Ontario. 10-3 


i oa hdr at FOXES 


Zz] for large profits. 
payments. 
Folder free 
SILVERPLUME 
FOXES, Inc. 











743 Metropolitas 
Bldg. 


Orange, N. J. 


SILVER BLACK FOXES, $350.00. _Muskrats, mar- 
. —.. — payments. A. L. Schumacher, Lock 
and, io. 


For Immediate Sale 


IT am offering ten pairs of grade No. 1 and No. 2 
dark Registered Silver Foxes at a very reasonable 
-_ See my exhibit at the 1924 Silver Fox 
Minneapolis. Write for literature and prices. 


| Theo. W. Maki Silver Fox Farm 


Zim, Minnesota 


Birds and Animals 


FERRETS 


| I specialize in raising and training 
Ferrets. Thirty years’ experience. In- 
struction book and price list free. 


| LEVI FARNSWORTH 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 


FOR SALE—Three young are male raccoons, $100 

each. Largest breeder of black raccoon in the 
world. Circular how to care for them, 10 cents. Two 
large grey = two grey females, two years old 
$15 each. L. S. Russell, Cardington, Ohio. 


| FERRETS x SALE—Either color; write for prices. 
Harry Chandler, R. D. 5, New London, Ohio. 11-2 


Squab Book FREE 








ELyBks's an investment on which 
Nature guarantees from 150% to 
200% profit. An average pair of Bore- 
stone Silver Foxes will produce three 
and often four young foxes each spring. } 
They are fully matured the same year } 
and are Asan as much per fox as the 

parents. 


This is the natural, average increase— 
150-200%. Nature has enacted this 
law. Nature enforces it. It may sound 
speculative, but it isn’t—Nature under- 
writes it. 

By careful selection of foundation 
stock and reasonably intelligent care 
of the animals, you are bound to make 
money at fox-raising. You can’t avoid 
it — Nature will have her way. 


























On request we will be glad to send 
— the interesting facts about the 
restone investment plan. 
















We Offer 
For Sale 

















Silver 
Foxes 


a. R. I. REX - 

Of highest quality. Reasonable prices and terms. Write 
for free particulars NOW. 

MAPLEWOOD SILVER FOX RANCH 


_Conover, Wisconsin 





FUR TRADEJOURNAL 


Canada’s only magazine on fox and fur farming 

id trapping. Published monthly—25 cents a copy, 
32 a year. E very issue cr ammed with articles on 
fur farming, trap ping, etc. Se nd $3. 75 for a 
year’s subscription and our new $2 “Raising 
Muskrats for Profit.” 


The Fur Trade Journal of Canada 
Oshawa Box X 


} 
| 
| 
au 
| 
| 






Ontario | 






Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
. est market for 20 years. ake money breeding 
: ™N them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 

4» our famous breedin stock and supplies. Es- 
tablished 24 rite now for bi big illustrated 
free book, laurto Melee mone Bsa UA sco. 
PLYMOUTH ROC co. 
429 HSt., ieee iene _ 4 


FERRETS FOR USE in driving rats, rabbits and 

other game from their dens. We have white or 
brown, large or small; males, $4.50; females, $4.50; 
pair, $8.50. Ship C. D. anywhere. List free. J 
Younger, Dept. 1, Newton Falls, Ohio. 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


| They are the gamest, fastest andf 
best fighting of all pit games, & 
and the most beautiful of all J 
fowls. Send for catalogue. 
Eggs after Feb. 15th to July 
Ist, $4 per setting of 13. 


GEORGE W. MEANS 












Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina Ge 
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_ Birds and Animals — 


The Mackensen Game Park 








’ 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


FOX HUNTERS AND trappers, seven out of every 
ten foxes you go after; a set that rain, ice, snow cr 
rabbits never destroy; try my method; ye -nare, 

















illustrations and instructions, all for $3. A. F. Josco, 
South Paupock, Pa. os ily 
PEAFOWL PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, pigeon, wild 

geese, ducks, swans; free circular. John ass, 
Bet tendorf, Towa. 11-6 








1AM A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT AND 
CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING. 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVEIN 
ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. Also COTTON TAILS. By the 


PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 

















CHINESE RING-NECK and fancy pheasants, wild 

turkeys, grouse, quail, waterfowl, deer and elk; 
eggs for spring delivery. 
Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wallhalla, Mich. 


| BLOODHOUNDS, RUSSIAN and 


Stamp for price list. E. | 


Birds and Animals 





NATIVE EASTERN also MEXICAN BOBS 
WILD raised on large islands pro- 
ducing superior breeders. By 
express from my quail farms, 
Pascagoula, Miss. OCT., NOV., 
also next March and April. 


M. E. BOGLE 


Huntsville 





Texas 

















Kennel Department 





Irish wolfhounds, 
bear, deer and foxhounds. Big illustrated catalog 
‘0c. Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Kay. 7tt 


TRAINED STAG HOUNDS for sale, all guaranteed; 
also pups from a .32-inch sire. W. A. Carlisle, 
Cherokee, Okla. 10-3 


REGI cheap. Bulldog Farm, 
12-12 








REGISTERED BULL PUPS 
501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier Coon 

and Foxhound Journal. Courage of the wolf, speed 
of the coyote, cunning of the fox and endurance of 
the hound, featured in its pages. Price $2 per year; 
sample copy 20c. The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., 








Dept. 6, Lexington, Ky. ; oan 
COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. World’s 
greatest 


—*> and American hunting cockers, 
none better. ockers for exhibition, auto, companion 
for children. Puppies, males $25; females $15. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Denver, Colo. tf 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder and 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly-coated, 
rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 1itf 


BEAGLE, COON, RABBIT hounds. Trial. M. Bau- 
blitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 7-6 











Kennel Department 


PUREBRED WHITE COLLIE puppies, 
telligent; beautiful males, $20 to $35; females, $15 
to $25 each. Alfred Raley, Humboldt, South Dakota 


REGISTERED GREYHOUND PUPS, fast 
strain, four months old, $20. C. Hendrix, 
Seventh, Hannibal, Mo. 


GREYHOU NDS FROM ‘IMPORTED and native blood 
lines, reasonable. L. Murphy, South Bend, Nebr. 


ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE on Llewellyn, English 
and Irish Setter pups, $10, either sex. Harley 
Everett, Stuart, Nebr. 


FOR “SALE—Thorobred smooth Fox Terrier puppies. 
nicely marked. L. G. Riecker, Lowell, Ohio. 


BEAGLES, BLACK, WHITE and tan, 3 months old, 
$8. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 


IRISH SETTERS, 3 months of age, best of breeding, 
$35 each. Special express proposition if you live ip 


Rocky mountains. C. L. Phillips, Barnard, Mo. 


GUARANTEED WORM EXPELLOR, 50c_ Breed-O 
makes dogs breed, $1.00. A. L. Schumacher, Lock- 


land, Ohio. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER, 


pedi igreed; in- 


coursing 
213 So. 





pure bred, white with 


black markings, males, $10; females, $7.00. Ear] 
it. Dvrham, Galena, Chio. 
| GERMAN POLICE PUPS, farm used stock; priced 


TWENTY HEAD of 3-year-old country raised beagles, | 


thoroly trained. B. S. Meckley, Glennville, Bs 


9-3 





FOR SALE-~-High-class fox and veagle huunds, partly | 


and well-broken puppies of all breeds and ages; 
when writing for prices state exactly what you desire 


and I can give full particulars in first letter. I ship 
C O. D. Enclose stamp. Landis Kennels, Mohn- 
ton, Pa. 104 





ARKANSAS FOX, DEER, coon hounds; a few still 
trailing coon and varmint dogs; state wants. J. R. 

Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 10-3 

RABBIT AND COON hounds for sale. Frank Clay: 
ton, Finger, Tenn. 10- 











THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Ky.. | 


Setters and Pointers, fox | INCOMPARABLE PRERABOR Retrievers, all ages. 


Dept. R, offer for sale: 
and cathounds, wolf and deerhounds, coon and opos- 
sum hounds, bear and lion hounds, varmint and rabbit 
hounds; shipped for trial; catalog 10 cents. tf 


TRAINER OF SHOOTING dogs, special rates after 
November; some fine setter pups; all pups, $25. 
Mare Ware, Twin Falls, Idaho. 1l- 








NEW POISONING METHODS kill coyotes instantly; | 


Trappers’ Exchange, Boise, —_, 


directions free. 


SPORTSMAN! 

Is Bob White whistling in your meadow? Are Ruffed 
Grouse drumming in your woods? Do you have any 
Pheasants or Wild Ducks to hunt? Do you want any? 
You can easily produce an abundance of birds for 
your sport and pleasure—or for profit if you wish. 

e invite correspondence on stocking problems—or with 
those wishing to raise pheasants and other game for profit. 
Game and or h ts, quails, partridge s, grouse, 
wild turkeys, wild —. wild geese, peafowl. inest birds 
for breeding or stocking. 
THE POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM, R. 9-E, Springfeld, Ohio 


THOROBRED ST. ANDREWSBERG Roller and 

Yorkshire Canaries; 19 years show winners. Fine, 
healthy singers and ng pairs. Ship anywhere. 
Frank Caduff, 317 16th Ave. Newark, N. J. 


FERRETS FOR Bate, mink and rabbits. all sizes, 
brown or white. . C. Lundt, St. Paul Park, Minn. 


SE BELGIAN HARES 


AKE ‘Ia ‘MONEY We een, — 
ou se: 

















ou tree $2 each TNew Zea for all 





also copy of Fur Farm t——- J 
raise skunk, mink, fox, a for big outed all for Ie. 
OUTDOOR Park, ais 


ENTERPRISE CO., Box 36, Holmes 
START FUR FARMING, skunks easily raised. Bred 


_ females for sale. Instructive, interesting, descrip- 
ive catalog, 10c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Ferrets, skunks, raccoons, red fox, mink, 
muskrats, opossums, Muscovy ducks. B. Tippman, 
Jept. K, Caledonia, Minn. 














Superior Ranch-Bred Mink 


ir pedigreed mink are the kind that start you right. 
ir beginners’ service will keep you right. D-C mink 
re dark, finely furred, and they raise young. Early 
ders get the pick. Booklet on mink 25c. 


DAVIS-CHARLTON FUR FARMS, Inc. 





a St. Johnsbury, Vermont dl 
“ERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown; write your 
: want Donald D. Day, New London, Ci, 
Route 2. - 





ERRETS FOR HUNTING rabbits and other game; 
Al stock; write your wants. Irving Stocking, 
V akeman, hio. 





near 
ss 
Make Money Raising Squabs 
Highest market ever known. Breeders shipped every- 
where. Homers, Carneaux, White Kings a specialty. 
All other breeds. Send stamp for price list. 


Allston Squab Co., 36 N. Beacon St, Allston, Mass. 



















| ONE ENGLISH SETTER male pup. 


FOR SALE—Genuine Irish water spaniel pups. Dr. 
N. B. Smith, Billings, Mont. 11-2 
SAINT BERNARDS, POLICE, Russian, wolf hounds, 
Newfoundlands, airedales, collies, black shepherds; 
list 10c; state wants. Belmont Lodge, Smyrna, Ga. 
NO. 1 COON, OPPOSSUM, skunk, fox and rabbit 
hounds, trial; prices reasonable; will furnish papers 
with some of tree dogs. Joe Sarver, Cowden, IIL 
12-2 














PEDIGREED AIREDALES for guns, tents, motors, 
cash register or offers. Ben Jackson, Carlos, Minn. 





FOR SALE—American brown water spaniels; guar- 
anteed to hunt at one year of age or money re- 
funded. Wolf River Kennels, New London, Wis. 11-2 
LUNE CEDAR FARM Kennels, Hartsville, Ind., of- 
fers A. K. C, pedigreed Newfoundland puppies. oo 
suasive prices. 1-2 
LABRADORS, Irish ae and Chesapeake a 
for sale; all papers. Ingvald Lura, Mayville, * 











REGISTERED REDBONE COONHOUND puppies. 
Charles Hodgen, R. 1, Franklin, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Purebred brown spaniel pups, rat tail, 





according to breeding; offering best breeding at $55 
19 champions in five generations. Rohmland Dairy 
Farm, Appleton, Wis. 4. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS, opossum, skunk hounds 
— hounds, on trial. J. P. Clayton, Finger. 
enn. 


FARM RAISED PEDIGREED | Beagle puppies, <3 
inches, 3 months, $12; 6 months guaranteed trailing 

like an old dog, $14; no papers, a D. on ap- 

proval; postage. S. Sharkey, Westminster, Md. 


FOR SALE—Russian wolfhound “pups, | all ages; s; best 
breedings; pedigree furnished. Soren Steffensen. 

Dannebrog, Nebr. rate 

FOR SALE—Beagles and rabbit 
Harold Evans, Cold Springs, Ind. Ss 

POINTERS, ENGLISH AND IRISH Setters, Irish 
water spaniels; write for list. L. A. Welden, Gil- 

man City, Mo. - 

TRAINED POINTER DOG, 18 ; months old,white and 
liver spotted, stauch on points, good looker, 

















hounds, all ages. 








nose, $50. Trained Pointer bitch, white and liver 
| spotted, 2 years old, a beauty, stanch as a rock on 
points, $50. Trained English Setter dog, 2 years 


old, white and black spotted, good looker, good nose, 
stanch on points, $50. Will ship Cc. O. D. on 5 days 
trial you guarantee express both ways. We have 
others. Murray Kennels, Brighton, Tenn. 





3 | LARGE NUMBER HUNTING hounds cheap; | trial C. 


O. D. Ginger Kennels, . Herrick, 





Bertsch Labrador Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 


a ae ST. BERNARD pups, well “marked; fe- 
males, $15; males, $30. R. B. Colby, Loyal, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Norwegian bear dogs, pups, 3-4—1-3 aire- 
dale, 4 months old; two pups, 10 months. Charles 
Hawthorne, Garnett, Kans. 


Wild Duck Attractions 


WILD RICE FOR WILD DUCKS. Seed of trong 























| germination that will grow and make pe:manent 
| feeding grounds, 


Also Sago Pond Plants and Tubers; 
Musk Grass and other Wild Duck Attractions. Reeds, 
Rushes, Canes and Pond Plants that wil! provide food 
and shelter for game birds and fishes. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Geo. D. Hamilton, Detroit, Minnesota. 
MALLARD DUCKS FOR SALE—Trio $5. Chas. W. 

Godman, Miami, Mo. 11-2 


DECOY DUCKS La SALE. English Call and Mal- 
lards_crossed, per pair. esse Wilhite, Vir- 








| ginia, 


curly-coated, guaranteed to retrieve at one year. | 


Males, $15; females, $10. E. T. Hall, Peetz, Colo. 


Bywsine HOUNDS cheap; trial. Dixie Kennels, 
Box 2, Herrick, Ill. 


ENGLISH SETTERS, four months old beauties; no 
better breeding, real bird dogs, $30. 
four months, $25. All papers furnished; ship C. O. D. 
C. Scott, Sedalia, Ky. 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER pups for sale. 
Males, $18.50; females, $16. Dam, Jordan’s Blue Dia- 
mond; Sire, Mona Lisa’s Prince. Ray Jordan, Elling- 
ton, Mo. 
FOR SALE—Beautiful Llewellin-English-lrish-Gordon 
setter pups and trained dogs. Pointers, Irish Water 
Spaniels, Chesapeake Bay Retrievers. Inclose 6 cents 
stamps for descriptive price lists. Thoroughbred Ken- 
nels, Atlantic, Iowa. 12tf 
OZARK MOUNTAIN COON hounds; also combina- 
tion — and squirrel dogs. A. L. Austin, St. 
Paul, Ar 


BEAGLE PUPPIES, 
ers, farm raised; guaranteed to please. 
31 Devereux St., "Marblehead, Mass. Pe, 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPS, best of breeding. All pa- 
pers; priced right. Fred McGough, Backus, Minn. 


GORDON SETTER PUPPIES, $50; from field-broken 
imported and American champions. Inglehurst 
Kennels, home of Imported Champion Joker. C. In- 
gle, 155 Montague, Brooklyn, New York. 12-2 
BAY pups. Females, 

Box 477, Havre, 

















~ GOOD type and bred from hunt- 
Teetz, 











REGISTERED CHESAPEAKE 
$25; males, $35. Envilla Kennels. 

Mont. x" 

ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES. 
out of field and bench show stock; 
. Anderson, Petaluma, Calif. 





“They are bred right, 
all papers. D. 


Choice of litter 
A beauty eligible for registration, 


whelped April 29. 
$2. C Idaho 


H. Carter, Jerome, 


Also Pointers | 





>  - WILD MALLARD ducks, pair, $3; trio, 
$4. C. Cheatham, Lander, Wyo. 

WILD BoeE FOODS that bring the ducks in swarms. 
Liberal discount on orders placed during winter; 28 

years experience. Questions gladly answer He 

ful literature. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 284 

Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Homesteads and Lands 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really i a to know where you can 
place a few or many $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc. 

tis all in our new VOCADO and the Devel - 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and every 
statement is PROVE. D and endorsed by the solid business men, 
bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near Miami have 
en bringing their owners more than the original investment 
every year for years. Thatis, over ONE HUNDRED PER 

SENT. This statement is true. The BOOK is FREE; 
a postal will do. No obligation on your part. Let us show 
you how you can invest $5 or $500 where it will come back 
. you year after year. SQUARE DEAL L. & D. CO. 

6-O.L. Lorrain Arcade, East Flagler St., Miami, Fla. 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY —5 acres fruit, poultry, fur 
farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, fishing, 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kans. 7 
L ATE OP ENING OREGON homesteads offer exce 
tional opportunities; map and details $1. F. 
Thompson, Sheridan, Ore.. 














10 ACRES ARKANSAS fruit ginseng land,, 5 culti- 


vation, 5 timber, $200; $10 down, $10 monthly 
hunting, fishing, trapping. Vol Brashears, Coma. 
Ark. 


Old Coins 


CAL LIFORNIA GOL D—Quarter size, 27c; 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. 
Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


half-dollar 
Norman 
ti 
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Arms 








TELESCOPE MAUSER 


With fine Gerard 6x Scope, 


Powerful. Dependable. 


We h 


gone and no more can be had. ave 
from Maine to Alaska. 

few pre-war made, extra finish stocks, $47.50. 
of $5 M. O. If cash is sent with order, 





IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN 
New 8mm. GEWEHRFABRIK 








23" barrel, 674 Ibs., 5-shot magazine. Accurate. 
8mm. calibre only. 


Last chance to own one of these fine outfits at this low price, as lot is nearly 
sold over 350 to satisfied customers 
Names of owners in your locality on request. 
Shipped C 
25 cartridges free. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, BOSTON 


While they last, $42.50 
. Oo. D: eet to examination on receipt 
S. P. 8mm. cartridges, $8.50 per 100. 








BOND 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 


HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
@15 WEST Stu ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


best. I 








have never 


THIS IS OUR 54th year, and 

shipt a gun I did not personally back EXCEPT 
NEW DIRECT to your order. I never carry because 
they are cheap but only because they are RIGHT. 
One charge. One price to ALL, If you have not 
shipt your stamp. If you are not fighting fanatics. 
If you have to snoogle your guns as you do a 


drink THEN SHIFF’S NEW YEARS MESSAGE to 
you 


is that it serves YOU WELL AND RIGHT. 


THE RIDER GUN 
CABINETS 


As illustrated, Sportsman 
Model, in Solid Mahogany $50, 
in Solid Oak $45; other models 
for less and more. 





S. J. RIDER 
523 W 135th St. New York City 
BULLET LUBRICANT, 6 sticks for $1.00. Fit Ideal 
Lubricator. H. K. Clark, Barre, Mass. 


Blue Your Guns Yourself 

in 20 min, Solution developed by 

Arms mfr, Guaranteed to o_o 
e 


satisfactorily or money refun 


Send $2.50 for 4 oz. bottle--blues 6 guns, 
HOFFMAN eee oo co. 


1765 East 27th St. 


veland, O. 


.38-56-cal., $10. 
10 gauge 36- 
$20. Ithaca 

Frayseth’s 


SELL WINCHESTER MODEL 1886, 
12 gauge double hammer gun, $9.00. 
inch single goose gun, fine, box shells, 
12 ga. hammerless double, $20; list 10c. 
Hardware. Milan, Minn. 
PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 
Straight Line Type. 
(Patent Applied For) 
Decaps—Recaps—Resizes Shell Neck— 
Seats the Bullet. 
Parts interchangeable. One tool handles 
all calibers. y 
Complete for any caliber, $15.00. 
HUETER BROS. 
1230 9th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


CARTRIDGES PER HUNDRED, .303 British, 

Krag .30-40, $3.50; .30-30 Winchester, $4.75; 
sian 7.62, $3 75: .45 automatic, $3.50. Wm. F. 
ert, 5 Lowe Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


RIFLE TELESCOPES 


2\42x-7%x, mountings all sizes, several styles 
suitable for any telescope, reasonable prices. 


F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill. 


SAVAGE TAKE-DOWN condition, 
Box 230, Outdoor Life. 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


Non-fouling copper-cased Spitzer, unexcelled 
accuracy and shocking power. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57 OAKLAND, CAL. 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


ts 


$3.25; 
Rus- 
Deck 


250-3000 
$30. 


good 














We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 


chines. Gun repairs and remodeling. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY C©O, 


Let us know your wants. 
851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 





GUN CRANK SPECIALS! 







New German Luger 
Automatic, $4 
4-in. 


New German Ortgie .25 Automatic 
New German Mauser Auto., .32-cal... 
New German Mauser Auto., .25-cal. 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame 
.22-cal. Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel...... 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Po- 
lice, .82 or .38-cal., 4, 5, or 6-in. bbl. 27.50 


- 10.50 








FOR SALE 


New W.J. Jeffery best quality 400 bore double- 
barrel hammerless rifle, 1344x2% x1% x26"x10'% 


Ibs. Cartridges and fine case. Cost $750 de- 
livered this country; sell for $300. $10 deposit 
required. 

WANTED 
Medium-priced Parker hammerless 12. State 
grade and condition. 


RAYMOND S. RICHARD 


American Creosote Works 


NEW ORLEANS LOUISIANA 





A full line of New Winchester Shotguns and 
Rifles, Colts and Smith & Wesson Revolvers, 
at greatly reduced prices, always on hand 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


Savage and Colt’s .32-cal. Automatic... - 50 
|} Colt’s Army Special, .38-cal... . 20.00 
|| S. & W. Military or Police, (38-cal..... 22.50 
|] Colt’s Police Positive, .82-20 ... 18.00 
|} Colt’s Army Special, 6-in. bbl., .32- 20.. 20.00 
| Winchester Rifle, Model 1894, .32-cal... 20.00 
|] Winchester Rife, Model 1886, .33-cal... 27.50 
DE Savawe. Wille, DOO CMs ices seesccssccsinevecsionnes 19.50 
| Remington Rifle, Model 14A, .30-cal..... 32.50 
AMMUNITION 
|] .£€0-cal. Luger Cartridges, per 100......... $2.50 


.82 and .25-cal. Auto. Cartridges, per 100 2.00 
.80-30-cal. Steel Jacket Cartridges, 100.... 3.75 
Will ship all goods C. O. D. with tetas of 
examination. We ask a deposit of $1.50 
on Rifle and Shotgun orders 








FOR SALE—One 8 ga. 

Excellent condition. 
one Syracuse double hammerless, full choke, fine, $25; 
one Remington 12 ga. automatic shotgun, like new, 
$50. Bargain list 10c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
seths Hardware, Milan, Minn. 


double barrel hammer gun, 


Fray- 








THE VERY LATEST MODEL 


.22 REISING AUTOMATIC 








Weighs only 31 oz. 
634" barrel—12 shots. 


It’s a wonderful little $ 
shooter, and will delight 35 
the heart of every gun 

crank. Send money order— 
or we’ll ship C. O. D. 
MAX COOK 


1653 Larimer Street Denver, Colorado 

















G U NSTOCK BL ANKS—P lain $1, fancy $2.50, extras 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 
Isabella ‘St.. Springfield, Ohio. 12-5 





Sauer Shot Guns, Sauer-Mauser 


Rifles, and Pistols 


Your safety lies in your dealing direct with the 
factory’s Sole and Only Agent in America. By 
doing so you will receive Genuine NEW goods of 
Pre-War quality and at Pre-War Prices. You! 
have the Guarantee of J. P. Sauer & Son, as well 
as our own, back of every transaction. Address 


THE MI LFORD Co., Milford, Delaware. _ 


SPORTING STOCKS FOR Springfield and krag. Fin- 

ished, $25 up. Unfinished $15 up. Machined blanks 
$10 up. Checking tool, $1.60. Barrel ring with 
screw, $2; with swivels, $3. Stamp for photo. R. D. 
Tait, Dunsmuir, Calif. Formerly Montague. 


SPORTSMEN’S EXCHANGE 


We buy, sell and exchange guns, rifles, revolvers, 
high-grade fishing rods and reels, field glasses, 
cameras, watches. Highest prices paid for old 
gold, silver, platinum and diamonds. Expert watch 
repairing. Send the article with a letter, and we 
will make you our best offer by return mail. 


E. WANGER 
515 LUDLOW ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


FOR SAL E—Busch 8X German army officer’s field | 
glass, new, $12. Wanted a double barrel gun .22 | 
and 410. Harry Hale, 510 Peosta Ave. ‘ Helena, Mont. Mont. 











Sportsmen’s Gun Cabinets 


Built of solid walnut, the cabinet wood of | 
the ages. Built to your specifications, Stock | 
models at $25 to $75. Also Hand Cases, 
Racks, Trophy Bases, etc. 


J. M. PRICE & CO., Bloomfield, Ind. 


Box heavy loaded shells, $50; | 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1603 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 
Established 1890 














WE DO NOT EXCHANGE FIREARMS 


.45 S. & W. government model revolver, AS NEW, 
$19.75. Colt .45 automatic, as new, commercial model, 
$20. Colt .38 on .45 frame, D. A., 3-inch barrel, good, 
$12.50. Colt .32-20 Pol. Pos., as new, $18.50. .32 
Colt Pol. Pos., as new, 4-inch, $18.50. .38-40 Colt 
Bisley, 5-inch, in fine holster, 500 rounds ammuni- 
tion included, $35. Remington .32 automatic, as new, 
$15. Colt .32 automatic, fine, $15. Savage .32 auto- 
matic, $14. BULLARD .38-cal. rifle, a real beauty; 


this is a rare specimen; in gun-crank condition; very 
few in existence; price $25. Eastman postcard kodak, 
double lens, in fine condition, $14. Postcard Graflex, 
in fine condition, price $75. We carry all makes of 
binoculars and_ telescopes. National Camera Ex- 
| change, 7th and Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 
Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $1.00 

guns inten minutes for 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. 0-12 BRADFORD, PA. 


.30-'06 Springfield with 1922 stock in 
.22 Savage, model 1919, new, 
muzzle loading rifle, $10. 1 











FOR SALE—1 
fine condition, $25. 


$17.50. 1 ‘‘Kentucky”’ 


Colt’s 5-shot .30-cal. revolver, in new condition, a 
rare curio, $10. Ed C. Hill, 5580A Etzel Pi., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





| Sauer Shotguns at Cut Prices 

Closing out our small stock of genuine J. P. Sauer 
guns at less than wholesale prices, to make room 
for our new line of FUNK arms. Send for list. 
BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South St., Boston 





= FOR SALE 


Pair of 20-bore Over & Under Boss Guns in oak 
and leather case with canvas cover. Guns have 
been used one season. Straight hand stocks, sin- 
gle triggers. Complete details, including patterns 
with various loads, on request. 


R. F. RIGGS, Western Cartridge Company 
East Alton, Illinois 


NEW WINCHESTER SHOTGUNS, 
$45.30; 1897 model, $38.50. 
|.22, $16.75; .25-20, $19.80; 
reference, any bank. H. B. 








C 1912 model, 

Savage Sporter rifles, 
.32-20, $19.80, postpaid; 
Nissly, Sioux Falls, S. 2. 


| 





MAKE THAT LUGER INTO A RIFLE! 


LUGER CARBINE. a 
hod betix arre | PS 












| 
| 46-TE9 mm & 
0” orem & Imm 
| 

Equip your Luger pistol 


7.2omm~ghomm NEW 
pacc = om Catalog J 
| with our interchangeablelong bar- FREE 


| rels with 880-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots per 


| minute with the 32-shot Luger magazines, equalling 8 rifle- 

| men. Ultra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pistols, 

shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, body armour, poi- 
} son gas pistols, machine guns, artillery, etc. 


PACIFIC ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Blidg., San Francisco, U.S.A. 
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Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 





Taxidermy 








‘The OVR-UNDA 
— 








The 21st 
Century Shot- 
gun. Has a 
balance and 
feelin the hands 
that noother gun 
can approach, 
Built byChristoph 
Funkin Suhl, mas- 
ter gun makers for 
90 years. Moderate- 
ly priced. 


Send for catalog 
BAKER & KIMBALL 
38 South Street Boston, Mass. 


Sole American Agents 











NEW LONG LUGER barrels and guns. 
Importer, 910 E. 138th St., New York City. 


Genuine Meffert 
Mauser Rifles 


8mm., velocity 2,907 feet per second, in- 
cluding 25 rounds of high speed ammu- 








MUONS fideo oS ik. wns neat 31.95 
Genuine Steyr Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
Rifles, 6.5, 8 and 9.5mm,______- $52.50 


Imported ammunition at lowest prices. 


All goods shipped C.O.D. Send $2 with 
all orders as guarantee of good faith. 


NORTON-WILBURN ARMS CO. 


794 Mission Street San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Kniep, | 














SELLING OUT IMPORTED cartridges, 8 mm. Mann- 
licher and 7 mm. Mauser, soft nose, $7 per hun- 
dred. Paul Oechsle, Jefferson ity, Mo. 


Reblue Your Gun in 20 Minutes 


Apply cold. No equipment required. Complete for- 
ila and instructions, $1.50 postpaid. Instructions 
for case-hardening in colors, for amateurs, $1. L 


WYMAN, 1517 14th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


Wanted—Colt’s .22 Auto Pistol 


Have guns, fishing tackle, kodaks. Most anything 
u want. Trade for anything of value. DOCTOR, 
are of Jones Pharmacy, Fort Davis, Texas. 

















Antique Firearms 


‘TIQUE FIREARMS, SWORDS, daggers, spears, 
»wderhorns, flasks, Indian curios; catalog free. 
gy, 33-D South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. at 


IAN. CURIOS, STONE age specimens, antique 
guns, pistols and daggers from all arts of the 
orld; illustrated list 10c. N. E. Carter, ib 
is. - 


Resorts, Guides, , Hotels, | Ete. 











Lion Hunting a Specialty 


the 20 years I have been lion bunting I have 
ught over 500 alive, with a lasso and my dogs. 
il hunt only mountain lions from now until 
ing—greatest winter sport. Write me for 
tes and full particulars, and I'll give you the 
int of a lifetime. Can furnish best of references. 


M. H. BAKKER, Libby, Mont. 


RARE COLLECTION 
OF TROPHIES 


African, European, Siberian, Philip- 
ine, Canadian, etc. For price and 
photos apply 


Box 225, OUTDOOR LIFE 








| 1824 CURTIS ST. 























SIEDENTOPF BROS. 


AFRICAN 
Hunting Expeditions in 
Portuguese East Africa 
“The Hunters’ Only Paradise” 


OvuR 18 years of actual experience guarantees 
you the finest specimens of all big game as 

well as a full complement of antelopes and 

gazelles,in well conducted safaris. 

Now is the time to sign up for the best reser- 

vations in 1925. 

Snapshots and motion pictures of wild animals 

a specialty. 

Temperate climate—Healthy country —Fine 

scenery. 

TERMS: $1350 first month, $1100 each month 

thereafter. Everything furnished except guns, 

ammunition and license. 


A. R. SIEDENTOPF 





CANON CITY COLORADO 











FOR BIG GAME 
HUNTING 


Let us take you into the famous big-game 
hunting section of Central Idaho. We 
guarantee first-rate chances at elk, goat, 
deer, bear and mountain lion. All equip- 
ment furnished. Write us for rates. 
My partner, Harold Young, and myself 
are experienced guides. 


SAM CUPP 
1512 State St. BOISE, IDAHO 














“DUDE TRAPLINE™ 


Hundreds of miles of real trapline. Hundreds of 
traps and snares in finest fur country. Travel 
by snowshoes, dog team and toboggan. Com- 
fortable cabins. Write for pamphlet describing 
this wonderful outing. Winter address: 


DONALD PHILLIPS 
DALEHURST ALTA, CANADA 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 


BIG-GAME HUNTING 


in the ORIGINAL CASSIAR DISTRICT 








| dermist, 


| posted; 





DON’T BE THE 
LOSER 


You may spend hundreds of dollars on your hunt- 
ing trip, but all you will have for remembrance 
or to show your friends will be your trophies. 
Don’t trust them to inexperienced hands. Ship 
them to us. We have mounted thousands of 
birds, animals and game heads for sportsmen 
throughout the country, to their entire satis- 
faction. We can do the same for you. 

We also manufacture Rugs, Robes, Coats, etc., 
from horse and cattle hides; also fine furs of 
every description. Our prices are reasonable; 
satisfaction guaranteed. We can furnish big- 
game hunters with an expert to take care of 
their trophies. Write for catalog; it’s free. 


CLEARFIELD TAXIDERMY CO. 


Taxidermists— Tanners—Furriers 


CLEARFIELD PENNSYLVANIA 














WANTED—Deer tails, head skins of moose, elk, Mt. 

sheep, etc., for mounting. Teeth of bears, Mt. 
lion, wolf, lynx, fox, badger, coon. Saw skull in 
front of eyes to save weight. M. J. Hofmann, Taxi- 
989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, — N. ¥. 


FURS! FURS!—Northwestern trappers and dealers 

get your name on our free mailing list and keep 
dealers wanted; write for special proposition. 
Melvin Woodruff & Co., Dept. 6, Dunkirk, Ohio. tf 


W.W. WEAVER 


Custom Tanner 
READING MICHIGAN 
The largest head or hide or the smallest 
receives its welcome into our specially 
equipped plant. Thirty special workmen for 
each kind of a job, bringing it to a finished 
product. Send for circulars. 

Big or small game heads, 











Catalog No. 5. 


Deer skins tanned, vests, jumpers, gloves or 
shirts made, Catalog No. 18. Open-mouth 
rug work, large and small skins, resetting 


teeth, lining, Catalog No. 4. Tanning on 
beef and horse hides, Catalog No. 1. A 
different circular on ladies’ fine coat work, 
fine furs, chokers, on different kinds of furs. 











TAXIDERMISTS, ATTENTION! We manufacture 
the most natural papier forms for game heads and 


| artificial skulls for rug work that ever have’ been 


| Wanted—Taxidermist. 


Complete outfits furnished. Districts Hunted: | 


Headwaters of the Stikine, Iskut and Klappan 
Rivers; Dease Lake, Shesley, Nahlin and Nakina. 
No section in America has such a variety of big 
game as this. Write for full particulars. 
J. FRANK CALLBREATH 
Largest Outfitter for the Cassiar Mountains 
Telegraph Creek, B. C., Canada 


TRAPPING, TANNING AND 
TAXIDERMY 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for 
farmers, hunters and trappers. The author an- 
swers thousands of questions that hunters, trap- 





| pers and farmers ask every day, in language which 


is easily understood. $1.00 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 





produced. If you doubt this statement send for free 


illustrated list and be convinced. L. Loew, Taxider- 
| mist, 437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. 10-2 
GAME HEADS FOR SALE. Lester Speer, Taxider- 


mist. Sac City, lowa. 


SPORTSMEN—ATTENTION 


Give us a trial on your next game head, 
birds, animals, fish or open-mouth rugs. We 
work with the latest, improved museum 
methods. Send for free lists. 

MICHIGAN TAXIDERMY STUDIO 
131 East Allegan St. LANSING, MICH. 
SPORTSMEN—I do taxidermy, ta tanning ‘and fur dress- 


ing to satisfy discriminate trade. My customers 
number some most noted hunters on the Pacific Coast. 














Standard methods. A. S. Royer, Taxidermist, Box 
91, Pinole, Calif. 
FOR SAILE—Mounted buffalo heads. 


Write Tom 
Smith, Fredonia, Ariz. 9-6 


W: ANTE D—A quantity of pure bear grease Nelson 
Drug Company, Hartford, Conn. 11-2 


HERSEY’S STUDIO OF TAXIDERMY 
Taxidermists—T anners—F urriers 


Bobcat, wolf, coyote rugs and heads for sale. 
3414 W. Houston St., San Antonio, Texas 


We have a fine opening 
for a good taxidermist; no amateurs; also a man 
to take charge of Tanning Dept. Both men must 
know work in detail. Give age, experience and 
salary expected. We are located in Pennsylvania 
and have steady work. Box 115, Outdoor Life 
ALLIG ATOR SKIN, TANNED, 4 feet long, $7; 3 
feet, $4; splendid mountain lion skins, tanned, good 
for rugs or wall 7 Base menook $16 each; other skins; 
write for list. Albert Gerlach, New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE—MY BUNGALOW-DEN 
With fine collection of Game Heads, pair Elk 
Horns with record-breaking spread. 


O. R. GILBERT, Practical Taxidermist 


Lander, Wyoming 
MOUNTED TROUT—Natural, artistic, permanent; 
choice specimens, $10 up. Theodore Langguth, 
3oise, Idaho. 


FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
Save money. Get our Cata- 


GLAS 


ica. Lowest prices. 
EYE log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today. N. W. 


School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 
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Miscellaneous —< 


Miscellaneous 





Length if 
closed, 34% ins. 

Max. diam., 1 3-16 
ins. Easily carried in 


precise monocular that oi, 


vest pocket, yeta din 
distant objects close, in full detail, with- 










out the “vibration” present when higher power telescopes are used. Mighty neat, black, baked-in en- 
amel with non-slip grip. $2 prepaid. Money back if not thoroughly satisfied in every respect. A 
wonderful little ’scope for hunting, boating, and general use. 


BOSTON SPORTING GOODS CO. 9 sdyicidy sr. BOSTON, MASS. 


POWER, accu- 
rate, steady,clear 


Vest Pocket 
Telescope 


Genuine 
Wollensak 


POSTPAID WITH 
LIMP LEATHER CASE 











Have you ever eaten Bear Meat? 
Here is your chance. 


For Sale 


BEAR MEAT 
JERKEY 


From bear killed and cured in moun- 
tains of Northwest—finest meat from 
fat bear. $5 per pound, prepaid any- 
where in the U. S. No sales less than 
one-half pound. Address 


GUS CLEAVER 


FORT JONES Siskiyou County CALIF. 











RARE BARGAINS in extra powerful binoculars; 
salesmen samples guaranteed like new, optically 
and mechanically; famous Lemaire Instantly Change- 
able 8-10-12x $60; Busch 24 power 56 mm. Lenses, the 
world’s strongest binocular, $85; Megaphos 20x49 
mm., $45. Catalog 209 new glasses free. Du Mau- 
rier Company, Dept. C-112, Elmira, N. Y. 
PERSONS PRONOUNCED INCURABLE from rheu- 
matism, neuritis, desiring immediate relief and guar- 
anteed recovery write Professor Guha, Huntington 
College, Ind. Scientific home remedy. Sample 50 
cents. Complete treatment, $1.50. 
FORMULAS: NEW, DIFFERENT. Make your own 
Bourbon-gin extracts; flavors, syrups, beverages, 
etc. Valuable information free. Meriden Co., Chem- 
ist Dept., 3322 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 12-3 
BE A _ DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity; travel; 
experience umnecessary; particulars free. Write 
American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, N.Y. 4-9 


NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS 


The Most Unusual Christmas 
Present You Can Buy 


Hand-woven from pure wool by the Navajo In- 
dians. Bought direct from Navajo reservation. 
Very appropriate for rugs or couch throws. Will 
last a lifetime. Prices $7.50 up, delivered. Illus- 
trated descriptive folder upon request. 


BUEL H. CANADY 


Box 393 WINSLOW, ARIZ. 


REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers by 
post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; patterns free on 
request. S. A. Newall & Sons, Stornaway, Scot- 
land. 10-3 
SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1; illus- 
trated catalog with a pretty shell, 15c. Chas. B. 
Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 6tf 
HUNTING HORNS CHEAP. C. O. D. Thos. 
Younger, Herrick, III. 
EVERY SPORTSMAN SHOULD use my guaranteed 
water-proof shoe grease; send 35c and a can will 
be mailed to any address in United States. Ole — 
sen, Ludington, Mich. 10-2 


OR MET HODS OF MAKING 

MONEY, no merchandise; start 

a business. Write Dept. L, Paul 
Kaye, 149 Broadway, New York. 


MEN WANTING FOREST ranger, postal clerk, and 
other government positions; particulars free. Write 
Mokane, Dept. A-65, Denver, | olo. 11-2 


TOBACCO—3- year- old leaf, 3 Ibs. chewing, $1.00; 4 

Ibs. smoking, $1.00; 6 lbs. second smoking, $1.00. 
Pay for tobacco and postage when received. Ken- 
tucky Tobacco Assn., Hawesville, Ky. 122 
TRAPPERS—No heavy acking, no empty sprung 

traps, no feet. Crago celebrated leaping traps. 
Missoula Clutch Trap Co., Missoula, Mont. 12-4 


COYOTE AND WOLF bait, made by an old tracker 
of wide experience. $2.00 per bottle of 200 sets, 

with traping instructions; guaranteed. 

Sayre, Okla. 

TRADE—Prisma binocular 8X; want pedigreed Beagle 

A. Ferringer, Mayport, Pa. 12-3 


Roy Harkins, 


or firearms. 





Forest Rangers 


And other Government help needed. Perma- 
nent positions. healthful work. 
High salaries. Write for free particulars and 


Mokane, Dept. 


Pleasant, 


list of Government positions. 
55, Denver, Colo. 


RAW FURS, GINSENG and Golden Seal wanted at 

full market value. Send trial shipment, goods will 
be held separate, and they absolutely belong to ship- 
per until they tell me they are satisfied with returns, 
write for price list. J. A. Jackson, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio. 


BROTHER COONHUNTERS 
AND TRAPPERS 


All of you, get your name and address to me at 
once. Don’t fail. Investigate. Be successful. 
Important information for you. Increase your 
knowledge. Don’t miss this. Send me name and 
address at once for particulars. A pestcard will 
do. Write «plainly. No obligations. Address 
RAYMOND BINGAMAN, R.1, Batavia, Ohio 


WRITERS I KNOW editorial “requirements and can 
type your manuscript neatly and accurately. 75c 
to $1.00 per thousand words. Information on request. 
V. S. Davidson, Estacada, Oregon. 


BREWING BY ONE who knows; ales, beer, po porters, 
wines, other beverages, $1. 
245, Rossland, B. C., Canada. 


A STATEMENT 

Statemer it of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
Required by the Act of Congress of 
ugt 1912, of OUTDOOR LIFE, published 
monthly at Denver, Colorado, for October 1, 1924, 
STATE OF COLORADO, ss 
City and County of Denver, a 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared J. A. McGuire, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the editor and publisher of 
Outdoor Life, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 















owne 1 ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
da hown in the above ri apti on, required by.the Act 
of t 12, embodied in Section 443, Postal 


Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to-wit 

1. That the name and address of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business ricer agape are 

» publisher, J. A. McGuire, postoffice addre 
r, Colo; editor, same, Denver, Colo.; managing 
» same, Denver, Colo.; business manager, N. 
Denver, Colo. 
‘hat the owner is: (If the publication is 
,y an individual, his name and address, or if 
»wned more than one individual, the name and ad- 
dress of each should be given below; if the publica- 
tion is owned by a corporation, the name of the cor- 
poration and the names and addresses of the stock- 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the 
total amount of stock should be given.) Outdoor 
Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo.; J. A. McGuire, 
Denver, Colo. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities are (if there are none so state): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has any in- 
terest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) J. A. McGUIRE, 
Editor, Publisher and Owner, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23d day of 


September, 1924. ' < 
(Signed) CARL P. JORDEN, 
(Seal) Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 23, 1925.) 








Thomas Mulligan, Box | 


Miscellaneous 


LONG RANGE 


EXTRA POWERFUL 
Field and Marine Glass 


Equipped with extension 
sun shades and finest 


clear "$7.00 00 


lenses. 

Glass measures 7 inches in 
height when closed and 11 
inches when extended. Un- 
equalled for bird study, 
hunting and touring. 
Black leather covered 
body—a very attractive 
glass—an exceptional 
value. The low rate of 
French exchange 
makes this bargain 
possible. Case and 
shoulder straps in- 
cluded. An ideal 
Christmas Gift. 





Guaranteed or Money Back 


DU MAS IMPORT CO. 


39 Belknap St. East Dedham, Mass. 





WES-LET—New invention ‘‘Wes-Let’’ stationery 

Combined envelope and letterhead. Distinctive; con- 
venient; original. Your name and address on 100 for 
$1. 00. "Wes- Let, Ballston Spa, _N 


oe Tackle 


pee FISHERMAN 2 Sc} 

\ {CALENDAR = THAT 

Old Fisherman’s 

} Calendar : 
sane & 

O. F. CALENDAR 

Box 1550, High. Sta. 

Springfield, Mass. 





























Wild Game Pictures for your den, office or home; 
natural surroundings; thirty-six subjects; send for 


descriptivecircular. Neumann & Liek, Gardiner, Montana 











Indian Goods 


HUNTING ~ BOWS, RELICS, minerals, ach 





stamps, butterflies; 1,000 Indian articles; oo 
10c. Indiancraft-O-Co., 466 Connecticut, Buffalo, N 


~ Books and Magazines | 


PROSPECT WHILE HUNTING 


And fishing; easy methods for sure detection of gold, 
silver and 26 other minerals; simply explained for 
prospectors, etc.; $1.50 postpaid. How to pan for 
:o $1. AL WYMAN, 1517 14th St., Santa Monica, 





A SPLENDID ¢ CHRISTMAS GIFT 
“Six Years with the Texas Rangers” 


A true story of the world’s most famous body 
of mounted police. Learn how these marvelous 
men cleared the Texas frontier of Indians and 
desperadoes. Not overdrawn. 332 pages. Illus 
trated. $2.50 prepaid. Descriptive folder. 


J. B. GILLETT MARFA, TEXAS 
PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING 


by A. L. Himmelwright 

$1.00 Postpaid 
Full instruction is given in this standard book on the 
use of both the revolver and the target pistol, includ- 
ing shooting position, grip, position of arm and other 
important topics. The diagrams and photographs with 
which the work is illustrated serve to make still 
clearer the advice of the text. Included in the vol- 
ume are the rules of the U. Revolver Association 
and a list of records made both here and abroad. 
Without doubt the best selling book on this subject 
which we have ever carried. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 


VANISHING TRAILS OF ROMANCE 


A new book of delightful Indian legends and 

other Western romances, including tales of 

Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and pioneers 

of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beauti- 

fully illustrated with scenic and historic points. 
Price $1.50 Postpaid 

Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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The Last of His Race? 


Or increasing numbers. The choice is yours. If every sportsman 
makes a last supreme effort to see that his Senators and Repre- 
sentatives vote for the Game Refuge Bill at the December session 
of Congress, there will be no question as to the success of the 
measure. If the measure passes, the migratory wildfowl will be 
perpetuated in increasing numbers. 

Choose—and act. 

The National Game Conference will be held in New York 
December 8 and 9. It will be both entertaining and instructive 
and will furnish a big push for the Bill. Reduced fares for 
members of the Association. Write us at the address below for 
details and reservations. 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
233 Broadway, New York City 








American Game Protective Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Gentlemen: 

_lL enclose a check for $................. to cover dues of $1 and subscrip- 
tion to the magazine checked below for one year, beginning (at once) 
(at the expiration of my present membership). 

Price, including 
One Year’s Member 

Regular ship in Americar 

Subscription Game Protective 


Publication Association 
Ee eee $2.50 $3.00 
Outdoor Life. cectndens antes = 2.00 2.50 
Outers’ Recreation : ; 2.50 3.00 
Sportsmen’s Review (Wkly) 8.00 3.50 
Sportsman’s Digest......................---- _ 1.50 2.00 


Draw circle around publication wanted. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and 
wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription, 
please mention that fact. 





FILL OUT THE ATTACHED COUPON AND HELP US TO FIGHT YOUR BATTLES. 


THE SPORTSMAN'S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, and up- 
hold the law-enforcing authorities. 
4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, and also their 
feelings. 
5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers 
6. Never be a fish-hog. 
7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes by re- 
fusing to purchase trophies 
8. Study and record the natural history of game species in the interest 
of science. 
9. Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. 


MI Ncacnusiiactudscnnceubaud : science 
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IVER JOHNSON 


Safety Hammer Automatic 


evolver 


Low in 
Price 





32 Special 


ully good 
SIDEARM 


~ for trappers 


4 


Here it is—life size—ready for work 
on the trap line, or protection at 
home. 

Not so big that it’s in the way—vyet packs a wallop hefty enough 
for the toughest wolf or coyote, 


Handsome with its shapely special Western Walnut Grip—safe with 
its “Hammer the Hammer” safety device—efficient with its never 
failing action—-piano wire springs of finest temper—main spring 
adjusting tension bar for light or heavy hammer action as you wish 
friction reducing ball and socket joint—lead-lapped rifling 

positive cylinder lock prevents cylinder turning when not in action. 
Equipped with Western Grip, of one-piece walnut, plain or check- 
ered, large Perfect Grip, or regular, of genuine hard rubber. 

lhe Iver Johnson Special 32 is the ideal trappers’ and hunters’ sidearm. Six chambers instead 
of the ordinary five—it is a real “six-gun” for hard practical 
range and penetration, shooting the long 32 calibre cartridges. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Catalog “A” illustrates and describes the complete line of Iver Johnson “Hammer the 
Hammer” Safety Revolvers. as well as Iver Johnson Champion Single Barre] Shot Guns and 
Hammerless Double Barrel Shot Guns. 


ise. Remarkable accuracy, 


Catalog “B” describes Iver Johnson Bicycles for men, women, boys and girls; also Velocipedes 
for little children. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


445 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: San Francisco: Chicago: 
151 Chambers St. 717 Market St. 108 W. Lake St. 
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Haberlein’s 2.50 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING Hounds an 1.00 
American Animals (Stone and Cram) 5.00 Hunting Dog 1.00 
\f ; Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols 6.00 Kennel Disea £.(4) 
3ird Shooting (Grinnell) 5.00 Modern 1.) 
m The (Whelen) 6.00 Practical 1.00 
American Shotgun, T} (Askins) 250 Practical Dos 1.00 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans) 3.50 Practical ) 1.00 
Pistols (Pollard) 200 Sandy 1.75 
The (Wright) 1.35 Seottis es) 1.00 
stol and Revolver (Pollard) 4.50 Shepherd ¢ i ickham) 1.00 
Hunting and Fis ¢ (Miller) 2.00 Story of Jack (Lytle) 1.50 
irom o Target Trail Hound (Beck) 1.00 
$.25 I'wentieth Century tird Dog Boo I 
( » Fires in the Canadian Roch (Shelly); cloth, 200; paper 1.50 
(Hornaday) 5.00 “ 
( p Fires in Desert and Lava (H lay) 5.00 NATURAL HISTORY 
( » Fires in the Yukon (Auer) 7 300 American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 
Complete Sportsman's Guide -( Buzzacott) 1.10 ( Beard) 3.00 
(i ng (Roosevelt) 1.60 American Natural History (Hornaday) FW) 
( (Mills) 2.25 \rt of Taxidermy (Rowley) 20) 
I ] 30 and Arr ( Pope ) 3.00 tirds of Field, Forest and Parl CGialt 2050 
It \laska-Yukon Gamelands (M<« Bird Guide Game 1 Wate I 
2.50 the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed 1.30 
I Instruction in Rifle Practice: Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds | ‘ 

75 Rockies, II 1 : (Ree ) 130 
list Huntin’ (Ripley) 2.00 tird Life (CI 1 £00 
Land of Footprints (White) 20 In Beaver World (Mills) aoa 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler) 75 0=©6©Minds”)s am Manners of Wi \ 

Modern Pistol, The (Winans) 0 (Hornaday) 250 
Modern Ritle, The (Bevis and Donovan) 1.25 Our Var g Wild Li (Horna ) 20) 
Moose Book (Merrill) 6.00 Waiting t Wilder (Mills 2.20 





Watched by Wild Animals 





















Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter (Mills) 2.) 
(Roosevelt) 2.00 b : n 
Our Rifles (Sawver) to MISCELLANEOUS 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (HH \ BC of Vacuum Tul Used in Radio 
\ ght), new and rev. edition 1.00 Reception (Lewis) 1.00 
Rifle Marksmanship 1.00 \laska, Our Beautiful Northland of O 
Records ¢ Game (Ward), 7th edition 14.50 tunity (Burr) 6.00 
Rifles d Ammunition (Ommundsen and Bill Johnson’s Joy Book (2,000 Joke o m0 
7.00 foxing (Hutchison) 1.00 
is) 1.00 Canoeing, Sailing and Motor B ‘ 
2.50 (Miller) 250 
CKe 1.50 Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and U 
sun ) 2.00 (Pinkerton) 1.00 
I 1.00 Chinook Book, The 1.00 
Firearm urtis) 3.90 Colorado, the Queen Jewel of the R 
a) g Rifle (Winans) 3.50 (Baggs) 3.00 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shoo r (Cas How to Build a Fishing and Gu r SI 
well) £.00 (Miller) 50 
Still Hunter, The 2.00 How to Make Commercial Type R \ 
Suggestions to Military Rifleme (Whelen) 1.50 paratus (Sleever) ve) 
Tales of Duc and Goose Hur ig (Hazel Motor 3oat, The Its Selection, Care il 
ton) 2.50 Use 1.00 
Trap] 4 Wild Animals in the Mala Motor B ts a d Boat M rs (Page 1 
Jungles (Mayer) 2.50 Leitch) Loo 
Ri. ae e-Shot Martial Pistols (Sawyer) 2.50 Outdoor Phot ipl (Dir ) 1.00) 
1 ss of the Uy per Yukon (Sh ») 5.00 Outdoor Reveries (Verse) | ues ) nw 
»wwlers (Bradford) 100 Outdoor Signaling (We ) Low 
) g Tales (Hazelton) 2.00 | S ( 
Shooting and Angling (Eugene V. 1.75 
nett Srd) 2.50 (SI roo 
nd Trap Shooting (Askins) 1.00 10 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore) £.00 ell) 1m 
) >in) 
KENNEL ayy. 2 m0) 
The (Haynes) i a ; 1.00 1.00 
The (Bruette) 1.00 1 S 
it Airedales (Palmer); paper, L 1.25 
cloth 1.75 I ) ana? 
Setter and Hound (Miller) 1.00 tl l 1.75 
/ n Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 250 Sun and Saddle Leather (Western Ver 
Amateur’s Dog Book (Bruette) no (Clark) > 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) ; paper, $1.00; Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) om 
cloth 2.00 Wild Life in the Rockies (Mills) 2.25 
(Orders not accompanied by remittance will be sent C.O.D. Prices include postage) 





OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me the following books, for which I 


enclose $ ( ) Or send by parcel post C.O.D. (_ ) 


Name 
Address 
City... State 
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Trip Free in Spare Moments! 


All you have to do is take subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE, and you’d be surprised how 


sasy that is. 
sent in. 





You can earn any gun you like—depending on the number of subscriptions 
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1 If a gun retails for $35.00, send us 35 new subscriptions (renewals do not count) at | 
$2.00 each, and it’s yours. r 
i ‘ ° ‘ } 
Write us for blanks, sample copy and full information. If you prefer some other pre- | 
mium, we will be glad to quote prices on anything advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE, or you | 
may have the cash if you prefer. | 
IST S AND REVOLVERS January 26, 1922 
PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS My .800-cal. Savage rifle you gave me for securing 60 sub- 
New Subscriptions scriptions to Outdoor Life has arrived all O. K. and I want to | 
| For a at $2.00 Each express my appreciation of this excellent present and to say that I | 
145 Colt Automatic ......cccccccccccececceccecsees 37 am well pleased with it is only putting it in a mild manner. Of { 
pal te Ms Caine 34 all my prize possessions this will be the choicest. Guns are my t 
10 's New Service.. ttetee soeseynsecenss peteeeeeeee 8 hobby and this one is a beauty in design and workmanship and 
38-40 Colt Single Action, .32-40, .44-40, .45........... 34 will, I believe, be a leader in the game field. As this gun came 
D9 Colt AUWIGWIBIC .ococ0ccscvcwsoueed eee vvceeserse 30 to me without cost and for very little effort, it seems more like 
92 Colt Double Acti 30) a real present, and I will always prize it very highly. Thanking 
£6 COM VOUDIE AACHON....scecessercocccorscrccecee 8 you very much for same. and for past favors, I beg to remain, 
38 Smith & Wesson, oper ial Military oreo oee a0 6 CH0 31 Yours for future success, | 
38 Colt Double Action, Army Special, .32-29-38..... 29 J. HORACE IRWIN, \! 
380 Savage Auto Pistol, 1917............0.ceecevee 19 Grand Junction, Colo | 
2 Colt Automatic Pistol. .............. ccc eee wee 21 SSS = SSS SES] } | 
25 Colt Automatic Pistol. ..........seccesceccer wo AY H il 
LES | Fishing Tackl 1 || 
RIFLES | 1s ing ackRie | rl 
95 } . age Es «60-6 WAS a EA OR DOO Waele Rad we 5: li y . . a “i (| 
oe ae e _ eT eT ee rere 7 | Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. You : i 
200-5 DRVESS, TOVET a cccccecceccde cer esosnereseess e Hil : : . . E ° y } 
30-30 Remington, Trombone Action, .25, .35-cal...... 50 can figui e it out for y ourself—for in- 4 HI 
a 895 Winchester Takedown...........esseeeeeeeeeee 62 '; stance, if a rod retails for $20.00, we 4 |, 
1} 1895 Winchester, solid frame, "06.......-.4.++ 0-405: 49 '» would require twenty subscriptions to | || 
} 30-30 Winchester, .25 35. 2 rt 35 | earn it | 1} f 
} 0 .22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special..............4.- 26 | P | {| 
\] 890 .22 Winchester Repeater...............0.ceeees 25 t ° ° t lh }{ 
\) | 1906 .22 Winchester Repeater...........c. cee eescees 22 O E m et 
i OF NN. Te Arava. 1919, css.occ esas eerwsamsiiediowss 20 | u ing quip en il { 
H BF Bomtmaton,. BE Aave ccs oscessevscvenciovnevnesss 22 '» Tents, camp stove, stools, tables, cloth- «| || 
{ 99 : " . 9 | ° ° ° lil 1} 
] 2 vagy qe rle SSe eee e cece ee cee eer ceeeeeeeeee “ts } ing: anything you wish. If a tent re- j } 
1] 30-31 BPI. FEVER RCHON . <.o505 sce seers evesens ove ‘ il . p * | } 

} . ) | « x » €&o ‘ ~l {| 
t} Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, 2 | 15 \ tails for ii. 30.00, send us thirty new “ll \ |] 
{| Stevens 27 Favorite, 22-cal. ...<cccccecssvescetdevsers 3 i" subscriptions. | \ |] 
Stevens 12 Marksman, .22-cal. .........eecececceees 9 is : » iat 
| a. cot eee 8 - Tear off the coupon below, fill it out to: ||| 
H || Stevens 26 Crack Shot, .22-cal.......s.seeeeeeeeeees 7 . suit yourself and send it in to us by 4 ||) 
{| Stevens 14% Little Scout, .22-cal...........0. cece eee 6 return mail. 7 ! {] 
(| 1922 Savage “Sporter” Rifle .....00s000s0cescce000s 17 i i | 
| = = = = ‘eer aaa ee | \| 
i SHOTGUNS \| 
) Parker VHE, with ejector......... iccuvcamuducesoan 85 { | 
} SN Iie Be cinsciecganecnenexcaeeseareeetrcemains 80 at 
}{ Fox “A. E.” Grade, with ejector......c.secsescesess 81 ee a ee = | i 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic..........ce.cesceees 62 / r peeverydl UPprrrrrrrrr Trey y ai | i 
} Parker VH Shotgun... ....ccscoccovcecsersecvccveres 63 4 
(] 1912 Winchester Shotgun with matted rib........... 63 OUTDOOR LI E, ‘ | 
H 1912 Winchester Sbhotwan. ossosescc000ss esse weveeis ves 54 Denver, Colo. “il a 

| lox Sterlingworth Shotgun, with ejector............ 68 a 7 1 \ 
HI] Fox “A” Grade........ccsscsessesseesecsecesccores 68 Please send me receipt book, as I j 1 || 
}}{ 1911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun..............2.- 62 want to earn: } ) | 
NX [thaca No. 2...... ccc ccc ec cee cee cece eee cece seeees 60 p tf} 
(] 06 SF Parker Trojan Shotgun. ....0.s00c0sceccvcseedeesces 50 i - | |] 
1} {)} Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun...........ceececseceeses 59 ae chase iahe in sea Se a aloe ore nit che chil Seta Bs hee t \ |] 
! 20-Gauge Marlin, Hammerless..............c0ece0e8 45 : | 1 |] 
| a gS  PPerererrerr cre Terre rere i er ee oi | 
t 6 Gthhata NG; Vso sisw cee 0:06.0.6.s% 0sees ageee 6 oases oie cseee 48 | | | 
( \{ 12-Gauge Winchester, 1897, takedown..............4. 46 Ii. q | 
| I Ithaca Field Gun.......... ccc cee ccc ccc cee cee ec ceee 38 Hi» Name OR EIE IETS oe RINSE eet ee eae ee Fr ‘| | \| 
{ '} 12-Gauge Stevens, Hammerless............ pissaraimiareree 28 ii yh (] 
1! |) 12-Gauge Stevens, Hammer................- enue Tae eT Pe Pee a es 4 1 {1 
rf | 410-Gauge Iver-Johnson or Stevens Shotgun......... ‘ AZ : im 
hh Quotation on any other make you wish furnished on request (a ee 21) } 1 
) . 2 
r } : ool iI 
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Earn That Gun For ae Hunting 
Trip Free in Spare Moments! 


All you have to do is take subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE, and you’d be surprised how 


easy that is. You can earn any 


sent in. 


zun you like—depending on the number of subscriptions 


If a gun retails for $35.00, send us 35 new subscriptions (renewals do not count) at 


$2.00 each, and it’s yours. 


Write us for blanks, sample copy and full information. 
anything advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE, or you 


mium, we will be glad to quote prices on 
may have the cash if you prefer. 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 


New Subscriptions 
For a at $2.00 Each 
iA Col MINOIMANG? Sl aNeudusdus wandcevghaeinaoe ce: 37 
Calla INGW SONUIODs ccc vawaccdicavias codoaceecadnntos 34 
38-40 Colt Single Action, .32-40, .44-40, .45.......... 34 
Gale MUNOMiGte .c acces soascissatandsencraceeducs 30 
DF Cole WOGHIG ACUOINs < 66 oscdiee cece edecmctiweicewns 30 
.38 Smith & Wesson, Special Military.............. 3] 
.38 Colt Double Action, Army Special, .32-29-38..... 29 
380 Savase Auta Pistol, 1997 <2. ssc ccc cds cccesene 19 
a2 Golt Automatic Pistol... ... 026s cece c Bake cates 21 
25 Golt Automatic Pistl...6..< 0/05 0< Piggies wot gaa Ue 

RIFLES 
2506-5000 Savane. bolts. <isccacccot ae te vgateneod- 53 
250-3000 Savage, level ccsicic ciccciec ctttnw ds cde cee ben's 51 
30-30 Remington, Trombone Action, .25, .35-cal...... 50 
1895 Winchester Takedown. .........sccsccceccesecs 6? 
1895 Winchester, solid frame, ’06...........,...6.4. 1) 
3030 Winchester, .25-35,. .32 Special. .... ir. ca cewiee 35 
22 Remington, 12-€, 12CS, Special....... 00 cestsens 26 
G00 22 Winchester Repeater ..< oc. cccceccesccccdecves 25 
1906 .22 Winchester Repeater..............0-eecee- 2? 
oe dee is Savages BUG. 5 oc cwccicneveceweswcceees 20 
ey Wem MIO Ne Messe 6 exes cxcvednwesdedeesdeucws as 7. 
Bo WEASTY, “PEGDIINGRIESDS 6 5.6.0. i0id 0 ccc v.00 cow ccicielcainie eas 24 
S0-d0 Matline lever SCtlO0is. . occ ccscnevncccios coeece 34 
Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, .22-cal......... 15 
Gievene- 27 PaWOUe, <AECGl, occa coccccscscvevessuss« 13 
Stevens 12 Marksman, 22-cal. 2. cccecccsscscecccess 9 
Nae -G eed Sintle COdbs co sces ccdeniiencocensaens 8 
Stevens 20 Crack Snot; <2Cdbik ods cic cecvncwscsce. 7 
Stevens 14% Little Scout, .22-cal........cccccescecee 6 
1022 Savane “SpOMer HINO... caxecmeses cncueusee ne 17 
SHOTGUNS 

Parker VIVE, with) GleCt0rs . <66cesccecesicuie sce ssoes 85 
Ithaca No. 3...... Se MOC ECC E TOT RT TPCT reer 80 
Sox “A. EB.” ‘Grade. witht Gector. . 0c <6 ccccceees aes 81 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic..................... 62 
Pavker Vib Oui Otlls ec cses vice cc ccipmecinuvicwccesvect 63 
1912 Winchester Shotgun with matted rib........... 63 
NOES WOIRCNNOE SIEM ices vc ccscectewewccrees ess 54 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun, with ejector............ 68 
BW Aa ORM eo itdir swe coon waldbe necndie de dranncesic 68 
1911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun................. 62 
ST er rate ere 60 
PSIMEE’ EROUAID SUGUMHM s 6.6.5 00:0 sdcisas. ces criccecheecees 50 
Pox Sterlinawastl: Shotguns... 0. ccc ceccsessecccess 55 
20-Gauge Marlin, Hammerless...............0.-0-0 45 
DasGe A ENTE 25 ia wicca sic w co wots eivie sc encencndlcwnee 45 
Relies RR PR ated yrds Aars's eran chord adiawcuesa es 48 
12-Gauge Winchester, 1897, takedown................ 16 
Benard EG Cl cos cons ox 4s cine o oierd nw cimamlecielcs «iets 38 
12-Gauge Stevens, Hammerless...............+0.-2: 28 
EZ Gating Siewens, PAMMER.cs.06 ccd nescciccewcdeces 22 
410-Gauge Iver-Johnson or Stevens Shotgun.......... 12 


Quotation on any other make you wish furnished on request 











If you prefer some other pre- 


January 26, 1922 

My .300-cal. Savage rifle you gave me for securing 60 sub- 
scriptions to Outdoor Life has arrived all O. K. and I want to 
express my appreciation of this excellent present and to say that I 
am well pleased with it is only putting it in a mild manner. Of 
al my prize possessions this will be the choicest. Guns are my 
obby and this one is a beauty in design and workmanship and 
will, I believe, be a leader in the game field. As this gun came 
to me without cost and for very little effort, it seems more like 
a real present, and I will always prize it very highly. Thanking 

you very much for same, and for past favors, I beg to remain, 

Yours for future success, 


J. HORACE IRWIN, 





Grand Junction, Colo 
Fishing Tackle 
Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. You 


can figure it out for yourself—for in- 

,\’ stance, if a rod retails for $20.00, we 
would require twenty subscriptions to 
earn it. 1 


Outing Equipment 
Tents, camp stove, stools, tables, cloth- 
ing—anything you wish. If a tent re- 
tails for $30.00, send us thirty new 
subscriptions. 


Tear off the coupon below, fill it out to 
suit yourself and send it in to us by 
return mail. 





ik OUTDOOR LIFE, 
. Denver, Colo. 


Please send me 
want to earn: 


Name 


Address 
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COLGATE’ 


Shaving Stick 


"HANDY GRIP’ ano REFI LL 

















“I have used all the prep- 
arations on the market, 
and Colgate’s ‘Handy 
Grip’ Shaving Stick beats | 
anything else I have ever | 
tried. Itis wonderful. | 
The first time I lathered 
with it I thought I had a 
new razor.” 

Name on request. 


a 

Se fr/ 

5 | 
Ty 
Why \ ristles / from 1 9 

4 LA { a 
\ . 
V\ Wear Drisues “way Irom 'iome : 

Wherever you travel you will find that Colgate’s “Handy Grip” | 
Shaving Stick is used by most men who appreciate the importance of , 
shaving every morning. 

There are good reasons for their preference. 

With hot water or cold, with soft water or hard, Colgate’s makes | 
a copious, fragrant lather which softens the beard at the base, where 
the razor’s work is done. It makes shaving easy, and leaves the face 
cool and refreshed. 
Colgate’s “Handy Grip” Shaving Stick can be packed easily and 
safely. The metal case prevents crushing or smearing. 7 

And think of the economy. A New York business man, whose name c 7 : 
will be given on request, writes us that he got 551 shaves out of one £ 
“Handy Grip” Shaving Stick. It isnot uncommon for a Colgate Shaving : 
Stick to last a year or more in daily use. ‘ 
COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 NEW YORK : 
NOTE—Our long experience and great facilities en- q 

able us to make marvelous shaving prepa- 4 
rations, including cream, powder, cake soap, 4 
and sticks. We can, therefore, give you the :’ H 
impartial assurance that Colgate’s “Handy 7 iy * 
Grip’’ Shaving Stick is the last word in ft #4 
shaving comfort, convenience and economy. a: 

ae TT ; 
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REMETTO e 
WITH DELUXE BEDS 


PATENTS ALLOWED & PENDING. PATENTEE-J.K-RUSH,SYRACUSE.N.Y 






For years the name “Rush” has been a synonym of quality equipment for camper and tourist. 
Outstanding among all tents have been the poleless collapsible Rush camps with DeLuxe beds comprising the 
utmost in comfort, completeness and compactness. They have made campers conscious of real home comfort 
while enjoying the freedom of camp life regardless of weather conditions. 
Now there’s anew member in the Rush Outing family. It’s even asimpler and lighter outfit 
while quantity production has allowed its cost to be lowered to the price of ordinary tents. 


The Rush Poleless Palmetto Do You Know All About This 
is a real innovation. It’s a palmetto or “um- Standard Quality Camp? 
brella” type of tent—but without center pole. J : ae | eae , 
It’s substantially supported by steel telescopic 
tubes in the four corners. It embodies all the 
excellent qualities of the palmetto combined 










—o ] 


™ nash areceay a 


with the exclusive features of the famous iS 

Rush Outing Outfits. - h 
) ( ( 
is a big, roomy tent with every } 1 uN ‘ K 
ailable and usable—unusually wide at the ri on tl t 
h seven feet head room. There are The em] qui 
wit a‘ want | } f ; > ; 
ir d 1 





Booklets nail folders [Rust 
FREE for r the 2 asking - KAMP. BED 


Rush Quting Quitfits _ RUSH pg ot Pi 















canopy in front of the tent may be WITH DELUXE BEDS POLELESS| x 
1 by an extra curtain which real — with iets il aad cummed a PALMETTO} oe 
m outfit out of your tent. The Ca mouse AY screenec < ( Cc te eK TENTS 
‘ room may be used as a living room and windows, giving you in camping every fe ] you are 
i ind the camp proper for sleeping ’ eae: , ome. The tent is E BED 
4 The sewed-in floor mat provi eT -_ ge i eo — Ro Doe V4" ee ae -* ‘a Camper 
: protection against bugs and mosquitoes supported on tour telescopic stee ubes ————, t t 
a ed in sizes to accommodate one or two mounted on the four corners of the bed eS Pas or ouris 
iy doubl e Beds Rolls up to a the most complete, compact and comfort- ¥ , i? Send in this coupon today 
4 wa Fas feet a by i ght incl ab'e ou'fit made. Specially adapted for J. K. Rush. 542 S. Clinton St 
a ade rh grade Olive Jrab water : 4 : 
= Peg tonfed. material. Strictly Use in the Rush Kampkit. Syracuse, N. Y. 
4 e tl it’s a tailor-made tent. RUSH DELUXE BEDS “ I am most interested in an 
Ps ith the Rush Lock tite fasteners, vhich are full size, single or double beds (not aS outfit for peop e. 
a] tent bug-proof, draft ar urglar ree) = s ce. ae égiees s ; 
: TWatetie ant ccd op Py ct cot with spring a ind fluffy mattre i ae 
hen desired, Instantly opened that rivals in sleeping comfort the if 1 
finest box spring bed. a e A; 
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J. K. RUSH, 542 S.Clinton St.,Syracuse,N.Y. ~ vy 0. 












Deadly for Anything 


A RIFLE and cartridges that pull together—that’s the 
new Savage combination. 

he rifle—the new Sporter—the only bolt action re- 
peater made in these calibers. 

And the cartridges—they will kill small animals clean 
as a whistle—bring down birds such as ducks and turkeys 
without undue tearing. 

Together these make an ideal team for anything from 
woodchuck to wolf. 

Back in the nineties the first Savage hi-power cartridge 
blazed a trail in big game hunting with the old .303, a 
cartridge that would drop the greatest game in America 
and yet had much less recoil than the thundering black 
powder charges of the time. 

From that day to this Savage has been a leader in 
making ammunition correct for its caliber—that 
means sure accuracy and power every shot. 

No matter what you hunt in America you will 
find a Savage cartridge and a Savage rifle to 
meet your needs. 

Ask for the Savage Red Box. Then you 
knows it’s made by Savage—sure in punch 

—sure in accuracy. Ask at your dealer’s 

or write us today for our interesting 

catalog of complete line of Savage 

arms and ammunition. 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 653, Utica, N. Y. 

Owners and operators of the 


J. Stevens Arms 
Co ny 





Use these new Savage Hi-Power 
cartridges in the Sporter 


Models 23-B and 23-C 


.25-20 60 gr. bullet—m. v. 2300 f. s.— 
energy 705 ft. lbs. 


32-20 80 er. bullet—m. v. 2100 f. s..— ee 


from Woodchuck to Wolf 


A new team — The Savage Sporter 
and cartridges in .25-20 and.32-20 






























$23.50 for the new 
Savage Sporter—lowest 
priced .25-20 and .32- 
20 made. Alsoia .22 
Cal. for $19.50. 


Savage accuracy in the 
following cartridges 
Rifle cartridges 

.22 Hi-power Savage 
-25 Remington 
-25-20 Hi-power Sav. 
-25-35 Winchester 
-250-3000 Hi-power Sav. 
-30-30 Hi-power Sav. ‘8 
-30 Remington 
-303 Hi-power Sav. 
-300 Hi-power Sav. 
.32 Remington 
-32 Special 
-32-20 Hi-power Savage 
-35 Remington 

Pistol and Revolver caxtridges 
.25 Auto Pistol 
.32 Auto Pistol 
.380 Auto Pistol 


“ 4 


32:5. W. 

.32-20 (.32 Winchester) 
388. & W. 

38S. & W. Special 


POINT 


an a On. — 
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U.S. Trap Shells 
with Cork-Tex Wads 


Trapshooters—try these new U. S. Trap loads, the 


first shells to be factory loaded with Cork-Tex wads. 


1—Less recoil and lower pressures 
This makes a smoother, easier load. 


2—Greater uniformity 
Cork-Tex wads are moisture-proof, so powder remains always 
the same. 


3— Better patterns 
Cork-Tex wads afford a better gas-seal and shock-absorber; 
smoother, steadier action; more uniform distribution of shot. 


41—W ads do not blow back 


Because they do not blow to pieces. 


The old-timers who used these loads at the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap are great boosters for them. You try them. 
They’ll improve your scores. Cost no more, and your money 
back if you don’t like them. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Clevelar Chicag 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York Ph ‘ladelphia 
National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Works, Baltimore 


John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto. 


rap: Shells 


1EX WAD 














~COLGATE’S © 


Shaving Stick 


"HANDY GRIP”ano REFILL 





For Comfort, Convenience and Economy 


When we say to you that the 
Shaving Stick has important advan- 
tages over shaving preparations in 
any other form, we can do so with- 
out bias, for we manufacture shaving 
sticks, powder and cream. 


In its attractive nickel box, our 


“Handy Grip” Shaving Stick is most 
convenient for traveling. It will not 
crush when packed, and it makes a 
wonderful lather for easy shaving. 

It is not uncommon for a Colgate 
Shaving Stick to last more than a 
year in daily use. 


The famous “Handy Grip”, with a trial-size shaving stick 
in nickel box, sent for 10c. When the trial stick is gone, 
puy Colgate “Refills” for the price of the soap alone, 25c. 


COLGATE & CO. y Established 1806 y NEW YORK 








Truth in advertising implies honesty 





in manufacture 


scien tines 





) She Start Quick 


Every Time” 


ogy 






That’s what the Indian Guide said when 
we snapped this picture—and that’s one of the 
exclusive features of Ole Evinrude’s Light-Twin 
Elto that delights every owner. 







You step into your boat, give the motor 
a quarter turn, and “‘zip’’—she’s off with a fly- 
ing start. In the quiet of your indoor reading 
now, you may not realize how much this will 
mean to your out-door happiness when you want 
to make minutes count on lake or river. 


Ole Evinrude designed the Elto Light- 
Weight Twin for your complete enjoyment. He 
has not only provided fer your convenience and 
comfort in carrying the Motor where you want 
to go by building the most compact of all 
Motors and the lightest for its H. P. (less than 
17 lbs. per H. P.), but he has also thought of 
your comfort after you are on the lake. He 
has given you— 


lhe Motor that 
Starts witha Touch 
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Designed and Built by Ole Evinrude 


Then, too, note these other delights that will reveal themselves to you in 
the use of your Elto. 


Matchless Speed made possible by its full 3 H. P. and streamline design. 
With an Elto you neve; trail. You always set the pace. You not only get away witha 
quick flying start, but you continually enjoy the thrill of faster speed and greater power 
which only Elto gives. 

Safe Rudder Steering from any part of the boat, or self-steering in a 
straight course, leaving hoth hands free to cast or troll. No cramped position. No 
sudden reversing of the entire motor to endanger passengers. 


No Pump Troubles because Ole Evinrude has eliminated all working 
parts in the Prope/io Pump used exclusively in the 1924 Elto. 


< Do not confuse the 
Write for FREE Catalog Today os y- “— we 

. erghl Lilo vin 
Describes all these and many other features cf Elto—the with ony other Oube 
Fastest Light-Twin. See why we say “Be sure to investigate the 1924 yr ptoacnge ~ 















lor Company. The 


Dept. 41, Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. Ele és buili im his 
MILWAUKEE,WIS. —&"/aloryunderhis 


personal direction. 





Elto before you choose any Outboard Motor.’”? Send for Free Catalog. rude, founder of the i 
industry, ha had no la i Designed | 

ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. (0 Oicnd Ste vO if } 
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OLE EVINRUDE, President 








See our Exhibit in spaces 28 and 29, Second National Outdoor Life Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago, week of May 12 
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“HERE THEY ARE 


Spawn of the 


Desert—W. C. Tuttle 


He prayed for the soul 


J of a murd i man~ then 
r 1 gamblers at 
j e vn shell ¢ e And 
what he didn't « ; to eall’s 
pot! 
Lure of Piper’s 
Glen .G. Roberts 
In the nortl ods where 
wallops int more than 
wallets, Jim Todhunter of 
the stedgehammer fists, set a 
dizzy pace, until 
Apache Vailey— 
Arthur amare oe 


Cattle rustlers ound 
ups, & yellow sherif 
the enemy's camp 


Second Mate— 
H. Bedford-Jones 


e China Seas 


— pot 


é rs 
v ft 






Sot 





Loaded Dico- a Sabin 
How bol me an advent 

drove the Spaniards out cf “patie 
Flaming passions, desperate fighting, 
treachery, capture, prison 


Arizona Argonauts— 


H. Bedford- Jones 


eee ftin’ wild 
My terious Chinaman with a beautiful 
white daughter, The fight at the wate 
hole. Gold, guns, and a get-away 
Devil's Payday— Ww. *. Tuttle 
das i-dying s Ww 
Nature and men Burning sands 
buzzards in the it 
Sontag of Sundown— Ww. . Tuttle 
Where bravery and eee cowpunchers 
quick to greet a friend ore Pei 
(Canyon of re Death- F. R. Buckley 
‘ PPV, gif node at eben de lost ance 
after te the desert vers d 
Don Quickshot of the Rio Grende— 
Stephen Chalmers 
4 big man who was lookin’ for trouble--and found it. Ban 
is, raging storm, and a pair of blue eyes that promised 
happiness 
Challenge of the North—J. B. Hendryx 
““Bad'’ men and true. Nerve that balks at nothin Cold 
hunger, wild beasts--they laugh at om all 
Sky-High Corral— Ralph Cummings 
Tale of a forest ranger who refused Neither 
fire, feud nor jealous scheming can el a re ibe he-mar 
. 





Exciting 
Smashing 
Red Blooded 
BOOKS ~ 


OU’RE cheating yours7lf if 
ie miss these stories of glo- 

rified history and entrancing 
thrillers. Don’t depend entirely 
on the dry pages of the average 
history for your knowledge of 
the inside story of the fearless 
men and brave women who ex- 
perienced breath-taking adven- 
tures. Get the detailed human in- 
terest facts out of these twelve 
books by famous authors. 


Read About Wildcat Nell 


“Just because I wear cowboy 
clothes and ride and shoot like a 
man,” said Wildcat Nell, “I guess 
there’s a lot of talk about me go- 
ing around, but from now on I 
help dad in this feud, and you can 
take that home to the boys at 
Keystone Ranch.” And Wildcat Nell swung 
her heavy rawhide lash across the ranch- 
man’s shoulders. He could fee] the blood 
rush into the welt where the stinging lash 
had cut through his shirt. Wi'deat Nell —! 
but read the rest for yourself in “Apache 
Valley.” one of the many daring stories in 
these twelve big bully books. A thrill on 
every page. 


Action in Every Story 


Over 100,000 sets of these twelve grip- 
ping, fascinating books are to be found in 


the homes of people who enjoy real, smash- 
red-blooded tales of hand-to-hand con- 


no 
Ing, 





for All 


They Fought to the Finish 
» With Odds Against Them 


Una ao f 





fHicts, two-gun men, fearless and loyal wom- 
en in the | rozen North, on the China Seas, 
in the Devil’s Hole and in the Apache Val- 


ley. Good, clean, wholesome stories, noth- 
ing that should not be read by any boy or 
cirl, 


Send No Money 


You don’t need to send a penny in ad- 
to get this whole set of twelve swift. 
mile-a-minute just put your name 
and address on the coupon and mail it now 
before this remarkably low price offer is 
withdrawn. Then when the postman hands 
you the books simply pay him $1.98, plus 
few cents delivery charges, but remember, 
you are not to consider this a final purchase 


vance 


books, 


until after five days, for if you don’t think 
these books to be the most fascinating you 
ever read, you can return them and your 


wil be returned. Covers in ful 
colors. Treat vourself to some real enter- 
tainment and mail the coupon now. 


money 


Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., 
Dept. W-1395 Garden City, N. Y. 


= Garden City Publishing Co., Inc. 
= Dept. W-1395, Garden City, New York 


You may send me the 12 volumes of Western Stories 
= by He ndryx, Tuttle and other famous authors. I will pay 
= the postman only $1.98 (plus few cents delivery charges 
= It is understood that | may return these books, if I desire, 
: within five days and receive my money back promptly. 


~~ Nar 
= Addrcs 
A State = drabaeeke 
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HERE are happier hours by 

pool or stream, orin your lazy 
old boat off shore, when you go 
after fish — and get them! — with 
Winchester Tackle. 

Rods of steel and bamboo, reels, 
lures and lines. Some are finely 
wrought for the expert who makes 
his fishing an art. Some are made 





wes es a I hs Bet i lt Te tac 


IN CHESTER 


FISHING TACKLE 


and priced for the casual vacation- 
ist who wants a lot of fishing fun 
at small expense. 

If you want to be proud of your 
catch, be firm about your tackle. 
Always insist on Winchester 
Tackle, made by the makers of 
world-famous Winchester guns 
and ammunition. 


5600 Winchester Agents display this Sign on their windows: 


THE WINCHESTER STORE 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, NEW 








WINCHESTER 


PRODUCTS 


Guns and Ammunition 
Fishing Tackle 

Sporting Goods 

Flashlights Skates 


Cutlery Tools Paints 





HAVEN, CONN. 











odak at Camp 


Pictures are fun to make at the time, and then 
you've still got the trip when you get home. 


All Kodaks are compact—some of them so small 
that you can wear them. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 























America’s Seven Million Hunters 


Are Entitled to This Jmprovement 
In Shell Construction 





HERE there is absolute content, there 
can be no progress. 


Of all foes to science, established custom is 
the deadliest. 


“Good enough” has been no improver; it did 
not love the whistle of the 
engine, the purr of the tele- 
phone — or the click of the 
telegraph. re | 


a ‘ 


Science has penetrated into / 
the established order of “wad- 
ding” for shot gun shells 

and has overcome the 
inertia of—"“let well 
enough alone”. 


Science has no tol- 
erance with mere 
appearance or gen- 
eral impression; it 
substitutes facts 
for one—and demon- 
stration for the other. 


Science loses no 
advantage. 


Science deals in nothing but facts—and has but 
one rule; it loses no advantage, when once gained. 


cy” f7 







Science replaced the “crank” with the self 
starter, the stage coach with the motor car, 
the messenger with the telephone, the musket 
with the modern shot gun—and the OLD 
TIME WAD with Cork-Tex. 


Science has demonstrated 
that on the ballistic range 
it is possible to secure in- 
dications of shell perform- 
ance; it has proven that 
velocities can be measured 
in foot seconds, pressure 
and recoil in pounds— 
and that patterns can be 
accurately spaced and 
counted. 





Science marshalled in the 
railroad, the telephone, 
the motor car and the 

self-starter. 


Science has proven that 
the soft, resilient proper- 
ties of Cork-Tex Wads 
absorb the impact from the explosion—and 
thereby greatly reduce the shock and strain 
on the shooter. 


Science has decreed that America’s seven mil- 
lion sportsmen are entitled to this improve- 
ment in shell construction. 


BOND MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


509 Monroe Street 


NOTE: We do not make shells, but make 
Cork-Tex Wads for shell manu- 


facturers. 


WRITE TODAY 


FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


In this advertisement there is not 
room to tell the entire story of Cork- 
Tex Wads; and therefore we want 
every sportsman to write for our in- 
structive book, entitled, “Shell Cer- 
tainty Through Ballistic Science.” 


Wilmington, Delaware 

























HE “LEADER~The finest smokeless powder shell that 
science can produce. Made with a high brass base and 


unrivalled not only in quality of load but in variety of loads. 





HE “REPEATER—The standard smokeless pow der shell, 
that gives superior service at medium cost. True to its great 


Winchester name in its power to cover, penetrate and stop. 


HE “RANGER Winchester’s solution of the shooter's 
problem of lowering the cost of the sport. Built of the 
best but held down in cost by standardization and limited 


loads. 12-gauge only with 23 loads, including a trap load. 











The RANGER © | 
A NEW WIN CHESTER SHELL | 


USING SMOKELESS POWDER AND SOLD 
AT A POPULAR PRICE! 


Ar last! And Winchester has it first! 
A really high-grade smokeless powder 
shell at a low price! 

Loaded with genuine DuPont No. 2 
smokeless powder. Built on the same 
sound principles of balance and load- 
ing which have placed our Leader and 
Repeater Shells foremost in the confi- 


dence of hunters and trap-shooters. 

The Ranger is sure fire — speeds fast 
—hits hard — makes a perfect pattern. 
Winchester offers it to sportsmen, to 
complete “the greatest shot shell trio 
in the world.” 

Always insist on Winchester Shells 
at your hardware or sport goods store. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 


CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN,., U.S.A. 
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single moment of carelessness 


by you may turn a section 


ike this 








into this 


Destroying game, fish, birds and beasts 


BE sure your match is out before throwing it away. Don’t 
throw cigars, cigarettes and pipe ashes along the roadside. 
Build small campfires and keep them away from duff, brush 
and trees. Never leave your camp-fire unwatched. Make sure 
your camp-fire is dead—then bury it. Keep in touch with 
forest rangers and fire wardens and report all fires you may 
see, no matter how small. Be as careful with fire while you 
are in wooded areas as you would be in your own home. 


American Game I’rotective Association, 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


Gentlemen: 

I enclose a check for $ . 
tion to the magazine checked below for one year, beginning (at once 
(at the expiration of my present membership). 


Price, including 


One Year’s Member- 


Regular ship in American 
Subscription Game Protective 
Publication Price Association 





Field and Stream $2.50 $3.00 
Outdoor Life 2.00 2.50 
Outers’ Recreation ........ 2.50 3.00 
Sportsmen’s Review (Wkly) 3.00 3.50 
Sportsman’s Digest.... a 1.50 2.00 


Draw circle around publication wanted. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and 
wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription, 
please mention that fact. 


to cover dues of $1 and subscrip- 





THE SPORTSMAN'’'S CREED 
( Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
1. Neverin sport endanger human life. 
‘ Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 


) 
3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, and ' 


hold the law-enforcing authorities. 


4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, and also 


feelings. 
5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
6. Never be a fish-hog. 


7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes by re 


fusing to purchase trophies. 


8. Study and record thenatural history of game species in theint 


of science. 
Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. 


Signed 


Address 
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WINCHESTER means performance in guns and 
shells. That is why Winchester means success in 
the field and at the traps. 

Take Winchester’s new Ranger Shell. Just out 
a few weeks, and already hailed by sportsmen as 
the greatest single achievement in shell manufac- 
ture in years. 

Why? Because the Ranger all-purpose shell is 
the first shell made of genuine smokless powder to 
sell at a popular price. And it gets the saucers and 
the birds! 

Take Winchester’s Model 12 Hammerless Shot- 
gun— “the most beautiful shotgun in America”. 


Th 
RANGER 
SHELL 








GUNS and SHELLS 


This “Perfect Repeater” has rolled u 
cords than any other shotgun ever made. 

Winchestershotguns won morechampionships 
in 1923 than the next three makes of shotguns, 
combined! Last year, also, Boyd Duncan and 
Fred Tomlin smashed two world’s records with 
Winchester shotguns and shells. Duncan broke 
621 targets straight at 16 yards. Tomlin broke 248 
targets straight at 22 yards. 

Yearin—yearout— Winchester delivers. Always 
look for the famous Winchester name and buy at 
the store which sells Winchester guns and am- 
munition. 


more re- 





WINCHESTER 


REPEATING ARMS 


CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 
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do about it? 


public shooting grounds. 


: 





American Game Protective Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Gentlemen: 

_Tenclose a check for $..............-......to cover dues of $1 and subscrip- 
tion to the magazine checked below for one year, beginning (at once) 
(at the expiration of my present membership), 

Price, including 
One Year’s Member- 

Regular shipin American 
Subscription Game Protective 





Publication Price Association 
a eo a a ree $2.50 $3.00 
Jo) Se 2 ae ae ae 2.50 
LO | ee, 8.00 
Sportsmen’s Review (Wkly)................--...---- 3.00 8.50 
Sg a) | a ae 1.50 2.00 


Draw circle around publication wanted. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and 
wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription, 
please mention that fact. 
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CONTRAST! 


A FLOCK of ducks gone north in the spring from a 
food-filled marsh may return in the fall to find its usual 
wintering ground a sterile, famine-producing waste. 


Indiscriminate drainage destroys in this country each year, 
millions of acres of duck-marsh. What are you going to 


In a few months, Congress will vote on the Game Refuge 
Bill (S. 2913-H. R. 745). Write your Senators and Congress- 
men pointing out the urgent need for this measure to save 
sufficient habitat for the migratory wild fowl and to establish 


FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW AND HELP CARRY ON THIS GREAT FIGHT! 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
Abbreviated) 

I believe that a sportsman should 
Never in sport endanger human life. 
Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, and up 
hold the law-enforcing authorities. 
Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, and also their 
feelings. 
Always leave seed birds and game in covers 
Never be a fish-hog. 
Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes by re- 
fusing to purchase trophies. 
Study and record the natural history of game species in the interest 
of science. 
9. Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman 
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Signed weal 
Address 































A Chinese mountain sheep shot by Roy Chapman Andrews with a Savage .250-3000 rifle 
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“The Most Wonderful 
Cartridge ever Develop ed 


HAT’S what Roy Chapman 
Andrews, leader of the Third 
Asiatic Expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History, says 
about the Savage Hi-power cartridge. 


Eversince the first Hi-power Savage 

artridge appeared, almost thirty 
years ago, Savage ammunition has 
stood out because of its punch and 
accuracy. 

Take the soft-nosed Spitzer bullet 
—the most effective big game pro- 
jectile ever developed. The Savage 















THE five-shot Savage 
Rotary Magazine with 
one cartridge removed to 
show the operation of the 
revolving carrier. Notice 
how the cartridge is sup 
ported by a metal flange 
on each side, positively 
separating it from other 
cartridges, and by a 
tapered shoulder at the 
neck which prevents it 
from moving forward. It 
is impossible for the soft 
point to touch anything 
during the entire opera- 
tion of the rifle. 


has the only repeating action made 
that can handle these cartridges with- 
out ever denting a point or firing a 
shell prematurely. 


In the box each cartridge is sus- 
pended in its own separate chamber 
—no chance for the point to touch 
the box anywhere—and in the rifle 
the famous Savage Rotary Magazine 
supports each cartridge at the base 
—there is no battering from recoil. 


From factory to firing nothing 
can dent the soft noses. 


Full metal case or soft lead points 
in 20 different calibers— whichever 
kind you need, Savage makes them 
all. Look for the Savage Red Box — 
then you’ll know it’s made by Savage 
—sure in punch— sure in accuracy. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 42, Utica, N. Y. 


Write for Catalog 


Savage erape lk, 

2Fpo: 
50 Church tree zeae 
New | York, w fe Yo 
Gentlenen, 
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work which Ure you will te 
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Savage accuracy in the 
following cartridges 
Rifle cartridges 


-22 Hi-power Savage 
-25 Remington 
25-20 Hi-power Sav. 
-25-35 Winchester 
-250-3000 Hi-power Sav. 
-30-30 Hi-power Sav. 
-30 Remington 
-303 Hi-power Sav. 
-300 Hi-power Sav. 
-32 Remington 
.32 Special 
-32-20 Hi-power Sav. 
-35 Remington 

“~ 

Pistol and Revolver cartridges 

-25 Auto Pistol 
.32 Auto Pistol 
-380 Auto Pistol 

% 


32S. & W. 

~32°20 (.32 ee 
38S. & W 

388. & W. Special 


Each cartridge is suspen: ded in its 
own eparate chamber he points 
cannot come in contact gets the 
box or with each other. 
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CONTRAST! 


A FLOCK of ducks gone north in the spring from a 
food-filled marsh may return in the fall to find its usual 
wintering ground a sterile, famine-producing waste. 


Indiscriminate drainage destroys in this country each year, 
millions of acres of duck-marsh. What are you going to 
do about it? 





In a few months, Congress will vote on the Game Refuge 


Bill (S. 2913-H. R. 745). Write your Senators and Congress- 


men pointing out the urgent need for this measure to save 
sufficient habitat for the migratory wild fowl and to establish 





public shooting grounds. 


— 


FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW AND HELP CARRY ON THIS GREAT FIGHT! 


American Game Protective Association, THE SPORTSMAN'’S CREED 
Woolworth Building, New York City A bbreviate 
Gentlemen: I believe that a sportsman shoul 
1. Neverin sport endangé er human life. 
I enclos ao nema — to cover dues of $1 and subs seb 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
tion to the magazine cked be x veep” epg ry teed me (at once) 3. Obey the laws of State amid Saale mn, work for better laws 
(at the expiration « of on present membership). hol d the law-enforcing authorities. 


Price ae elud 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owne 
od lir ys 


One Ye ar’s Me My deckse cy . ; 
Reguiar — ship in America: 5. Always leave seed birds and game in cover 
Subscription Game Pr tive 6. Never be a fish-nog, 

Publication Price re sociati ‘i iscourage the killing of game for commercia 
. = ing to purchase trophies. 
Ee 33 00 8 Study and record the natural history of game specie 
Outdoc Or [i ESS eee .. 2.00 2.50 of science 

Outers’ Rex creation . . 2.50 3.00 9. Love Nature and its denizens, and be a rentieman 
Sportsmen’s Review v (Wkly r).. 8.00 
Sportsman's Digest.................. - 1.50 2.01 Signed 


Draw circle around publication wanted. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and Address 
we ‘is ish to re »w for one ye rie m the expiration of your subscripti 
please me ntic yn that fact. 
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Serviceable 
Hunting Clothes 


Special, closely woven, rain- 
proofed cloth, double at all ex- 
posed parts, keeps you warm 
and dry regardless of the 
weather. 

So strong, it resists the hard- 
est wear, season after season. 
Yet it’s soft, pliable, comfort- 
able. 

Garments correctly de- 
signed. Free and easy toevery 
action. Liberal pocket room. 
Handy, convenient features. 

You'll enjoy a Duxbak 
Outfit. 

Write for 1924 Style Book, 


showing all models. 


Utica-Duxbak Corporation 


4 Noyes St. Utica, N. Y. 
Established 1904 
Distributors for Red Top Socks 























Serviceable Clothes for Life-in-the-Open 
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In the Field 


The same improved design and unt 
form high quality which have made 
Western the choice of the world’s 
best shots will improve your shooting 
in the field and add to your hunting 
satisfaction. Shoot Super-X, the long 
range load, on ducks, geese or other 
shooting where long-range effective- 
ness is desired—Xpert, Western's 
new popular-priced shell for those 
who want a reliable smokeless load 
for all’round shooting — Lubaloy 
non-fouling bullets for high-power 
rifles—and other exclusive WesTERN 
features. 


Your name and address will bring 
information and interesting free litera- 
ture about any of the Western de- 
velopments mentioned above. Write 
today. 








| World’s Champion 


Ammunition 





IKE a rocket, the elusive target flashes through the air! In an instant 
the marksman “finds” the speeding disk, pulls the trigger, and it’s 
shattered! Trapshooting registers the marksman’s skill proves the 

effectiveness of the ammunition used. 


The Grand American is to the shooting 
: , 
game what the National Open is to golf 
or the World's Series to baseball. Year 
after year WeEsTERN ammunition has 
been chosen by a majority of the better 
shooters at the Grand American. 


1920 Olympic Team Trapshooting 
Championship (five of the six 
members shot WeEsTERN). 

1922 Won U. S. Government ac- 
curacy test. 

1922 Rifle Championship of the 
World (U. S. Rifle Team). 

1922 Individual Rifle Championship 
of the World. 

1922 Broke six world’s records at 
Camp. Perry Rifle Matches. 
1922 Established world’s record with 

iron sights at Sea Girt Matches. 

1923 Grand American Trapshooting 
Tournament won Grand 
American handicap event from 
23 yards. All-Round Cham- 
pionship. Woman's Champion- 
ship. Junior Championship. 
Professional Championship. 

1924 Olympic Team Championship 
of the World (three of the 
four members shot WesrTeERy). 

1924 Individual Championship of 
Great Britain. 


At this year’s tournament WesTeRN 
won the Grand American Handicap for 
the second time in two years and was 
victorious as well in the Clay Target 
Championship of North America, the 
Women’s Championship of North 
America, the Preliminary Handicap, 
the Hazard Doubles Competition and 
the American All-Round Champion- 
ship, besides earning the four high 
averages on 16-yard targets and the 
two longest runs of the tournament. 


Hundreds of other important national 
and international events have been won 
with Western shells and cartridges, 
among which the following are out- 
standing: 
1920 Olympic Individual Trapshoot- 
ing Championship. 
These records speak for themselves. The marksmen who made them and hun ireds of 
others. with rifle. revolver and shotgun, have tried all kinds of ammunition under ill 
conditions and have found from experience that Western uniformity and accuracy give 
them best results. Prove this jor yourself. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE Company, |119 Broadway, East Atton, It. 





AMMUNITION 











COLGATE’S 
Shaving Stick 


“HANDY GRIP ano REFILL 





For Comfort, Convenience, and Economy 


When we say to you that the “Handy Grip” Shaving Stick is 
Shaving Stick has important ad- most convenient for traveling. It 
vantages over shavingpreparations — will not crush when packed, and 
in any other form, we can do so it makes a wonderful lather for 
without bias, for we manufacture — easy shaving. It is not uncommon 
shaving sticks, powder and cream. fora Colgate Shaving Stick to last 

In its attractive nickel box,our more than a year in daily use. 

The famous “Handy Grip”, with a trial-size shaving stick 


in nickel box, sent for 10c. When the trial stick is gone, 
buy Colgate “Refills” for the price of the soap alone, 25c. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 213,199 Fulton St. NEW YORK 








Truth in advertising implies honesty in manufacture 








